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Scene from ‘‘ Children of Holland’’— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
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sound films enrich teaching... 
PAVE THE WAY TO HIGHER LEARNING LEVELS! 


| poe HELP for teachers in 
2+. solving one of the most 
perplexing problems of modern 
education—the problem of in- 
structing pupils with widely dif- 
fering backgrounds and abilities. 

Sound films provide the logi- 
cal answer to this challenge. Ac- 
tual tests have shown that 
students taught with the help 
of sound films learn more uni- 
formly. And in addition to this 
advantage these same students 
generally learn faster, and re- 
tain more, than groups taught 


without the help of this new 
teaching tool. 

All-important too, is the 
choice of the proper projector. 
The new RCA Sound Film Pro- 
jector is ideally suited for school 
use. Teachers find that its true, 
lifelike sound reproduction and 
brilliant illumination enable 
them to get the utmost benefit 
from sound films. 

For complete information 
write for descriptive folder fo- 
day, to Educational Dept. 61 -D, 
RCA Victor Division, Radio 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 


Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 
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to the Daily Work of Every Teacher and \Librarian! 





THE 1946 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Places New Facts and Essential Reference Material at Your Fingertips 


EVER ‘has the need for reliable, authoritative 
N information been as urgent as it is today. In 
this critical period of world history—in this epoch 
of atomic power and kaleidoscopic change, the 
individual responsibility of teachers and librari- 
ans is overwhelming. Out of their rich experience, 
editors of the Encyclopedia Americana have as- 
sembled in concise, dramatic form the facts and 


essential reference material which you can use 
profitably in your daily work, information you 


need in the monumental task of making facts 


available to millions. 


KEYED TO CURRENT INTERROGATION 


Comprehensive, impartial, and discerning, the 
Encyclopedia Americana meets today’s unprece- 
dented demand for new information on new sub- 


jects. So vast has been the scope of this new in- 
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formation that 17,000 pages of the Encyclopedia 
—two thirds of the entire 30-volume work, have 
been revised during the past five years. Hundreds 
of entirely new articles and new illustrations have 
been added. Editors and contributors have worked 
on a day by day plan of revising, recording, classi- 
fying and analyzing events that have reshaped the 


world and changed the course of human history. 


Be well-informed! W rite today for free literature. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


(EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without’ obligation your 
36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 









THE NEW STEEL BALL 


- 
ON WHICH NYSTROM GLOBE COVERS ARE NOW MOUNTED 
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VISUAL AIDS TO LEARNING AND TEACHING 
3333 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 18 





Nystrom Globes available in 12”, 16”, and 22” sizes. For complete descriptions write for catalog CM6. 
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TIEADLINES 


FEDERAL AID 


Representative Pace has _ intro- 
duced a federal aid to education bill 
authorizing $300,000,000 yearly for 
assisting elementary and secondary 
schools. Funds would be appor- 
tioned according to the number of 
children from 5 to 17 and to the 
annual income payments from each 
state. State control would be care- 
fully safeguarded. (Story on page 
68.) 


SCHOOL LUNCH BILL 


The Senate passed and sent back 
to the House the school lunch bill 
calling for a $100,000,000 appropria- 
tion, which is double the amount the 
House had authorized. The bill is 
being worked over by conferees from 
both Houses for adjustment of dif- 
ferences. (Story on page 68.) 


STUDENT EXCHANGES 


Senator Fulbright’s bill S. 1636 
would dispose of surplus property 
now being held abroad so as to 
create an educational fund which 
would bring foreign students here 
and send American students abroad. 
(Stories on pages 68 and 32.) 


CONTROL OF ATOM BOMB 
High school pupils in Oak Ridge, 


Tenn., have organized a Youth 
Council on. the Atomic Crisis and 
have begun a drive for similar coun- 
cils in high schools of the nation. 
The boys and girls came out in the 
school paper of the Oak Ridge High 
School with the following statement: 
“There is no secret. There is no de- 
fense. There must be world control.” 

The youth council idea has at- 
tracted the attention of radio com- 
mentators, the press, legislators and 
scientists and the movement is tak- 


ing hold. 


The youngsters have written 900 let- 
ters to congressmen and have now sent 
to Philadelphia and Washington the 
first of several debating teams to thresh 
out the issues of domestic and interna- 
tional control. 


DRAFT BILLS 


Representative May, chairman of 
the House military affairs commit- 
tee, introduced a bill which would 
extend the draft law for six months. 
(Story on page 68.) 


The Senate military affairs committee 
is considering a new proposal by Senator 
Thomas for extending the Selective 
Service Act six weeks beyond its expira- 
tion date, one of the objectives being to 
catch approximately 200,000 high school 
and college students who have reached 
18 but have been deferred until the end 


of the present school term. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS CONTINUE 


The school savings program of the 
Treasury Department is to be con- 
tinued. U. S. savings bonds and 
stamps will remain on sale. The 
Treasury Department in cocpera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will assist schools in developing 
study units and teaching aids on per- 
sonal money management and gov- 
ernment finance. (Story on page 78.) 


CULTURAL CENTER URGED 


A move is afoot to establish a United 
Nat‘ons cultural center in Washington, 
D. C. The State Department is backing 
the move together with other organiza- 
tions, including U.N.E.S.C.O. Some 
hope that the establishment of such a 
center may lead to a University of the 
United Nations. (Story on page 74.) 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Members of the teachers’ union in 
Chicago applauded loudly a civic 
speaker’s call for the ouster of the 
president of the board of education 


and the superintendent of schools at 
a meeting March 16. 


Attacks against the Chicago public 
school system made in the N.E.A. re- 
port on the situation last year were sifted 
by a subcommittee of the city council at 
a public hearing March 18. Mayor 
Kelly ordered the hearing after the pos- 
sibility of a grand jury investigation of 
the schools had been considered. 


VETERANS’ ALLOWANCES 


The Veterans Administration is 
now sending representatives from 
each field office into schools and col- 
leges to check up on student veterans 
who have not been getting their sub- 
sistence allowances on time. Visits 
are being made the first week of 
each month. (Story on page 72.) 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Surplus food and agriculture com- 
modities can now be purchased at 
a 40 per cent discount from “fair 
value” by eligible educational insti- 
tutions. There are certain qualifica- 
tions, however. (Story on page 68.) 


The N.E.A. reports that benefits to 
schools under the Surplus Property Act 
have been negligible thus far. Minimum 
quantity lots have proved much too 
large for school buyers and the 49 per 
cent discount rate is “for all practical 
purposes a gesture rather than a sig- 
nificant help to school systems operat- 
ing on meager procurement budgets.” 


Hearings on amendments to the 
act are under way. A series of bills 
is being considered. Among them is 


-H.R. 5517 which authorizes the sale 


of appropriate surplus materials to 
education “at a price sufficient to 
cover the costs of the sale (including 
packing, handling and transportation 
charges).” It is probable that pref- 
erence will be given to veterans 
rather than to schools as among the 
various amendments. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 68. 
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The superiority of Air for braking is a well recognized 
fact by experienced bus and truck operators, and this 
extra safety factor should be doubly important to anyone 
connected with the operation of school buses. In buying 
new equipment, Air Brakes are virtually a must for safe 
operation. And it is simple to modernize your present 
equipment with Air Brakes. Installation is a quick and 
inexpensive method of bringing your old equipment 
up to peak safety standards. Bendix-Westinghouse has 
the longest experience in the industry in the manu- 
facture of Air Brakes. Without obligation, your Bendix- 
Westinghouse distributor will be glad to assist you in 
solving your safety problems. Contact him soon or 
address your inquiries to: 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Bendix nghouse 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 


WORLD STANDARD 
OF SAFETY 
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Would End Rowdyism 

Rowdyism on the part of a few Cin- 
cinnati high school pupils on buses and 
street cars recently reached the point 
where cushions were being ripped and 
seats torn out. In one of the school buses 
damage amounting to $288 was done. 
Pupils themselves, particularly those of 
Withrow High School, are leading in a 
movement in which they are joined by 
parents, school heads and transportation 
officials to solve this problem of vandal- 
ism. Pupil leaders have put the matter 
squarely up to fellow pupils and have 
pointed out to them their responsibility 
for seeing that the younger generation 
conducts itself acceptably in public con- 
veyances to and from school. 


Study Their Own City 


Eighth graders in most Cincinnati 
schools are finding their own city, its 
history, background, growth and com- 
munity problems a fascinating study. 
In Windsor School, the class of Jennie 
Levitch has been studying city plan- 
ning with reference to the foregoing 
factors and to the city’s industries, gov- 
ernment and educational and cultural 
facilities. Local newspapers, the City 
Planning News and the radio have been 
used as study materials. 

As a climax to the study, a member 
of the city planning commission ad- 
dressed the class on such problems as 
smoke abatement, river pollution, flood 
control, slum clearance, a new airport 
and superhighways. When children were 
allowed to ask him questions, they 
wanted information about clearing the 
river bank for a park, double-deck 
streets and the type of the housing that 
is to come. 

Pupils in a social studies class in 
Bond Hill School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Verna Firestone, built a model 
of the city emphasizing its community 
services, such as health, fire and police 
departments, waste collection and public 
utilities. Besides studying books and 
other printed materials, pupils also visit 
points of local interest to obtain firsthand 
information. 


No Time Lag Here 

The burning of School 63 in Indian- 
apolis in January meant that new quar- 
ters would have to be found, and quickly, 
for the school’s 325 children, The eve- 
ning of the day of the fire a proposal to 


6 


restore to service School 55, closed last 
June because of decreasing enrollment, 
was acted upon favorably by the school 
board. 

By 10:30 the next morning, J. E. Mc- 
Gaughey, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, and his shopmen and la- 
borers had up steam in the boilers of 
School 55 and crews of workers were 
making repairs and cleaning the class- 
rooms. By the same hour, A. B. Good, 
business director of schools, had obtained 
the cooperation of utilities executives so 
that the building had water, gas and 
electricity. William A. Hacker, in charge 
of social service, made plans with street 
railway officials for transporting the chil- 
dren across town and also evolved a plan 
for equipping a kitchen at the school for 
serving hot lunches, since pupils could 
not go home at noon. Paul I. Miller, 
director of instruction in charge of sup- 
plies, saw that every pupil had the books 
needed, and within three days after the 
fire every room was completely furnished 
with desks, tables, chairs, teachers’ desks 
and bookcases. School started one week 
later. 


Treats Reading Difficulties 


Chicago has a unique organization, 
known as Dyslexia Memorial Institute 
housed by Wesley Hospital, which is a 
clinic for correcting reading disabilities 
in children. It is for children of normal 
or better than normal intelligence who 
are unable to learn to read. The staff in- 
cludes psychiatrists, psychologists, edu- 
cators, medical specialists and vocal teach- 
ers. Some record of improvement has 
been shown in all cases taken for treat- 
ment. Children whose parents are un- 
able to pay are treated without charge. 


Milwaukee Experiments 


Two interesting experiments are being 
made at Rufus King High School in 
Milwaukee. One consists of giving 
entering 9-B’s a complete orientation 
program of about two weeks’ duration to 
acquaint them with the building, equip- 
ment, procedure and opportunities. 

Pupils are given vocational informa- 
tion useful in planning a four year pro- 
gram and are tested for intelligence, 
achievement, interests, skills, abilities and 
study habits. A conference with each 
child’s parents is held to gain an under- 
standing of the home background. 

For the other experiment, the entire 


February graduating class voluntarily 
took exploratory tests, including filling 
out the personal complete data sheet, the 
California personality test and the Cali 
fornia occupational interest test. Pro- 
spective college entrants took the Ohio 
psychological test which is used by many 
colleges for entrance examination. Pupils 
not going to college took either a 
mechanical aptitude or a clerical aptitude 
test. 


Keeps Everyone Informed 


The board of education of Clayton, 
Mo., has published a “Teachers’ Hand 
book” in response to popular demand. 
It contains a statement of school policies 
and practices which the board seeks to 
clarify so as to smooth the way for all 
concerned—teachers, pupils and others 
connected with the schools. 

Since 1924, the board has published a 
“Handbook for Clayton Secondary 
Schools” for the purpose of assisting 
boys and girls entering high school to 
make a proper choice of courses and 
activities which will help them in attain- 
ing their goals. It includes information 
on tuition and fees, admission regula- 
tions, textbooks, school clubs and activi- 
ties, requirements for graduation, the 
reporting system, guidance and counsel- 
ing and gives outlines of suggested 
courses for various purposes. 

A third school board publication is 
the Clayton Public School Bulletin, 
which is published at irregular inter- 
vals during the year and is dedicated 
to the spirit of home and school co 
operation. It reports on such matters 
as additions to the teaching staff, school 
building repairs and reconditioning, re- 
duction of the bonded indebtedness, sur- 
plus property for the schools, paper 
salvage, information on special courses, 
enrollments and health items. 


White Canes for Blind Pupils 


Blind youngsters under 10 in grade 
schools of Battle Creek, Mich., are being 
provided with child-sized white canes to 
aid them in. getting about. The project 
was started by a blind teacher, Jenette 
Maris, and the canes are made by the 
boys in a junior high school shop class 
out of materials furnished by the Lions 
Club. 

The blind children are given lessons 
in local geography, are taught where 
buses stop, the names of streets and 
where there are stop lights. 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 








How Many Outside Activities? 


Question: What is a good method for 
determining the number of activities each 
pupil should handle based upon his grades? 
—N.F.I., Mont. 

Answer: The question is not clear, 
but I am assuming that the inquirer 
means extracurricular activities. Many 
will not agree with me, but in my 
opinion for many nonacademic pupils 
these outside activities are more educa- 
tive than the courses in which they re- 
ceive grades. I should go slowly in bar- 
ring pupils from something in which 
they are really learning because they 
can’t learn in conventional courses. Of 
course, if they merely won’t learn, that 
is another matter. In that event, the 
school should say, in effect: “If you'll 
do what we want done, we'll let you do 
what you want to do, and not other- 
wise.” 

I know no general rule to help you, 
for the cases vary so widely —Freperick 


H. Barr. 


Basis for Grade Placement 

Question: What is a workable basis for 
grade placement of children?—R.L.V., N. Y. 

Answer: It is doubtful whether we 
can obtain agreement on a policy of 
grade placement that will be considered 
practical and acceptable. Many educators 
are convinced that the placement of 
pupils solely on the basis of academic 
achievement is unsound. Research clearly 
indicates that children differ both in the 
nature and in the rate of their growth. 

The grouping of children for instruc- 
tional purposes should take into account 
social and emotional adjustment, physi- 
cal size, chronological age, interests, 
academic achievement and special atti- 
tuces and abilities. While it is admittedly 
difficult to evaluate all of these factors 
objectively, there is much need for ex- 
perimentation designed to provide a bet- 
ter basis for the grouping of children. — 
’ ut J. Misner. 


Controlling Tardiness 


Question: Tardiness has been on the in- 
crease in our school for the last three years. 
Receiving tardy marks’ does not seem to 
bother the children. Is this condition gen- 
eral, and what is being done to eliminate 
the tardiness habit?—C.E.R., Mich. 

Answer: There are no reports from 
the local school districts in Michigan to 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion that could be used to determine the 
extent of tardiness on a state level. Tardi- 


ness and absence from school are con- 
trolled by the compulsory school laws of 
the state. These laws are enforced by 
the local law enforcing agencies. The 
laws have been strengthened considerably 
by recent legislation. The extent of tardi- 
ness in any school district is the problem 
of the local law enforcing agency.— 
Howarp C, Prinz. 


Federal Aid for Veterans 


Question: Kindly advise whether the $65 
allowed by the G.I. Bill of Rights is available 
to boys returning to high school. High 
schools are considered free public schools. 
Schools are entitled to state aid on member- 
ship basis but | question whether federal 
aid is available for regular academic work.— 
C.E.R., Mich. 

Answer: It is our opinion that a vet- 
eran of World War II is eligible for the 
$65 from the government for his mainte- 
nance while attending any public or pri- 
vate school, regardless of whether it be 
on an elementary, secondary or college 
level. The determination of this mainte- 
nance allowance will, however, be the 
consideration of the Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

The Michigan state aid law permits 
the enrollment of veterans for the pur- 
pose of counting them in membership 
regardless of age. Therefore, any veteran 
who is a resident of a school district 
would be counted in the membership of 
that district the same as any other resi- 
dent pupil. The board: of education en- 
rolling such resident veteran in either 
the elementary or secondary schools 
could not charge any tuition. 

If such a veteran lives in a district not 
maintaining an approved high school 
and he attends high school in another 
district, the state will pay his tuition not 
to exceed $113.50. If the receiving school 
district charges high school tuition be- 
yond the allowance paid by the state, it 
would seem that such veteran would be 
entitled to have this excess high school 
tuition paid by the federal government.— 
C. L. Taytor. 


Dry Pit Toilets 


Question: What has been the experience 
of persons who have used dry pit toilets of 
the incinerator type in their schools? What 
directions should be followed to obtain best 
results? —W.H.S., Ga. 

Answer: These toilets, sometimes re- 
ferred to as dry toilets, depend upon the 
drying action of air, which is usually 
passed through the brick vaults either 
through the action of gravity, which is 





unreliable, or by being forced into the 
vaults by means of a blower (fan). 
Eventually, the excreta dry and must be 
removed, Either this is done mechani 
cally or more customarily they are 
“burned” out; kerosene and some small 
pieces of wood are added to the vault’s 
contents and set afire. With good draft 
through the vent, the process is complete 
and safe. If vents are poor and the in- 
stallation is defective, care must be taken 
to remove the fire hazard. 

The system is rarely found now, hav- 
ing been rapidly replaced by a water 
flushing or septic type of toilet. The dry 
pit toilet is not considered sanitary and 
is likely to “back up” and produce ob- 
jectionable odors—Hans W. Scumoivr. 


Unmarried Mothers 


Question: Can you give me the names 
of* three or four charitable as well as non- 
charitable institutions for expectant mothers? 
—P.W., Ill. 

Answer: We assume that your prob- 
lem is that of an unmarried expectant 
mother enrolled in your school system. 
While there are a number of maternity 
homes at which both free and paid care 
is obtainable, the best person to reach 
with such a problem is the head of the 
division of child welfare, Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

This official, when acquainted with 
the specific problem, will send a worker 
in that area to talk with the girl pri- 
vately and to work out a plan covering 
her requirements. The division of child 
welfare is acquainted with every facility 
for such care in the state. Such problems 
should be handled within the state of 
origin as this simplifies adoption pro 
ceedings in case such are contemplated 
or are recommended by the state’s con 


sultant.—M. W. 


Permits for Minors 


Question: | should like to see a definite 
policy worked out on work permits for 
minors. It seems to be a farce just now.— 
E.R.C., Mich. 

Answer: There is some question as to 
just what is meant by “a definite policy 
on work permits for minors.” A federal 
child labor law became effective in Mich- 
igan in 1939,which provides for certain 
controls on child labor in those industries 
producing goods sold through interstate 
commerce. They paralleled and over- 
lapped many controls set up in Michigan 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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The new Nesbitt “Package” for health, comfort and 
utility includes Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilators 
and Nesbitt Convectors integrated with steel shelving. 
School planners, architects and engineers can draw this 
modern classroom ensemble into their blueprints and 
write it into their specifications today. Nesbitts now 
make all the units of this complete “Package”—Nesbitt 
Syneretizer Unit Ventilators, Nesbitt Convectors and 
Nesbitt Steel Classroom Shelving Units. 


Long a neglected problem in schoolroom layout, the 


—_ PUT IT 


IN THE PLANS ! 


‘ 
J 


provision of adequate storage space is here disposed of 
in the modern manner of combining utility and beauty. 


Two factors put’the Nesbitt “Package” well within 
the reach of every school: 


1. The durable steel shelving units (in various widths ) 
are made by production line methods. 


2. The fuel savings of “Syncretized Air” prove in most 
cases to be sufficient to pay, within a reasonable time, 
for the installation of Nesbitt Syncretizers. 


If you have school building or modernizing plans on your desk, let 
us discuss with you the place in those plans for the Nesbitt “Package.” 


Made Exclusively by SOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 


State Road and Rhawn Street, Philadelphia 36, Pa. * 11 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. © Sold by Nesbitt and American Blower Corporation 
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| child labor laws. In order to prevent 











the situation of a child having to have 
a federal and a state permit where the 
laws overlapped, a cooperative plan be- 
tween the federal law enforcing agency, 
the department of labor and industry 
and the department of public instruction 
was worked out. 

Under this plan labor permits used 
under the state laws satisfy the require. 
ments of the federal laws and issuing 
officers are the same for both sets of laws, 
A set of instructions for carrying out 
this plan was prepared at this time, 
copies of which were distributed to all 
issuing officers. Copies of these instruc- 
tions have been sent out since the gen- 
eral distribution and will be sent on re- 
quest by the State Department of Public 
Instruction.—Howarp C, Prine. 


Educational Credit for G.I.'s 


Question: Has the state department of 
Michigan a well-defined policy on giving 
credit for Army service and toward which 
fields (majors and minors) can it be ap- 
plied?—C.E.R., Mich. 

Answer: The State Department of 
Public Instruction joined with the Michi- 
gan Secondary School Association early 
in 1945 to make a study of the problem 
of credit for educational experiences in 
the armed forces. The report containing 
the recommendations was published in 
the May 1945 issue of the Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association Bulletin — 
R. C. Faunce. 


Should Superintendent Teach? 


Question: Should the superintendent of 
schools of a system of three buildings, 30 
teachers and 950 pupils teach a class or 
conduct a study hall?—F.W.W., Idaho. 


Answer: In school systems of this 
size, this practice is avoided in order to 
assure the children and teachers the 
most efficient leadership possible on the 
part of the superintendent. If he carries 
on his supervision, organization, admin- 
istration, business management and pub- 
lic relations with care and thoroughness, 
the planning, execution and appraisal 
he must do will keep him busy. 

If he should take on teaching or study 
hall duties, the time devoted to these 
activities will interfere with his duties 
and responsibilities as superintendent. 
Furthermore, if he teaches a class or 
conducts a study hall, the hours thus 
fixed on his schedule preclude any op- 
portunity for observing his teachers at 
work during those hours, which denies 
them the value of such supervision. 

Because he will be called upon to 
meet emergencies or other demands 
during the time he might be teaching 
or conducting a study hall, the numer- 
ous interruptions will prove detrimental 
to the progress of the pupils in the 
class or study hall. Consequently, the 
practice you have in mind should be 
avoided.—Gerorce C. Kyre. 
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Bosse High School Auditorium, pride of the Evansville school system, 
after it was painted with SPRAY-DAY-LITE. 


Great Glidden maintenance paint wins 
another friend by superb performance 


e@ Unrestrained praise for SPRAY-DAY-LITE, 


6. S$ ed or brushed, it does not sag or run; produces 
such as that volunteered by Evansville Public Pe r 


little fog or mist when sprayed. 


Schools, is something of a habit with. schools 


; , ‘ ‘ : Before your next painting job, let us send a 
using this great Glidden oil enamel maintenance y P su 


paint. And here are the reasons why Glidden paint engineer to demonstrate the amaz- 
_ SPRAY-DAY-LITE increases lighting efficiency by 198 advantages of SPRAY-DAY-LITE in your 
giving maximum light reflection and diffusion. own building. You will also want the new 


. One coat equals conventional two-coat results. SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart which will 
. Provide smooth, solid covering over grimy, dirty 

and badly discolored surfaces of almost any type. 
. Its intense white does not yellow with age—also color combinations. For one or both, write... 


help you visualize a wide range of attractive 





available in 10 beautiful colors. 


- Durable, egg-shell finish eliminates eye-straining THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - Cleveland 2, Ohio 


glare— washes like tile. | » 
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It stands to reason that the biggest 
selling line must be offering the 
biggest values. And Garland is! 
More of everything that counts in 
volume cooking! Plenty of speed, 
convenience, flexibility, efficiency 
and economy. Because Garland 
Restaurant Ranges are designed 
and engineered by men who un- 
derstand today’s needs. Let your 
Garland Food Service Equipment 
Dealer show you, 
or write us direct. 
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Model 9/—General-purpose, 
medium priced. Closed cylinder... 


165-sheet capacity. 
Automatic feed. 
Motor drive optional. 


available. 


a complete line of Mimeograph duplicators 


Model 90—Hand operated, 
popular priced, 

ideal for short runs. 

Easy to operate. 


Model 92 
driven. Tens or thousands of low-cost copies 
easily produced in black or color. 


Choose your model, America! The modern, all-purpose 
Mimeograph* duplicator can be ordered and is being deliv- 
ered in increasingly substantial quantities. These are the 
models “‘road-tested”” by war, built to the same specifications 
that answered the heavy Army and Navy demands. 


They are built to take on many kinds of paper work jobs 
and give results you can be proud of. Copies are crisp, clear, 
black on white. The last copy is as legible as the first copy 
whether you run them off by the tens or thousands. Copies 
will not smear or fade. 


The Mimeograph duplicator is clean in operation. Any 
model is so simple to operate, a child can do it successfully 
with a minimum of instruction. 


A. B. Dick Company backs up the promise in its product 
with nationwide service, free instructional help, complete 
mechanical service, specialized help for you in harnessing 
Mimeograph efficiency and Mimeograph versatility to your 
particular needs. If you’re in the market for a new dupli- 
cator, mail the coupon at right. 
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*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com 


pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S, Patent Office 
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COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPAD 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. NS-446 

720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Please send me further information on the 
Mimeograph duplicators now available. 


I would like a demonstration. 
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Company (or institution) 
Address 
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For The People 


FTER watching the sorry show of a handful of 
reactionary southern senators in their three week 
filibuster against the proposed Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act designed to prevent economic or political 
discrimination against any individual because of race, 
creed or color, we are strongly reminded of Father 
Gabriel Richard’s prayer to the Michigan territorial 
legislature in the 1820’s. Father Richard walked slowly 
down the aisle to the rostrum, gazed seriously at the 
representatives for a time and then in his quaint 
broken English quietly offered the following prayer: 
“O Lord, bless dis legislatif council and enable dem 
to act for de people and not for demselfs.” 


Equal Pay in Connecticut 


HE Connecticut .“equal pay bill” goes into effect 

on July 1, 1946. This act (P.A. No. 140, 1945) 
states simply that “No towa or city or other munici- 
pality or board of education thereof shall discriminate 
on the basis of sex in the determination of the amounts 
to be paid or the payments to be made to persons em- 
ployed as teachers in public schools.” 

Connecticut thus becomes the first state to declare 
by statute that the long-standing and commonly ac- 
cepted exploitation of women teachers must cease. 
This forward-looking piece of legislation is in line 
with a similar proposed federal bill (see The Nation’s 
ScHoots, January 1946, p. 19) which seeks to elim- 
inate wage-sex discrimination in all economic activity. 

There is no sensible reason for wage differentials 
between male and female teachers. The stock argu- 
ment that salary differentials are necessary to attract 
men is simply another way of saying that schools 
should continue their exploitation of women by main- 
taining lower salaries for them. The peculiar point 
of this situation is that this argument is usually ad- 
vanced by superintendents and echoed by school board 
members. The real reason is that the administrator, 
because of precedent, inertia and uncertainty, plus a 
desire not to deviate from conventional practice, is 
more responsible for the continuation of the outmoded 
and ethically untenable practice than the layman. 
Whenever school districts really decide to pay their 
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teachers adequate salaries the need for the male differ- 
ential disappears. The Connecticut example is an ex- 
cellent one for other states to follow. 


Driver Training 
OO many secondary schools are taking only slight, 


if any, specific interest in providing courses to 
teach adolescents to drwe automobiles safely. There 
are numerous excuses: the crowded curriculum won’t 
permit it; university inspectors don’t think it is aca- 
demically respectable; if you cannot give credit, pupils 
are not interested, and dozens of others. 

The accident toll among automobile drivers and the 
unfortunates who accompany them over a measured 
period is actually higher than the cost of life during 
World War II. People who look most seriously at 
battle mortality blandly pass over our traffic accident 
toll with slight interest. Killing and maiming a few 
score people a week in almost every urban center is 
not quite so dramatic as the mass losses of the war 
but it is cumulatively even more significant. It is a 
traffic toll this country can ill afford. 

It is possible by sensible driver education to reduce 
traffic accidents. The first comprehensive survey of 
the effect of driver training in the Cleveland public 
schools, recently published by the American Automo- 
bile Association, indicates that accidents among those 
individuals who had received driver training amounted 
to only half the total for untrained drivers. The Cleve- 
land experiment indicates the desirability of providing 
driver education. 


Educational Localism 


HE number of students per hundred of total 
population in institutions of advanced learning 
appears to have doubled in the last twenty years, ac- 
cording to the most recent tabulation (Pamphlet 98, 
1945) by the U. S. Office of Education. In 1922-23 
the ratio of college and university students was one to 
every 212 of total population and in 1938-39 the num- 
ber was one to every 108. 
The states west of the Mississippi are sending more 
of their young people to college than is any other 
regional group. One out of every 47 attends from 
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Utah. Since much of this increase has taken place 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth years, which are 
essentially secondary and not advanced education, re- 
gardless of institutional affiliation or conventional as- 
sociation, most of the improvement should be consid- 
ered as a desirable extension of secondary educational 
facilities to more individuals. The increase indicates 
a significant improvement in individual opportunity. 

The same survey also shows a high degree of local- 
ism in choice of institutions. For the country as a 
whole, including all institutions of collegiate rank, 
four of every five students in attendance are residents 
of the state while 19.2 per cent are nonresidents, 0.2 
per cent come from outlying possessions or territories 
and 0.6 per cent are from foreign countries. Ninety 
per cent of all enrollments in public institutions are 
of local residents as contrasted with a 65 per cent local 
enrollment in privately operated and _ controlled 
agencies. 

There are several reasons for this strong develop- 
ment of localism in advanced education. State-oper- 
ated agencies, despite recent “tendencies to supplement 
their incomes, still remain in the lower tuition brackets 
and the distribution of institutions throughout the 
state makes it possible for individuals to shop for 
lower institutional living expenses near home. While 
forced by public opinion to keep resident tuition rates 
low, there has been a noticeable tendency for public 
institutions to increase heavily the tuition rates charged 
Increased tuition plus travel ex- 
pense, in addition to higher living costs, makes it 
cheaper to remain near home. The extension of the 
community secondary schools through the fourteenth 
year will stimulate this tendency during the next few 


for nonresidents. 


decades. 

The additional institutional efforts to discourage in- 
terstate transfer, particularly of undergraduate students 
through more rigid credit regulations, the intensifica- 
tion of indoctrination for “school loyalty,” alumni 
pressure and growing state restrictions that favor resi- 
dents in professional licensing regulations, all com- 
bine to make the home state attractive for general as 
well as advanced professional education. 

This tendency toward educational localism even 
through graduate professional schools may ultimately 
represent a national liability that cannot be easily over- 
come. For the growth of the individual as well as for 
the welfare of the nation, it seems highly desirable 
that every effort should be made by those preparing 
for the professions to obtain the advantages of at least 
two different schools situated in widely separated parts 
of the country. 


Academic Costume 
ECONDARY SCHOOLS have been using the 


“academic” cap and gown costume for more than 
a quarter of a century. The original reason was sound. 
The elimination of economic competition in outlays 
for graduation garb among girls served as a slight 








integrating device in the postwar secondary school that 
was developing too much snobbery. These colored cos- 
tumes, distinguished always from drab collegiate black, 
became highly popular with pupils and parents and 
resulted in a nationwide business devoted to making 
and renting academic costumes. 

In recent years smart promotion by these “academic” 
entrepreneurs has obtained more widespread use of 
the cap and gown by adding the lower secondary 
schools, some elementary schools and in a few instances 
even the preprimary division to their list of renters. Na- 
tional publicity of “tot-graduations” has stirred the 
emotions of many a professor who takes his medieval 
mummery and trappings seriously. Some professors 
even refer to the wearing of academic garb at institu- 
tions of advanced learning as “a dignified and sacred 
custom.” Considerable discussion on this subject has 
been carried on for the last half year that might better 
have been devoted to improvement of instruction. 

Academic garb is merely a vestige of the tradition 
of the Middle Ages that still clings to ivied walls and 
“glorifies” the professor at convocations, commence- 
ments and other extraclass occasions. If mature 
scholars still wish to play Indian and wear outmoded 
garments that presumptively “set them apart,” that 
is their privilege but there is nothing sacred about the 
practice. 


Freedom of Press 


HE unanimous decision of the U. S. Supreme 

Court in the Esquire Case (see The Narion’s 
ScHoots, September 1945), delivered by Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas, to the effect that “Con- 
gress has left the Postmaster General with no power to 
prescribe standards for the literature or the art which 
a mailable periodical disseminates” is a signal victory 
for freedom of publication. 

The case was started several years ago by Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker when he barred Esquire 
from the second-class mailing privilege because, under 
the influence of extraneous pressure, he disapproved the 
art and literature presented by Esquire. The signal 
and unqualified defeat of the Postmaster General in 
both the lower and upper courts is cheering to those 
who saw in his unjustified and arbitrary action the 
possibility that these acts of censorship, if unchecked, 
might soon be stretched to cover other fields. It is 
heartening news to all publications which are just 
emerging from the ironclad and generally stupid 
censorship of army and navy authorities during the 
war. Free government cannot be long sustained if 
elective or appointed local, state or federal officers are 
permitted to determine what the people can read. 
Individual taste and individual judgments should con- 
tinue to be the significant criteria. 


Avs Uniter 
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SHERWOOD SHANKLAND 


T WAS 1920. The Department of Superintendence 

decided ‘that a strong full-time secretary was needed. 
Robinson G. Jones of Cleveland recommended Sher- 
wood Dodge Shankland, secretary of the Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. Shankland accepted and 
for twenty-five years has with great competence 
arranged the annual winter meeting, which has become 
the most important professional gathering of school- 
men in the country, far overshadowing even the 
summer convention of the parent National Education 
Association. Not only do from 6000 to 8000 school 
administrators gather for a week during each February, 
but other N.E.A. departments, collateral and inde- 
pendent groups meet with “the big show.” 

It has been transformed from the “winter market” 
into the 12 ring circus. The problems of housing, of 
adequate meeting places, of conflicting dates, of han- 
dling prima donnas and nervous speakers, of starting 
meetings on time and of keeping clear of educational 
politics are both delicate and difficult. These problems 
would drive a man of less stability and poise than 
Sherwood Shankland either to drink or to a little 
room with cushioned walls. 

In addition to the conventions “Sherry” has taken 
care of membership drives, general finance, yearbook 
committee meetings and has supervised all publica- 
tions of the A.A.S.A. He has eaten up details as a 
hungry furnace does coal. No problem has been too 
complicated, no personality has been too difficult and 
no sharp divergencies of professional and_ personal 
views have been too disturbing. His has been the 
democratic philosophy of allowing every man to air 
his views and then of finding a solid common ground 
for action after free discussion. 

Sherwood Dodge Shankland was born at Willough- 
by, Ohio, on April 6, 1874, and received his bachelor’s 
degree from Western Reserve in 1894. He taught 
science and was principal at Willoughby High School 
for two years, spending his summers as clerk at the 
Metatoxet House, Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island. 
For the next thirteen years he was superintendent of 
the Willoughby schools, leaving in 1909 to take the 
directorship of the Andrews School for Girls in his 
village and manage its $6,000,000 endowment. He 
spent four summers acquiring his master’s degree. 

The job of director apparently still left him with 
sufficient leisure to play an active part in village life 
as school board president, councilman, representative 
to the state legislature and later secretary of the North- 
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Able . . . Courageous... 
Efficient... Friendly 


eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association from 1916 through 
1921. In addition, he also served the boy scouts and 
the community war chest during World War I. 

According to Mrs. Shankland, “Sherry’s” entire back- 
ground up to 1921 was simply preparation for his larger 
job. As director of Andrews School, he cleveloped skill 
in finance; as secretary of an Ohio teachers’ association, 
he learned about teachers and principals outside of 
the classroom, and as hotel clerk, he was disciplined 
in the theory that the customer is always right, pro- 
vided he can prove it, and that experience has helped 
him run the big conventions with unruffled mien. 

Sherry is a modest and self-effacing gentleman who 
enjoys himself most in small intimate groups. He has 
a delightful sense of humor, tells some good stories 
and knows more superintendents and educators inti- 
mately than any man in the country. With his phe- 
nomenal memory for detail, implemented by the aid of 
good secretaries, he has never been caught without an 
answer or the knowledge of where to find it. 

Sherwood Shankland has been competent, efficient, 
tireless, honest, fair and impartial in his conduct of 
office. Every man has received the same treatment. 
He has been flexible toward differences of opinion, 
never has shown a desire for personal power and is 
beloved by all who know him intimately, including 
those people who have worked for him. 

His career may be summarized by saying that he 
has been a competent and understanding schoolman, a 
superb organizational secretary, a good citizen and an 
outstanding American. We wish him many years of 
leisure to enjoy the companionship of his good wife 
and close friends and to follow his hobbies, probably 
attending educational conventions and organizing bat- 
tlefield tours—Arruur B. MozHLMAN 








HE need for the improvement 

of personnel practices and poli- 
cies in the administration of our pub- 
lic schools did not stem from the war 
emergency. The war simply drama- 
tized a condition that has always 
existed and one that will continue to 
exist until something is done about 
it. 

The Glencoe board of education 
has adopted recently a personnel pro- 
gram that is designed to achieve a 
long-range solution of the problem. 
The action taken by the board in- 
cludes the approval of the following 
policies : 

l. Beginning July 1, all teachers 
will be employed and paid for twelve 
months each year and allowed a 
month’s vacation with full pay. 

2. Recognizing that teaching is 
the supreme function of the schools, 
the salaries of classroom teachers 
shall be determined on the same 
basis as those of special teachers, 
counselors and building principals. 

3. Accepting the validity of the 
principle of equal pay for equal 
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No Summers 


The board of education of Glencoe, Ill., is shown in session. Members, 
beginning at far end of table and reading clockwise, are: C. E. Snell, 






Torkel Korling 


president; Mrs. George E. Schumacher; Mrs. W. S. Christopher; Mrs. 
David Mayer Jr.; Paul J. Misner, secretary; Clarence H. Shaver; W. T. 
McCullough Jr. Not present when picture was taken, Barton R. Gebhart. 


work, a single salary schedule has 
been adopted with all sex differen- 
tials eliminated. 

4. Believing that the preparation- 
automatic type of salary schedule 
encourages inertia and mediocrity, 
advancement on the salary schedule 
shall be determined on the basis of 
open merit ratings established co- 
operatively by teachers, counselors 
and administrators. 

The decision of our board of edu- 
cation to employ teachers and pay 
them for twelve months each year is 
intended to do more than provide 
these persons with a more adequate 
income. It is recognition of the fact 
that teaching can no longer be con- 
sidered a part-time job. We are 
convinced that teaching can never 
achieve the status of a profession so 
long as we expect our teachers to 





work at odd jobs or live with their 
relatives to compensate for an en- 
forced vacation of two months each 
year. 

The world in which we live de- 
mands that teachers have the oppor- 
tunity to improve continuously their 
personal. and _ professional compe- 
tencies and the opportunity to extend 
and enrich their backgrounds of ex- 
perience. Similarly, it demands the 
extension of in-service programs that 
will ensure the continuous improve- 
ment and adjustment of curriculum 
policies and practices. 

Under the twelve months’ plan, 
including the month’s vacation with 
pay, we shall have control of ap- 
proximately six additional weeks of 
the teachers’ time. During this period 
each year some teachers will remain 
in the community to serve in a com- 
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bined educational and recreational 
program. Others will participate in 
local workshop activities in which 
opportunity will be provided for 
them to improve their skills and 
abilities in the fields of art, music, 
dramatics, speech education, science 
and the like. Still others will be en- 
gaged in the revision of curriculum 
materials and in editing the reports 
of in-service study groups. 

In addition to the activities that 
will be conducted locally, provisions 
will be made each year for some 
teachers to engage in regional and 
foreign travel and for others to at- 
tend colleges and universities for ad- 
vanced study. From year to year the 
activities of teachers will be varied to 
ensure variety of experiences. 

Nearly everyone agrees that teach- 
ing is the supreme function of the 
schools. Working intimately and 
directly with children, teachers are 
charged with the most important 
single responsibility of the entire 
school system. In addition, they are 
recognized repeatedly as the most 
important agents in the development 
of effective programs of school and 
community relationships. Educa- 
tional authorities emphasize increas- 
ingly that permanent improvements 
in curriculum practices can _ be 
achieved only when the teacher is 
involved actively in planning and 
evaluating the educational program. 

While there is thus much evidence 
of an increased appreciation of the 
classroom teacher, this appreciation 
has not been reflected in our person- 
nel policies or in our salary schedules. 
Prestige and economic security have 
not been achieved by spending years 
of effective service in the classroom. 
Those who have desired to achieve 
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The Glencoe board considers the teacher the most important unit in the 
school system. Its new personnel program to take effect July | will 
put athens on a 12 months’ pay basis, allow them a month's vacation 
with pay, give them salary increases based on merit rating, and will allow 
onal pay for equal work, thus doing away with the sex differential. 


these goals have sought promotion to 
administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions. 

It is because our board of educa- 
tion is convinced that teaching must 
be made just as attractive as any 


other activity of the school system - 


that the salaries of teachers are to 
be determined on the same basis as 
those of counselors, special teachers 
and building principals. 

At first glance it may seem a bit 
difficult to justify a policy which 
appears on the surface to discourage 
rather than encourage men to enter 
the teaching profession. We are con- 
vinced that acceptance of the essen- 
tially democratic principle of equal 
pay for equal work need do nothing 
of the sort. We are concerned pri- 
marily with the improvement of 
teaching. We wish to attract and re- 


tain the most competent individuals 
available to teach in the schools of 
our community. We intend to re- 
ward them just as adequately as pos- 
sible on the basis of performance. 
For the most part, current per- 
sonnel policies are equally discourag- 
ing to men and women alike. It is 
difficult to believe that we can con- 
tinue to attract ambitious, creative 
and emotionally stable women to our 
profession when they are frankly told 
that they cannot expect the same 
equality of opportunity to compete 
with men that exists in the business 
world or in almost any other pro- 
fession. It is our firm conviction 
that significant improvement of per- 
sonnel policies with adequate re- 
wards for superior service is the only 
means of obtaining better teachers 
regardless of sex. In our study of 
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personnel policies there was no single 
issue that concerned us more than the 
question of merit ratings and awards. 
All of us recognized fully the dan- 
gers inherent in traditional practices 
of rating teachers. None of us was 
willing to approve any plan whereby 
merit ratings would be .determined 
by one or a few individuals. 

We were firmly convinced, how- 
ever, that substantial increases in 
salaries could not be justified sensibly 
unless some means were devised to 
ensure that improved salaries would 
result in improved services. We were 
also convinced that the problem of 
merit could not be reduced simply to 
the proposition of “to rate or not to 
rate.” 

Continuous evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of personnel services is an 
inescapable responsibility of school 
administration. The problem _be- 
comes one of determining means 
whereby this evaluation can be 
achieved democratically. 

Fortunately, some beginnings have 
already been made in our school 
system in an effort to achieve a co- 
operative plan of evaluating the 
teachers’ competence. Several years 
ago we developed an evaluation in- 
strument which makes provision for 
descriptive ratings covering four 
areas of personal and professional 
activity. 

The areas covered include (1) per- 
sonal-social relationships, (2) profes- 
sional development, (3) pupil-teacher 
relationships, (4) community rela- 
tionships. The technics employed in 
the use of the instrument involve 
self-appraisal by the teacher and co- 
operative appraisal by the teacher 
and the counselors, administrators 
and supervisors with whom he is 
most closely associated. 


Rating Practice Is -Liked 


While we recognize many imper- 
fections in our present methods of 
evaluation, our teachers are con- 
vinced that these are infinitely better 
than traditional rating practices or 
the equally indefensible practice of 
dodging the issue until the problem 
of gross incompetence makes neces- 
sary the use of subtler and more 
devious methods. 

The widespread use of preparation- 
automatic salary schedules is due 
quite obviously to the fact that even 
the maximum salaries of teachers 
have been much too low. As the 
general level of salaries is improved, 
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it becomes apparent that the prepara- 
tion-automatic schedule which pro- 
vides no real incentives must be 
abandoned for the preparation-merit 
schedule which recognizes and re- 
wards superior service. 

The development of the foregoing 
policies has been the result of inten- 
sive study and discussion covering a 
period of nearly two years. During 
the early years of the war we sought 
to solve the increasingly difficult per- 
sonnel problem by providing bonuses 
and cost-of-living adjustments. It 
soon became apparent to our board 
of education that a long-range solu- 
tion of the problem could never be 
satisfactorily achieved on an emer- 
gency basis. 


What Long-Range Study Included 


The board’s long-range study in- 
cluded an analysis of current condi- 
tions and trends in the’ Glencoe 
schools in relation to our teaching, 
operating and clerical personnel. It 
also included inter-district compari- 
sons and comparisons with certain 
selected school systems. In addition, 
the study included a detailed analysis 
of the costs of the proposed salary 
schedules, the fiscal ability of the 
community and projections of costs 
through the year 1960. 

Among many facts that the study 
revealed the: following were highly 
significant. The rate of teacher turn- 
over had increased from 5 per cent in 
1940 to 20 per cent in 1945. In spite 
of this rapid rate of turnover the 
median age of teachers in active serv- 
ice in the Glencoe schools had in- 
creased from 32.5 years in 1935 to 
3755 years in 1945 and the median 
age of teachers entering the service 
of the schools had increased from 25 
years in 1935 to 35 years in 1945. 
Additional evidence of an extremely 
undesirable rate of teacher turnover 
was revealed by the fact that the 
median length of service had in- 
creased from only three and one half 
years in 1935 to four years in 1945. 

It is highly significant that most of 
this teacher turnover was due to the 
competition of more attractive sal- 
aries offered not by comparable ele- 
mentary schools but by high schools, 


private schools, colleges and univer- 


sities. This fact suggests quite clearly 
that educators and lay citizens alike 
need a better understanding of the 
importance of elementary education. 

While the study provided much 
additional information the foregoing 


facts were evidence enough that our 
personnel policies needed revision. 

The problem of determining a 
completely satisfactory basis upon 
which our salary schedules could be 
developed proved as baffling and 
difficult as this problem must always 
be. While we were unable to agree 
upon any single basis from which 
salary schedules could be projected, 
we were completely in agreement 
that we should seek to pay salaries 
that recognized the great social im- 
portance of teaching and salaries that 
approached more nearly those paid 
or earned in comparable professions. 

That our salaries have been im- 
proved significantly is evidenced by 
the fact that our present minimum 
salaries have been increased $800 and 
our maximum salaries have been 
increased $1400. 

It would be extremely misleading 
to imply in what has been said that 
the achievement of an improved per- 
sonnel program for our schools is the 
result of our recent action. On the 
contrary, this action was possible be- 
cause much hard work has been done 
by many people over a long period 
of time. For years the teachers of 
our schools have worked tirelessly to 
render effective services to the chil- 
dren and adults of our community. 
They have had faith that good 
schools functioning as dynamic agen- 
cies of the community would win the 
appreciation and support of our 
citizens. In this faith they have not 
been disappointed. 


High Quality of Board Members 


Of the greatest importance is the 
fact that we have been fortunate in 
the quality of our school board mem- 
bers. These persons have recognized 
that they had the responsibility to 
be informed concerning the needs 
and purposes of the educational pro- 
gram of the schools. They have spent 
several full days each year in attend- 
ance at meetings where the activities 
and problems of the school system 
were presented and discussed. They 
have not been content to assume that 
their sole responsibility was to save 
money but rather that it was their 
responsibility to spend money intelli- 
gently for the improvement of educa- 
tional services. 

With this high sense of its respon- 
sibility it is easy to understand why 
our board of education has sought 
a long-range solution to the person- 
nel problem. 
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| have still to see the child who will become overfed with movies. 


Let Movies Be the Center 
of School Work 


HE honest pedagogue of today 
looks at the American educa- 
tional scene with great alarm. With 
dismay he observes how a force, alien 


to his educational world, is draining 
his educational effort and is taking 
the child away from him. He sees, 
in short, the disastrous influence of 
the movies on the modern child. 

The discerning teacher is envious 
when he observes the all-out atten- 
tion which the child who drowses in 
the classroom musters for the movies. 
He feels pity when he sees how en- 
thusiasm is wasted by the child in 
his pathetic efforts to digest the shal- 
lowest and most dangerous product 
of pseudo-art the world has ever seen. 

There is no need in an educational 
periodical to elaborate on the evils 
of present day movie production. Its 
lack of imagination, its falsification 
of social standards, its moral hypoc- 
risy, its degradation of love to sexual 
attraction, its attacks on the child’s 
nervous poise, these and other evils 
are too well known. 

Yet, for one reason or another, no 
serious attempt has been made to 
stem a development which, if un- 
checked, will produce a generation 
crude and warped in its views, low 
in moral standards, unbalanced ner- 
vously. When I read the treatises on 
the future of education which our 
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educators write, I do not know 
whether I should laugh or weep. 
They are so utterly oblivious to the 
stark fact that, while they theorize, 
a practical educational job is being 
done by people who are not educa- 
tors, who, in fact, have no educa- 
tional motives, who think of profit 
only and, therefore, present what is 
shallow and low because that is 
willingly accepted by the public. 

Gloomy as the picture appears, 
there is, however, no need for despair 
if we will only see that we can do 
something about it so effective that 
the whole picture will be changed. 
We can transform this curse of mod- 
ern education into a blessing. 

The enthusiasm of young people 
for the motion picture, cheated and 
deceived by it as they are, neverthe- 
less is a clear indication of the tre- 
mendous possibilities slumbering in 
this youngest child of art. Like other 
modern inventions, the motion pic- 
ture shares the fate of being devel- 
oped technically to the peak of per- 
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fection, while being dwarfed in its 
artistic and spiritual aspirations. 
Now and then we are privileged 
to catch a glimpse of what the 
movies could be when we see a sin- 
gle performance in which artistic 
imagination keeps up with technical 
progress. Then we visualize for a 
moment what a world it would be if 
all movie production were on the 
same lofty level and, under its influ- 
ence, inspired youth could be led to 
heights of which we teachers never 
dream in our own daily work. 
Although I deplore the present 
state of affairs, I am a great “fan” 
of the ideal movie and a believer in 
its educational future. What is more, 
I am confident that there is a way in 
which we teachers can help ensure 
this future. The suggestions I make 
are daring but, confronted with a 
situation new in the history of educa- 
tion and faced with a calamity of the 
first order, I feel that only radical 
suggestions will help. I propose that 
the movies be made the center of our 
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school work in grade and high 
school, that they take the place at 
present held by the teacher. 

To be sure, we already have visual 
education. This is only a supplement 
to teaching, however, and as a sup- 
plement it is often used at the wrong 
moment and, therefore, suffers in its 
effectiveness. I suggest something 
entirely different. I should like to 
get the movies under the control of 
the school and, with the movies, the 
child’s education. I would give the 
movies so large a place in the school 
work that the child would lose the 
urge to go to the show in after-school 
hours because he has been exposed to 
movies all day in school. 

This means we would do to the 
movies what the movies have done 
to the school, namely, steal the inter- 
est of the child from the moving pic- 
ture theater and put it back in the 
school where it belongs. When I 
conceived this idea, I was startled by 
its revolutionary implications but in 
thinking it through I find that it is 
sound. The movie turns out to be 
not only a powerful medium of art 
but also a great tool of education. 


How It Would Work Out 


In order to make this clear, let me 
apply the idea to single subjects. Let 
me take American history of the 
eighteenth century. A movie would 
present the life of an American fam- 
ily in that age. We would see the 
different members of the family i 
their home, in church, with their 
friends, in their work and political 
activities, traveling and in pursuit of 
their hobbies. What is often hard for 
the teacher, namely, to give the child 
a full conception of all the political, 
social, economic, religious, educa- 
tional aspects which make up his- 
tory, is done easily by the movies. 
But this is only one advantage of 
movies over teacher education! 

A human interest story in which 
history is embedded plus the child’s 
preference for visual education will 
make the material more attractive 
than anything a good teacher can 
present. Last, the subject, usually 
presented by the average teacher with 
a background pitifully insufficient 
for the size of the subject, would 
now be in the hands of the best his- 
torians of the country who would 
make the film in cooperation with 
the best writers and educators and 
have it played by the best actors. 

The child would listen to Charles 
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Beard instead of Miss Jones, who per- 
haps has some knowledge of the 
facts but lacks the reasoning power 
and imagination for their interpre- 
tation, or Miss Smith, who lacks even 
a knowledge of the facts. The whole 
of American history could be molded 
into the life story of generations of 
the same family. Controversial ma- 
terial could be offered in two ver- 
sions of the same topic: the Civil 
War shown in one movie from the 
Northern point of view and in an- 
other from the Southern. 

The teacher’s new task would be 
to discuss each movie afterward, so 
as to see whether all the facts were 
understood in their respective impor- 
tance. How lively a discussion this 
would be, we can guess from listen- 
ing to the discussions youngsters 
have now after their ordinary movie 
visits. The material would be re- 
viewed by seeing the movie again. 
What fun this would be! Compared 
with the old style reviews, the new 
ones would show how much more 
the pupil retains from movie impres- 
sions than from facts contained in 
textbooks and how much larger an 
area he can cover. 

The teacher, released from the task 
of putting knowledge across, could 
devote his main efforts to the study 
of individual personalities. Thus, he 
would be able to help and guide the 
child in accordance with our new 
conception of education which aims 
not only at increasing knowledge but 
at developing the child’s personality. 
In living together with the child in 
the interesting world of the movies, 
he would come more easily to friend- 
ly and intimate terms with the pupil. 


Would Enliven Other Subjects 


Let us see what our new method 
would do to other subjects. There is 
English, not liked by many pupils. 
Here, esthetic appreciation could be 
developed, a faculty which is not 
even tapped in many classrooms to- 
day because it was not first tapped 
in the teacher. Think of movies in 
which Shakespeare’s plays are pre- 
sented by actors like the late John 
Barrymore or in which Browning’s 
poetry is analyzed by Robert Frost. 

The same holds true in art and 
music. How much beauty most 
modern people miss because their 
esthetic sense was never stimulated! 
How much richer the life of the na- 
tion could become with a generation 
of children who have experienced 


beauty and have a great thirst for it! 

In the field of sociology the child’s 
enthusiasm could be easily won for 
the fight against prejudices. The two 
gravest social problems of our age 
and fhation, labor and race, would 
not need be taught in the abstract 
terms of modern sociology. The 
child would see the Negro and his 
family, share vicariously in his 
pleasures and troubles, understand 
how human the Negro is and how 
similar to himself. The son of the 
manufacturer would live vicariously 
in the home of the worker and the 
worker’s son in the house of the 
manufacturer and both would come 
out with eyes opened to the needs 
and problems of each other. In the 
same way, movies could open up 
new vistas of approach to geography, 
geology, biology, health education, 
religion. 


Movies for the Teacher 


There are, no doubt, single sub- 
jects which do not lend themselves to 
movie teaching. There are the Three 
R’s which probably need to be taught 
by the teacher, and chemistry and 
physics in high school where the ex- 
periment is of educational value. But 
even here movies could be helpful, 
this time, however, movies for the 
teacher instead of the child, movies 
on the method of teaching. 

For example, in a movie on the 
method of reading, an authority 
could be shown teaching a class of 
pupils and overcoming all the ob- 
stacles the teacher meets when he 
introduces his pupils into the world 
of letters. Most teachers would pre- 
fer learning by this method to read- 
ing dry books on the subject. 

Two questions may have come to 
the mind of the reader. First, is there 
not danger that the child will become 
overfed with movies? My answer is 
an emphatic “No!” I have still to 
see the child that will ever become 
overfed with them. 

Second, is such a project feasible 
financially? While the sums needed 
to make the movies suggested may 
seem fantastic if taken by themselves, 
in my estimation they will not seem 
so large when we consider that 40,- 
000,000 or 50,000,000 children could 
be served. Compared with the mag- 
nitude of the American school sys- 
stem and with the effect movies 
would have in revitalizing American 
education, the expense would be 
moderate, very moderate. 
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Here's Democratic Method 
for Selecting Teachers 


HE method and machinery for 
the selection of teachers outlined’ 
here are based on the assumption that 
all persons for whom the selection 
has implications should have a voice 
in the selection according to their 
varying abilities and judgments. 
Democratic administration not only 
should strive for common under- 
standing as a basis for thought and 
action but should seek to promote 
the individual and group develop- 
ment of those concerned by using 
the contributions which they have 
the ability to make. 


Teacher Selection Committee 


The basic operational machinery 
prevalent in the school systems in 
this locality is the line and staff or- 
ganization. The line and staff organ- 
ization can function democratically 
in the selection of teachers if the 
proper safeguards are provided with- 
in the organization. Under the pro- 
posed plan, each school building 
would have a teacher selection com- 
mittee composed of the principal, the 
head of the department concerned 
and two teachers selected by the 
teaching staff. We assume that the 
heads of departments are always se- 
lected for a limited term by the 
teachers within that department. 

Each year the pupils in the school 
will be asked to list the characteristics 
they like in teachers, as well as 
the characteristics they dislike. These 
likes and dislikes will be made into 
a composite and continuous check 
list to be used by teachers in helping 
select new teachers. Of course, the 
ideal democratic method might be 
to let the pupils select the teachers, 
the teachers select the principal and 
so on. But we must keep in mind 
that all persons concerned are to 
participate within the limits of their 
abilities. Children are not mature 
enough in their judgments to have 
full control over the selection of their 
teachers. 
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We will now assume that a va- 
cancy occurs in the home economics 
department of a local high school. 
The superintendent sends out notices 
of the vacancy, together with the 
qualifications desired, to several col- 
lege placement bureaus and com- 
mercial teachers’ agencies. Let us say 
that 20 applicants are found for the 
position. 

The teacher selection committee, 
composed of two teachers elected by 
the teaching staff, the head of the 
home economics department and the 
principal, is called into session to go 
over the applications in the light of 
the qualifications desired. It finds 
eight applicants who do not meet 
the standards set up by the various 
crediting agencies and by the school. 
These are eliminated at once. The 
remaining 12 applications are sent 
back to the teachers by their repre- 
sentatives on the committee. 


Four Applicants Chosen 


A general teachers’ meeting is 
called and the group studies the 12 
applications with the pupils’ check 
list of desirable and undesirable char- 


acteristics. Using their knowledge- 


and experience these teachers also 
consider the candidates in the light 
of the kind of teacher that would be 
desirable to work with. They find 
four applicants who seem to be 
equally capable of filling the posi- 
tion satisfactorily. The applications 
of these four are sent back to the 
committee on teacher selection with 
the understanding that no applicant 
will be recommended to the super- 
intendent who has not first been ap- 
proved by the teachers. 

The committee goes over the re- 
maining four applications in the 


light of the expertness of the prin- 
cipal, the home economics depart- 
ment head and the teacher repre- 
sentatives. Out of the four two are 
selected who seem to meet the stand- 
ards. These two are recommended 
to the superintendent with the un- 
derstanding that no applicant who is 
not recommended by the committee 
will be recommended to the board 
of education by the superintendent. 


Superintendent Makes Selection 


The superintendent calls in the 
two applicants for personal inter- 
views and, in the light of his expert- 
ness as an administrator and super- 
visor, makes a selection and recom- 
mends one of the applicants to the 
board of education with the under- 
standing that the board will not em- 
ploy any person not recommended 
by the superintendent. 

The board may hire or reject the 
applicant whom the superintendent 
has recommended. In the event that 
the board, using its expertness in re- 
lation to the larger community of 
people, finds something about the 
applicant that makes it advisable 
not to employ him, it may so advise 
the superintendent and ask him to 
present another candidate. The su- 
perintendent may now ask the com- 
mittee to present another recom- 
mendation. It is possible that the 
selection may go back again to the 
teachers as a group and that they 
may be asked to add to their original 
selection of four candidates. 

If our schools are to have any in- 
fluence in making democracy more 
functional than it is now, we must 
use democratic methods within the 
school. One way to help do this 
would be to replace the highly auto- 
cratic methods of teacher selection 
commonly used by a method in 
which all individuals for whom the 
selection has implications would have 
a voice in that selection according 
to their respective abilities. 





Auditorium of the Crary Elementary School, Detroit, showing cinder block wall construction. 


Simplicity of 


N THIS postwar period when 

administrators, board members 
and architects are deep in the study 
of new school building plans to meet 
the needs of their communities, 
proper methods of construction, efh- 
cient heating and ventilating systems 
and modern lighting installations are 
of paramount interest. 

When materials are scarce and 
costs are excessive, it is essential to 
know what is best in the way of 
materials and what are the simplest 
and most efficient construction fea- 
tures. 

The Detroit board of education has 
developed school planning to a fine 
point wherein the educational re- 
quirements are given first preference 
and the construction features and se- 
lection of materials are designed to 
fulfill these requirements. Every- 
thing that does not work specifically 
to facilitate or to improve educa- 
tional processes is eliminated. Money 
is not spent foolishly through the im- 
proper use of floor space or the im- 
proper selection of construction 
methods; materials not conducive to 
providing the maximum in service 
are eliminated from any school con- 
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Construction With Cinder Block 
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struction program to protect the in- 
terest of all communities. This is 
particularly true when funds for 
school construction are limited and 
when the community and school 
populations are increasing. 

We have developed the skeleton 
form of building construction using 
flat slabs whenever possible. When 
it is applicable, we employ a form 
of clay tile construction with the 
joists running parallel to the exterior 
walls; this keeps the floor-to-floor 
height to a minimum and produces 
the best conditions for the comple- 
tion of the building interiors. This 
type of construction allows the use 
of nonbearing curtain enclosing 
walls having a minimum masonry 
wall thickness. Exterior masonry 
wall insulation is provided by the 
furring of walls and columns with 
cinder block and with the applica- 
tion of insulating material to wall 
spandrels under windows and back 
of radiators. 

All classroom wall surfaces are of 
cinder block with cross partitions 


built of solid block units; corridor 
wall surfaces are of standard cinder 
block. Classroom walls have a wain- 
scot of glazed brick tile to the height 
of the chalk trough to prevent their 
being marred and disfigured by pu- 
pils. 

We use exposed masonry units, 
such as cinder block, for corridors 
and toilet rooms, with a glazed brick 
tile wainscot which provide a prac- 
tical, durable type of school construc- 
tion, placing special emphasis on sim- 
plicity of construction and reduction 
of maintenance costs. 

With the use of the flat slab or 
concrete joist and clay tile method 
of floor and roof construction, it is 
possible to apply acoustical treatment 
directly to the exposed ceiling sur- 
faces by the use of adhesive, elim- 
inating the necessity of providing the 
usual furring strip. There is a great 
tendency on our part to use the clay 
tile and concrete joist type of con- 
struction as the clay tile filler pro- 
vides a natural bonding key increas- 
ing the efficiency of the adhesive 
used in the application of the acous- 
tical treatment to ceiling surfaces. 

As the problem of acoustics is an 
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Typical classroom_in the John Trix School, Detroit, illustrating features of construction described. 


important one in the design of the 
modern school building, we use 
acoustical materials in all classrooms 
and corridors as well as in auditori- 
ums and gymnasiums. 

Classroom floors generally are 
maple laid in mastic applied directly 
to monolithically finished concrete 
slabs. This produces an almost silent 
type of surface and, when properly 
maintained, is a beautiful floor. 

In the completion of the typical 
classroom of today a great deal of 
color is used in the wall surfaces 
above the wainscot, while the acous- 
tical ceiling surface is kept plain 
white to provide the maximum light 
reflection surface. The installation of 
fluorescent lighting, such as the hot 
or cold cathode systems of tubular 
lighting, immediately below these 
white ceiling surfaces probably pro- 
vides as near to perfection in light- 
ing results as it is possible to obtain 
today. 

To this over-all picture of our 
typical classroom, as we conceive it 
today, we add a modern, proved sys- 
tem of ventilation, which delivers 
fresh tempered air to each room, and 
fenestration of light diffusing glass 
block. The glass block will, we hope, 
provide properly diffused daylight to 
all parts of each classroom without 
the use of window shades. 
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With these physical conditions ob- 
tainable through the construction 
process, the classroom becomes an 
almost perfect type of instructional 
area. With floors quiet and restful, 
with wainscots durable and clean- 
able, with pleasingly colored cinder 


block wall surfaces, with acoustical 
treatment of ceiling surfaces, with a 
truly modern lighting system and a 
modern unit ventilating system (not 
a classroom unit), we can provide a 
classroom with a pleasing appearance 
and livable instructional atmosphere. 


Corridor in the John Trix School, showing interesting wall 
surfaces. B. C. Wetzel Company was the architect. 








New Junior High School, Lansing, Mich. 


Junior High School... carefully designed 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects, Lansing, Mich. 


HE WAR'S termination will 
permit the Lansing board of 
education to begin the construction 
of a new junior high school, now 
in the planning stage. The recess 
in construction caused by the war 











has permitted the architects an ample 
amount of time to design this build- 
ing carefully. Considerable thought 
was given to the various problems 
involved and frequent conferences 
were held over the preliminary 





sketches and model before the work- 
ing drawings were begun. 

The site is a large tract of land 
on the north side of the city. There 
is now an elementary school, de- 
signed by the same architects a few 
years ago, on this location. The new 
building, limited to two stories, will 
be attached to this school which it 
is expected will be converted eventu- 
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ally for junior high school purposes. 
The scheme provides for a roughly 
U-shaped building with a wide court 
between the vertical wings; the ex- 
isting elementary school will be at- 
tached tq one of the wings. 

The first wing consists of an audi- 
torium capable of seating 1000 peo- 
ple with a fully equipped stage and 
an ample entrance foyer. Across the 
corridor is a large cafeteria with a 
separate serving room and kitchen. 
The home economics department 
and a teachers’ dining room are 
adjacent to the cafeteria. The home 
economics department will be sepa- 
rately operated but, since no social 
room is provided, it is intended that 
this group of rogms will answer the 
purpose of a social room for various 
special school activities. 

On the same floor are a little thea- 
ter and the commercial department. 
The only excavation, which is a full 
story in height, is below this section. 
Here space is provided for bicycles, 
a boy scout room, dressing rooms 
and storage. 
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On the second floor are located 
the music department, the science 
department and a number of class- 
rooms. Adjacent to the main en- 
trance is a large library which will 
house a branch of the city library. 

The connecting section of the two 
wings of the building is occupied 
by administrative offices on the first 


Construction Details 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: 


Fireproof reenforced concrete and steel. 

Face brick exterior facing with limestone 
trim. 

Wood double-hung or projected awning- 
type sash, except for the gymnasium and 
shops which will have steel sash. 

Built-up tar and gravel roofing. 

Reenforced concrete stairs. 


INTERIOR FINISHES: 


Walls, plaster. 

Corridor wainscot, faience tile. 

Foyer, wood paneled. 

Cafeteria, linoleum wainscot. 

Corridor floors, stair treads and risers, ter- 
razzo. 

Classroom floors and base and countertops, 
linoleum. 

Ceilings, acoustically treated. 


floor and classrooms on both floors. 
The second wing of the building 
has on the first floor shops for metal 
work, woodwork and printing. Here 
also are locker rooms and showers 
for boys and for girls, storage facili- 
ties and access to the pool. 

On the second floor is a large 
double gymnasium with a mechani- 
cally operated folding partition and 
permanent bleachers. Under the 
bleachers are located the physical 
director’s offices. The pool gallery 
is back of the gymnasium. 

The present heating plant will 
adequately serve the new building, 
as it was planned for this purpose. 
The heating will be done by means 
of a split system. Fresh air warmed 
by blast coils will be forced into each 
classroom through duct work near 
the ceiling. As it enters the room, 
it will pass over booster radiators 
and it will leave the room near the 
floor and be exhausted or partially 
recirculated. In addition, the out- 


side walls will be furred and re- 
cessed convectors will be provided. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Are We Preparing Pupils for Later Life? 


UPERINTENDENTS and P.-T.A. 

officers seem happier about the 
pupil-product they are turning out than 
are principals and teachers. But all of 
these groups seem far better satisfied 
with the work of the schools in pre- 
paring young people for later life than 
are authoritative spokesmen outside 
public school walls. 

The six questions in this month’s 
School Opinion Poll are those used in 
the American Magazine Poll of Ex- 
perts conducted by Dr. Arthur Korn- 
hauser of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University. 

The American Magazine's poll, pub- 
lished in the February issue of that 
magazine, went to deans of schools of 
education, professors of education, col- 
lege presidents, government officials, 
superintendents of schools and repre- 
sentative citizens. Results of both polls 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

The Nartion’s ScHoots questioned 
500 school superintendents and the 
same number of high school principals, 
elementary school principals, high 
school teachers, elementary schoo! teach- 
ers and local P.-T.A. officers, with a 
tabulated return of 26 per cent on the 
3000 questionnaires. 

School superintendents and ele- 
mentary school principals and teachers 
seem reasonably, well satisfied with the 
job being done with the Three R’s. 
High school principals and teachers are 
not so enthusiastic. 

The next best ratings go to physical 
fitness and citizenship preparation. Al- 
most nobody has an enthusiastic word 
to say in favor of the job being done in 
fitting pupils for personal.and family 
responsibilities. Only fair to poor work 
is being done in preparing pupils for 
earning a living and in guiding them 
in the use of their spare time, it is 
agreed by both the schoolmen and the 
“experts.” 

Public school folk in general may be 
a little better satisfied with their own 
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results than the tabulation would indi- 
cate as they were forced to choose be- 
tween rating their work in these vari- 
ous functions as either “very well” done 
or “fair.” Many would rather have 
checked “good,” but The Nartion’s 
ScHoots kept its questions in line with 
those of Doctor Kornhauser’s so that a 
comparison could be made. 

Why in each instance do the public 
school representatives take a more op- 
timistic view than do the “experts”? 
Is it, as a Wisconsin elementary school 
teacher remarks, “One does not put his 
nose to a mountain for the best view of 
it,” or is it that they are in a better 
position to know of their accomplish- 
ments? 

Certainly those replying to The Na- 
TION’s SCHOOLS’ questionnaire expressed 
an urgent desire for improvement in all 
of the six categories. 

Lack of adequate financial support, 


low salaries that fail to attract topflight 
personnel, parental lack of responsi- 
bility, too much emphasis on athletics 
for the few and not for the many, pre 
paring young people to earn a living 
instead of teaching them how to live, 
teaching subjects instead of children 
were some of the reasons given by 
school folk for not doing as good a job 
as they would like to do. 

To obtain better products from our 
educational system, Guy L. Hilleboe, 
supervising principal at Rutherford, 
N. J., offers the following three point 
program: 

1. Acquisition of teachers who are 
themselves adequately prepared for 
community life. 

2. Relaxation of traditional time 
and content requirements to meet in- 
dividual pupil needs. 

3. A universal physical correction 
program for youth. 





QUESTIONS ASKED—OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


How well do you thjnk our schools are doing in the following six areas in 


preparing young people for later life? 


Super- 
intend- 
Rating ents 


Very well 46% 
Fair 50 
Poor 4 


Very well 19% 
Fair 63 
Poor 18 


Very well 12% 
Fair 62 
Poor 26 


Very well 24% 
Fair 58 
Poor 18 


Very well 35% 
Fair 60 
Poor 5 


Very well 50% 
Fair 43 
Poor 7 


Area of Preparation 


Preparing young 
people for demo- 
cratic citizenship 


Preparing them for 
earning a living 


Fitting them for 
personal and family 
responsibilities 


. Guiding them in the 
use of their spare 
time 


. Promoting good 
health and physical 
fitness 


Developing skill in 
reading, writing and 
arithmetic 


School tary 


PRINCIPALS 
High Elemen- 


TEACHERS Amer. 
High Elemen- Mag. 
School tary cers Poll 


33% «32% «32% = 33% 5% 5% 
62 62 60 63 29 64 
5 6 8 4 6 31 


20% 21% IF 22% 29% 2% 
65 59 66 61 58 7 
15 20 17 17 13 27 


Nh % 3% %e 29% W% 
55 54 56 5544 39 
34 37 3! So - 2? 


211% 32% 6% 3% 2%. O% 
55 46 52 49 54 5! 
24 23 33 28 23 49 


38% 40% 46% 48% 63% 10% 
54 5| 46 46 35 65 
8 9 8 6 2 25 


38%, 48% 28% 54% 46% 22% 
50 49 54 4\ 48 62 
12 3 18 5 6 16 


P.-T.A. 
Offi 
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EDUCATION Incomplete Without Religion... 


Part I: Unless the two go hand in hand, no international treaties or world pacts 


can ensure against disaster 
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YSTEMATIZED education, as a 
S public institution, has had a 
long, slow, painful struggle to gain 
the prestige it enjoys today. 
Institutionalized religion,. on the 
other hand, has in the past always 
held the place of highest respect in 
the community. In modern times it 
has suffered its first setback in this 
regard. This has not been primarily 
due to the rise of any new force 
hostile to religion but rather to in- 
ternal conflict within and among re- 
ligious groups. 


Does Not Seek to Serve Community 


All the great historic faiths have 
broken up into rival sects and it is 
this which marks the beginning of 
religion’s waning prestige in the 
modern world. This trend has come 
about because religion no longer 
seeks to serve the community as such 
but makes its appeal to the public 
for special support in a competitive 
field. 

The result is that, while a given 
community may have its public 
school system and its political gov- 
ernment, in religion it lacks any 
corresponding unity. 

Nevertheless, education and re- 
ligion remain two of the most vital 
and significant factors of human ex- 
perience. So indispensable are they 
that wherever either is absent, per- 
sonality, as we know it, will not 
arise. This is verified in the one case 
by the fact that there appears to be 
no evidence that animals are ever 
able to exercise religious functions 
and in the other by the observation 
that animals lack the power of ac- 
quiring articulate speech, which is 
acquired by human beings only 
through an educational process that 
is essential to the rise of personality. 

The human infant possesses no 
power of articulate speech and, if 
reared apart from human kind, will 
never have such power. Only by go- 
ing to school to the family and the 


*As a minimum, this involves the rise of 
recognized experts (priests) for the effective 
performance of religious rites deemed neces- 
sary to assure the divine favor. 
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community through his unfolding 
years does the child acquire a lan- 
guage in a way that the best of mod- 
ern schools hardly ever surpasses and 
seldom equals in teaching. 

In order to deal fairly with either 
education or religion, and particu- 
larly with any mutual relation be- 
tween them, it is highly desirable to 
be as clear as possible about the es- 
sential nature and functions of each. 

Institutionalized religion today has 
a great variety of technics and objec- 
tives that obviously have little or 
nothing to do with the nature of re- 
ligion itself. This finds illustration 
in the large part played by the com- 
petitive struggle of rival brands of 
religion, as well as in the great 
variety of ecclesiastical organizations, 
ranging all the way. from pure de- 
mocracy to complete totalitarianism. 

However, when religion is viewed 
genetically and historically within 
the individual, it is found to be an 
aspect of personality that always has 
as its aim what no other function of 
man’s life ever makes its chief busi- 
ness,” namely, the preservation of the 
values of personality. 


Nature of Education Confused 


Likewise the present methods, 
technics and immediate goals of cur- 
rent public instruction are much too 
involved to illustrate clearly the es- 
sential nature of education. In the 
first place we know that education is 
not confined to institutions of learn- 


ing or to a particular age bracket. 


Experience may surpass controlled 
experiment as a teacher, in spite of 
its sometimes excessive cost. 

In the second place, education as a 
process operates only within the life 
of the individual and that operation 
is determined primarily not by the 
external machinery or stimuli but by 
the inner responses of the individual 
concerned. The kind of responses 
possible are further limited to a 
drawing out or unfoldment of in- 
herent capabilities already present. 


*Cf., L. Waterman, Religion Faces the 
World Crisis, Geo. Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
p. 8. 


LEROY WATERMAN 


Professor Emeritus of Semitics 
University of Michigan 


The success of this process can only 
mean the enhancement of the po- 
tentialities of personality. This will 
accordingly constitute the primary 
aim of education, which no other 
function of man will ever be able to 
displace. 

Insofar as this aim is achieved, it 
will result in increased knowledge, 
skill and power for the individual in 
society. Whether, however, these 
gains will result in the enrichment 
of the life of the persons concerned 
and also of society will depend upon 
their integration, first, within the in- 
dividual and, second, in his relation 
to the life of the community. 

The primary integrating force is 
religion. It has been so from the be- 
ginning and stems from the funda- 
mental nature of personality. Man 
first perceived himself as a being en- 
dowed with possibilities of enjoying 
values which he conceived in terms 
of lasting satisfactions not limited to 
the bodily life. 

This perception gave him his pri- 
mary concept of enduring reality in 
terms of personality as well as a 
basic yardstick for measuring all 
other realities. These developments 
set man his distinctively religious 
task of emaking unceasing effort to 
preserve the values of personality. 


Twofold Task of Religion 


This task was twofold: first, to 
guard personality with its existing 
values from external danger here and 
hereafter and, second, to keep the 
growing potentialities within man 
from running amuck to the endan- 
germent of society. 

In primitive times the first task is 
illustrated by man’s endeavors to 
ward off and come to terms with the 
superior powers of nature. The sec- 
ond task finds exemplification in the 
religious taboos which guarded the 
relation of the sexes in early society 
and in the measures takén by re- 
ligion to annul or neutralize the 
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unusual capabilities of those indi- 
viduals who were believed to have 
exceptional power (chiefly magical) 
over the forces of nature but who 
were unsocially minded. 

As the inventive genius of man 
has developed, as his ability actually 
to control more and more of the 
forces of nature has increased and as 
these gains have been transmitted 
through formal education, the task 
of socializing these new capabilities 
and thus transforming them into per- 
manent human values has put a 
vastly increased weight of responsi- 
bility upon the forces of religion. 

Unfortunately, throughout the 
modern era, institutionalized religion 
has failed to keep pace with secular 
development. In Western civiliza- 
tion, as already noted, Christianity 
broke up into sectarianism. It has 
thus left society as a whole either 
without a religion or, if a given sect 
has become the religion of an entire 
community, with a religion that as a 
rule has promoted its own power 
first and rated the welfare of the 
community as such a poor second 


that, whether by neglect of popular 
education or by open opposition to it, 
this religion has made such areas the 
most backward in our civilization. 

In the West, from the discovery of 
the new world onward, education 
and religion have existed as more or 
less separate entities and without any 
concept of a mutual need of each 
other in the service of the com- 
munity. 

At first religion assumed to domi- 
nate education. The ensuing struggle 
of the forces of education to gain 
autonomy ended in an outward truce 
of neutrality between the two, which 
still persists. Meanwhile, certain re- 
ligious sects attempt to teach not 
only a sectarian religion but a sec- 
tarian education as well. Others teach 
traditional religion as held and leave 
secular education alone. 

Public education in this country 
has gained freedom from religious 
coercion and educators at the same 
time have shown many evidences of 
willingness to cooperate with organ- 
ized religion and to teach religion 
with the same dignity and thorough- 





Practical Use for Surpluses 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Director, College of Education, University of Colorado 


T THE close of the war billions 
of dollars of U. S. surplus ma- 
terials were scattered throughout the 
world. For some of these materials 
there is no market at home. For 
much more there is opposition among 
manufacturers to shipping it home. 
For lack of anything else to do 
with it millions of dollars of this 
material has already been destroyed, 
much of which could have been put 
to civilian use. The peoples of many 
foreign countries could use it but 
have no way of paying for it. They 
have no dollars or dollar credits, no 
gold and no spare goods that we will 
permit to be shipped to us. 

Senator J. William Fulbright of 
Arkansas, former Rhodes scholar, 
has introduced a bill in Congress 
which would place the title to all 
Army and Navy surpluses in the 
Department of State so that it could 
make arrangements with other coun- 
tries through which the goods could 
be sold abroad and a credit estab- 
lished to be used to send students 
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from the United States abroad to 
study and to bring foreign students 
here. 

The bill, as revised at the request 
of the State Department, is S. 1636. 
Hearings are already under way be- 
fore a subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 

After the Boxer war between 
China and the Great Powers, our 
share of the indemnity forced upon 
China was spent in the education 
of Chinese students in the United 
States. The education of thousands 
of Chinese leaders in this country 
has done much to develop the good 
will that now exists between the 
Chinese and ourselves. 

It should be obvious that peace and 
international understanding can be 
best assured only on the basis of 
mutual knowledge and acquaintance. 
This bill should have the support of 
all educators. 

Write or wire at once to your 
senators, your congressman, and to 
Senator O’Mahoney. 


ness given to any other subject. So 
far, however, this has been impossible 
because no representative community 
can agree on what is meant by re- 
ligion or what should constitute the 
content of religious instruction. 

The problem of a working rap- 
prochement between the two thus 
remains unsolved. The parochial 
school is only a partial and negative 
solution at best. The self-confessed 
failure of many Protestant groups to 
provide adequate religious instruc- 
tion through the churches has led to 
various tentative undertakings to 
utilize one or more hours per week 
of the pupil’s public school time for 
special religious instruction. 

These attempts to teach religion 
manifestly offer no far-sighted, con- 
structive plan for meeting in a seri- 
ous way the larger problems; at 
most they appear as palliatives to 
salve. the conscience of disturbed 
Christian parents and perhaps as a 
gesture toward juvenile delinquency. 

Such is the present stalemate be- 
tween education and religion in 
America, with no more hopeful vari- 
ations being offered in the rest of the 
Western World. The outcome is a 
matter of the gravest concern to 
mankind. The situation has in it all 
the signs of a dangerously falling 
barometer for, according to our 
thesis, without these two pillars of 
education and religion, civilization 
can neither arise nor carry on. Yet 
in our era each, acting more or less 
alone, has so far failed of its function 
that civilization today shudders and 
wavers and the fate of mankind 
trembles in the balance. 

The status quo has the clarity of a 
volcanic eruption, an avalanche or an 
earthquake. We know what it is. 
The potentialities of man have now 
expanded far beyond the process of 
their integration into sound and 
stable human values. Specifically, 
these new capabilities have created 
one world of mankind from which 
no man or people can escape, but 
it is an unstable world, altogether too 
much like U-235, and unless an 
adequate integrating force can be 
injected into it with relative prompt- 
ness, no amount of conferences, in- 
ternational treaties or world pacts can 
ensure against the danger of sudden 
and ultimate collapse. 

The possibility of discovering and 
appropriating such an integrating 
force will be discussed in a future 
article. 
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A.A.S.A. REGIONAL CONFERENCES, 


PRESIDENTIAL “ADDRESS* 


@ CHICAGO 
MARCH 12-14 


@ NEW YORK CITY 


MARCH 4-7 


1946 


@ ATLANTA 


FEBRUARY 25-27 


@ KANSAS CITY 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 


S THERE in America a definite 

program of education which has 
been accepted and which applies to 
all our communities? The answer is: 
No. 

We do have a wide range of schools: 
nursery schools, kindergartens, inter- 
mediate schools, academic, technical, 
trade, commercial schools, junior occu- 
pational schools, opportunity schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, universities 
and private schools of many kinds. 
However, the offerings and educational 
opportunities vary widely with states 
and communities, 

In some way or other, education 
must be made adequate for all the 
children of the nation. This is one 
country and not a conglomeration of 
separate communities, each going its 
own way in education independently 
and with little or no concern or con- 
sideration for its effect on other com- 
munities, 

It is a national problem, as well 
as a local one. Of course, local interest 
in education must be maintained but 
that can be done, I believe, without in 
any way sacrificing the welfare of the 
children. The best plan of financing 
education, in my opinion, will include 
federal, state and local support in 
about equal proportions, with the im- 
mediate control resting in the local 
subdivisions. 

*This is a greatly reduced abstract of the 
president's official address. 
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Indefiniteness is, and has been, the 
great defect in our educational work. 
This applies to administration, super- 
vision, curriculums and teaching. It 
is fairly easy to do something if you 
know exactly what it is you want to 
do. It is easy to teach a unit of work 
if the unit is definite and you have 
a definite idea of its content. The 
physical and mental fitness we acclaim 
will be fairly easy to attain if we will 
but develop suitable and definite pro- 
cedures through which such fitness 
may accrue to pupils who follow them. 

So I say that the first work for 
educators in postwar education is to 
develop an adequate and a definite pro- 
gram. Administrators have been great- 
ly handicapped by having to give far 
too much of their time to problems 
which, while relating to education, 
were not educational: problems of 
finance, levies, bond issues and surveys. 

I predict that in the near future we 
shall give much more attention to the 
organization of departments of edu- 
cation within the several states. State 
directors of education are going to 
have much more to do in the post- 
war years than they have had to do 
before and their offices are going to 
become increasingly important. 

The state director of education 
should be free from political inter- 
ference and his tenure in office should 
be protected to the extent that he can 
work with the educators of his area 
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Charles H. Lake 


in developing a long-time basic pro- 
gram for the schools of his state. This 
cannot be done if he is compelled to 
“run for reelection” or work for re- 
appointment every two, three or four 
years. 

-I suggest that other trends in edu- 
cation will be toward the following: 

1. An extension of the democratic 
principle of equality of opportunity 
through better elementary and sec- 
ondary educational programs for all 
the children of the nation, without 
regard to economic status, race or place 
of residence, 

2. An extension of education down- 
ward to include all children in the 
fourth and fifth age years. These are 
very important years in the educational 
process and we cannot afford to neglect 
them. 

3. The addition of two years beyond 
the regular high school’s 12th grade, 
for youth of demonstrated abilities, 








allocation in such schools to be deter- 
mined by examinations designed to 
place pupils on the basis of their abili- 
ties to profit by instruction in certain 
specific fields of educational endeavor. 

4. A program of subsidizing educa- 
tion which will make it possible for 
each individual of unusual ability to 
continue his education to the point 
where his abilities may be of maximum 
value to society. 

5. A curtailment of the system of 
free electives as practiced in many 
secondary schools and colleges and a 
more definite program of education for 
each pupil. 

6. Much more attention to the prob- 
lem of teacher selection and training. 
More of the selection will be done 
before the applicant trains for teaching 
instead of afterward. 


7. A vast extension of adult educa- 
tion opportunities, including an exten- 
sion education service which will make 
it unnecessary in the future to have 
such national youth service agencies 


as the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. 


8. The reorganization of small dis- 
trict units of educational control to 





ensure a sufficient number of children 
in each district to make it economically 
possible to provide a.suitable program 
for each child. 

9. More attention to the provision 
of work opportunities for secondary 
school youths in line with their voca- 
tional interests and abilities. Work, 
real work, always will be a part of a 
well-rounded educational program. 

10. More attention to the problem 
of developing facilities and educational 
programs for the education of return- 
ing veterans and the retraining of 
civilians who are compelled to change 
their work after the war. 

ll. A program of financing educa- 
tion on a federal, state and local basis 
which, while giving due attention to 
economy in operation and the mainte- 
nance of local interest and control, will 
not make it necessary for the education 
of the children of this country to be 
wholly subject to the varying financial 
abilities of local taxing subdivisions. 

12. A program for the thorough 
rehabilitation of school buildings and a 
much wider use of them for education, 
recreation and general community 
betterment. 


CHICAGO 


Arthur B. Moehlman 


N A closing note of optimism in 
() regard to future conventions, 
the Chicago regional conference of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators closed its doors March 14 
on what had been the liveliest of the 
four regional conferences of 1946. 

The general rejoicing was over the 
prospect of a national convention next 
year, probably at Atlantic City, N. J., 
at which the old prewar enthusiasm 
will be heightened by a deferred cele- 
bration of this year’s diamond jubilee. 
Dr. Henry H. Hill, the new presi- 
dent, will have the honor of presiding 
at the first nationwide gathering of 
school administrators since 1941. 


Chicago’s regional conference was 
the largest as well as the liveliest. This 
was Executive Secretary Sherwood D. 
Shankland’s final fling at the winter 
convention arrangements for the asso- 
ciation and he expressed himself as 
well satisfied with the enrollment of 
close to 3000. 

President Charles H. Lake, whose 
address is summarized on this and the 
preceding page, found the program 
satisfactorily received, and the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors, somewhat crestfallen 
at the eastern conference exhibit, were 
all smiles in Chicago where the exhi- 
bition hall crowds were enthusiastic 
and the returns fruitful. 
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Personnel. The demand in_ the 
teaching profession is for truly big 
personalities, Supt. Kenneth McFar- 
land of Topeka, Kan., told the second 
general session. “These personalities 
are characterized by graciousness and 
by the determination to put human 
values ahead of all other considera- 
tions. The ideal learning situation 
exists when children so admire their 
teacher that they want more than 
anything else just to be like the 
teacher. When this situation exists, the 
motivation is perfect. 

“The teaching profession must at- 
tract into its ranks and seek to develop 
among its numbers more really well- 
balanced personalities. The need is 
for persons who count for something 
in any group, who are respected and 
admired for what they are as well as 
what they know, who could succeed 
in any other business or profession as 
well as in teaching.” 

Health. The teacher is the key per- 
son in the whole health program, ac- 
cording to Supt. George E. Roudebush 
of Columbus, Ohio. Not only must 
the prospective teacher be healthy but 
she must be taught in her teacher- 
education courses to recognize physical 
handicaps and symptoms of irregular 
health conditions, must have a work- 
ing knowledge of normal child growth 
and development and must be familiar 
with procedures for developing health 
habits and attitudes in the children. 

The weakest spot in the school 
health program is the follow-up both 


of the individual child and of the 
effectiveness of the program as a 
whole. 


Are children happy? Are they mak- 
ing desirable growth? Are they alert? 
Are they strong, active and graceful? 
This type of appraisal is necessary in 
addition to statistics on examinations 
and number of corrections. 

Leadership. Boys were educated for 
war but now that peace is here, family 
economic status determines how well 
a youth will be prepared for peace 
time service.” 

Such a policy is wasteful and stupid, 
Dr. John K. Norton of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, told the 
Chicago convention. “One of the 
priorities for educational leadership in 
the years ahead is the correction of this 
indefensible situation.” 

Three other goals for educational 
leadership were proposed by Doctor 
Norton: (1) extend our educational 
system for children prior to the first 
grade; (2) provide junior colleges and 
technical institutes for vocational and 
semiprofessional education; (3) broad- 
en the adult educational program and 
“reclaim a portion of the American 
mind from the thralldom of commer- 
cial amusement.” 
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Vocational Preparation. “Get ready 
to provide educational facilities on a 
scale hitherto undreamed of,” urged 


Supt. Virgil M. Rogers of Battle Creek. 


“The scramble is going to be hor- 
rific. We must be prepared for the 
25,000,000 adults who, through public 
opinion polls, have expressed the de- 
sire to enroll in full-time or part-time 
courses. Most of these are interested 
in additional vocational preparation.” 

Doctor Rogers, in urging broader 
vocational education and broader con- 
cepts of vocational education, warned 
against pressure groups that want high 
school vocational courses to meet spe- 
cial industrial demands, 

These forces are going to make the 
administrator’s life a very unhappy one 
unless he fortifies himself with the 
best counsel in the fields of technical 
and vocational education. The voca- 
tional education program should be 
made a part of the state department 
of public instruction, Doctor Rogers 
believes. 

The local public high school must 
be ready to counsel veterans in order 
to protect them against wildcat cor- 
respondence schools, dry-land voca- 
tional colleges and fly-by-night private 
trade schools. 

Doctor Rogers thinks the public 
schools should provide vocational 
training in business education, dis- 
tributive occupations, homemaking, ag- 
riculture, mechanics, trades, cosmetol- 
ogy and domestic occupations. 

Buildings. The plant, “the biggest 
piece of learning equipment a school 
system needs,’ to quote John Guy 
Fowlkes, occupied one discussion 
group with Claude V. Courter out- 
lining Cincinnati’s big building pro- 
gram. 

Henry Lester Smith of Indiana Uni- 
versity enumerated four major trends 
that will influence school design in 
the future, in his opinion. These are: 

1. Standards are being steadily re- 
vised upward in every area of educa- 
tion. This means that new buildings 
must be planned specifically to meet 
definite and exacting standards. 

2. There is a marked tendency to 
place all levels of education on a parity 
of importance. This means that the 
best in modern facilities must be made 
available for elementary school pupils. 

3. All localities and segments of the 
population must be placed on a parity 
in educational opportunities and fa- 
cilities. This means that rural consoli- 
dated schools must be designed to 
carry on a_ well-rounded, essential 
rural program. 

4. It is being recognized that 
schools are a community investment 
and enterprise. This means that the 
buildings, grounds and equipment 
must be made available to the public 
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as far as possible without conflicting 
with the school program. 

John Guy Fowlkes pointed out that 
the over-all organization of a local 
school system should be determined on 
the basis of who is to be served and 
what is to be offered. 

Shall there be nursery schools? 
Shall there be junior high schools? 
Shall there be senior high schools? 
Shall there be junior colleges? 

Once a school system has pondered 
these questions, the next problem is 
whether these units shall be housed 
separately or together and in what 
combinations. 

Too few communities have at- 
tempted to establish nursery schools 
as integral parts of the public school 
system to make a generalized state- 
ment about them, Doctor Fowlkes de- 


Philip H. Falk 
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clared. Small school buildings to take 
care of the 2 to 7 or 8 year groups 
may be the answer. 

As to whether the organization 
should be 7-6, 7-3-3, 4-444 or some 
other arrangement must be decided in 
terms of who is to be served and the 
kind of educational opportunity to be 
offered. 

“By and large, it seems sound to 
say that if a community is not to have 
a junior college then, all things con- 
sidered, the six year secondary school 
building is more.efficient educationally 
and financially than separate junior 
and senior highs, especially in com- 
munities of under 100,000 population. 

“Particular care should be exerted in 
arrangement of rooms for all buildings 
that are to house relatively wide spans 


-of age groups.” 
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Exhibits. Sherwood D. Shankland, 
retiring executive secretary of the 
A.A.S.A., was presented with the 1946 


award of the Associated Exhibitors. 

The exhibit itself was brisk, colorful 
and satisfying to both delegates and 
exhibitors. More than 150 exhibits, 
staffed by persons experienced in serv- 
icing schools, merited and received 
serious study by the schoolmen. 

“The whole country is turning with 
favor to education as the most certain 
means of establishing and maintaining 


NEW YORK 
CITY 
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a UT in the same general pattern as 
the A.A.S.A. meetings held in 
Kansas City and Atlanta and to be fol- 
lowed in Chicago, the conference in 
New York City, March 4 to 8, ad- 
dressed itself to the theme, “The Un- 
finished Task.” 

Chief interest in the general sessions 
centered in the addresses of (1) Wil- 
liam G. Carr on “Education for World 
Citizenship,” (2) Vera Micheles Dean 
on “A World in Chaos,” (3) Paul R. 
Mort on “Developing Lay Leadership,” 
(4) Ernest O. Melby on “Problems of 
the Professional Personnel” and (5) 
Thomas C. Boushall on “Financing 
Education for .a New World.” 

At the last moment N. L. Engelhart 
took over for New York State Com- 
missioner George D. Stoddard, most 
honorably absent in Tokyo as chief of 
General MacArthur’s special commis- 
sion on education in Japan. James L. 
Hanley, superintendent of Providence 
schools, supplied for James Bryant 
Conant, Harvard president, who was 


ill, 


Carr, who as secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and dele- 
gate to San Francisco and London had 
played a vital réle in getting the 
clauses on education written into the 
U.N.O. Charter and in furthering 
UNES.C.O., said that while schools 
cannot teach loyalty to a world order 
which does not exist, they can teach 
the backgrounds necessary to such an 
order: the resources of nations, their 
forms of government, the conditions 


a sound national economy and a per- 
manent peace,” John K. Krill, presi- 
dent of the Associated Exhibitors and 
business manager of American School 
Board Journal, told the convention. 

“The dependence of business and 
industry on education establishes our 
schools as vast public service centers 
integrated with our social, economic 
and business life and operated to de- 
velop the full utilization of this na- 
tion’s vital, factual and material 
wealth.” 





Paul R. Spencer 


which have led to war and the organ- 
izations which try to deal by peaceful 
means with such conditions. 

Hard as it is to get together with 
Russia, we must keep knocking on her 
door, Carr declared. Our government 
should offer to exchange educational 
missions to discuss in public lectures 
our respective educational, social and 
political ways. 

According to Paul Mort, what par- 
ents do for their children through 
schools is their greatest contribution 
outside of what they do through fam- 
ilies. While the average school system 
is 25 years behind the best practice, 
we have the knowledge to set new 
standards in the teaching of skills and 
knowledge. Sometimes the curriculum 
is overlooked because the teacher thinks 
she has to speak it all. 

However, children continue to grow 
when the teacher keeps her mouth 
shut. Such movements as the Metro- 
politan Education Council serve to 
build for laymen a picture of what the 
modern school can and should be. 

Dean Melby spoke the general alarm 
among administrators over the shortage 
of qualified teachers. He held that, 
assuming the highest level of prepa- 
ration, salaries should be double their 
present levels; that no profession that 
does not hold out earnings of at least 
$5000 a year in full professional ma- 
turity for the average practitioner can 
expect to attract anything but mediocre 
talent. He deplored “outmoded ad- 
ministrative machinery” and practices 








that “are making a trade of teaching 
when it ought to be a profession.” 

Mr. Boushall, president of the Bank 
of Virginia in Richmond and chairman 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
committee on education, drew heavy 
applause. Speaking not for his commit- 
tee, but as an individual, he proposed 
that business and industry as the chief 
beneficiaries of the skills and cultural 
wants created by education should, 
using the number of their employes as 
the measure of their benefits, contribute 
in that proportion to meet the present 
deficits in nancial support of schools. 

In his own state of Virginia, a $20 
annual tax per employe would provide 
the $18,000,000 needed for additional 
equipment and salary increase. “Busi- 
ness is abandoning its previous effort 
to get the educator to plump for the 
system of private enterprise,” said Mr. 
Boushall. 

“The alert business man is discover- 
ing the educational process as his great- 
est hope of expansion, his greatest bul- 
wark against any declining support of 
the American way of life, his greatest 
weapon with which to defeat the 
march of Socialism or Communism 
around the world.” 

On motion of David C. Weglein, 
superintendent of Baltimore . schools, 
the meeting voted to memorialize the 
President and appropriate federal off- 
cers in protest against regulations of 
the surplus commodities authority 
which deny to the schools the benefits 
Congress intended. 

Only a trickle of materials is reach- 
ing the schools. The 40 per cent price 
concession is of no use to most schools, 
unable as they are to raise the other 
60 per cent. 

Resolutions endorsed federal aid, 
thanked U.N.O. for electing to estab- 
lish its headquarters in the United 
States, pledged cooperation with 
U.N.ES.C.O., recommended a pro- 
gram for a wide range of educational 
services on a post high school level 
and expressed appreciation to Sherwood 
D. Shankland, executive secretary of 
the A.A.S.A. since 1921 who retires 
this year. 

In the elementary section, Harold 
Rugg referred to the phrase “rapidly 
changing world” as an understatement. 
He maintained that in geography and 
history the elementary schools, since 
they can’t teach all they'd like to, 
should concentrate on the hot spots of 
the world rather than the quaint ones, 
teaching the broad currents in eight or 
10 nations, beginning with Britain, 
Russia and China. Special attention 
should be directed to the new trade 
routes and the fifteen critical “air 
spots.” 

The secondary school group dealt 
with such problems as meeting inter- 
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cultural and interracial problems, fos- 
tering better labor-management rela- 
uonships and bringing youth closer to 
che realities of community life. 

Charles A. Tonsor, principal of the 
Grover Cleveland High School, New 
York City, said that the contributions 
to America of all racial groups should 
be recognized without any thought of 
who contributed most; that haste in 
intercultural relations must be made 
slowly; that work must be done with 
individual students. Regular opportu- 
nities for working together in helping 
the sick and unfortunate are most help- 
ful for nothing breaks through emo- 
tional barriers so swiftly as the need 
for human sympathy. 

The work of the elementary schools 
should “feed in” to the adult-like dis- 
cussions of the high schools, contrast- 
ing an interdependent industrial and 
technological society with a relatively 
independent agrarian society, exploring 
the unique nature of American de- 
mocracy (including its inadequacies) 
and emphasizing the need to shift from 
“lick the world” to “lead the world.” 

Other speakers put the emphasis on 
a shift in technic from coercive meas- 
ures to those which recognize the de- 
velopmental rates of individual pupils, 
their need for affection, personal guid- 
ance, health, creative activities, sharing, 
planning, investigating, home and 
work skills and attitudes, the things 
that help them to achieve personal or- 
der and sanity in a disorderly and con- 
fusing world. 

Speaking on scientific aids to educa- 
tion, Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers 
College pointed out that educational 
research must be planned as an in- 
tegral part of the instructional pro- 
gram with the research bureau serving 
only as a resource.unit and the provider 
of technical service; that standard test- 
ing programs have given undue em- 
phasis to averages, not revealing how 
well individual pupils achieve, the 
range of achievement to be expected in 
a group or how particular instructional 
methods and materials influence in- 
dividual achievements; that teachers 
must have a range of choice in educa- 
tional materials so that their ways and 


needs, not the ways of administrative © 


routine, may be served; that however 
useful for teaching the specific skills 
for which they were designed, Army 
and Navy experience with audio-visual 
materials sheds little light on the effec- 
tiveness of such materials in develop- 
ing attitudes, understandings and gen- 
eralizations. 

Homer W. Anderson reported to the 
section on veterans’ education that in 
Newton, Mass., veterans who had re- 
turned to finish high school with regu- 
lar classes, contrary to expectations, 
voted against segregated instruction 
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when growing numbers made separate 
classes feasible. The New York City 
provisions were described in some de- 
tail by various school officers. 

The meeting on Out-of-School Youth 
foresaw a problem as serious as that 
of the depression, a new lost genera- 
tion unable to get into college, a need 
for a 13th and a 14th year in the pub- 
lic school. The increased need for adult 
education to repair the lacks of both 
these generations was the concern of 
the section on adult education. 

Lloyd P. Young, president of State 
Teachers College, Keene, N. H., de- 
scribed for the section on better teach- 
ers for better schools a program of 
teacher preparation involving learning 
the ways of and service to the com- 
munities. Jacob Greenberg, associate 
superintendent, outlined New York 
City’s in-service program. But the 
shadows of deficiency licenses, unre- 
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cruited trainees and insufficient salaries 
fell heavily on the meeting. 

Whatever the problems and despairs 
of education in the United States, they 
seemed light as compared with those 
of other lands as these were revealed 
by Mrs. Betka Papinek, wife of the 
minister plenipotentiary of Czecho- 
slovakia, Lennig Sweet of United 
China Relief and David Daiches, edu- 
cational attaché of the British Embassy. 

In Czechoslovakia alone 700,000, 
more than all who were fed by the 
Hoover Food Administration after 
World War I, are in danger of starva- 
tion or deficiency disease. Twenty-five 
per cent of all primary school children 
have tuberculosis; 143,000 have been 
orphaned. Hundreds have seen their 
parents killed. Thousands have been 


in German reeducation centers, speak- 


‘ing only German. Teachers must be 


nurses and social workers. 


ATLANTA 


A. Cline Flora 


CHOOL leaders from the South- 
eastern States meeting in Atlanta 
February 25 to 27 considered the pro- 
found changes taking shape in the 
thoughts and actions of men through- 
out the world and how they must plan 


and execute in the light of these 
changes. Digests of the major discus- 
sion groups follow. 

Trends in School Finance. We are 
moving toward an increasing power 
to tax on the part of state and federal 
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governments. If local subdivisions are 
to function properly, an increasing 
share of state and federal funds must 
be returned to support local needs. 
The property tax can be made more 
effective through standardized assess- 
ments, trained assessors, required mini- 
mum rates, elimination of restrictions 
and enlarged taxing units. 
Equalization funds should be admin- 
istered with a view to raising the mini- 
mum standards for all youths accord- 
ing to need. Uniform local effort 


should be required, a balanced educa- 
tional program should be fostered and 
organization should assure a maximum 
of economy and efficiency in the op- 
eration of all schools. 

Maintaining the Teaching Staff. To 


recruit and maintain the teaching staff 
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the panel suggested: (1) send delega- 
tions of students from the teachers’ 
college back to their high schools to 
sell teaching to high school seniors as 
a profession; (2) provide a more whole- 
some type of supervision; (3) teach the 
social graces to prospective teachers; 
(4) encourage teachers to travel; (5) 
permit more teacher participation in 
administration. 

School-Community Relations. The 
school should serve not as a community 
center but as a community educational 
center. A good school is good to the 
extent that the life of the community 
is good. The school should cooperate 
with other agencies to improve children 
and their environment. Teachers should 
find and discover leadership resources. 

How can we operate a community 
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school for nine months with a three 
month skip? 

Boards of Education. There should 
be tew, if any, permanént committees. 
Procedures should be democratic. 
Board members should act only as a 
unit. Regulations should be specified 
and policies based on a state philosophy. 

Federal-State Local Relations. Some 
of the points brought out were as 
follows: Federal aid is necessary to the 
public schools and to colleges to guar- 
antee a chance to all youths. Federal 
control is undesirable but there is a 
greater chance for federal control with- 
out federal aid than there is with it. 
All appropriations should be made 
through the U. S. Office of Education, 
not through a newly created office, 
and thence through state boards created 
for that purpose. Within the state, 
colleges participating in federal aid 
should coordinate efforts and eliminate 
duplicate services. 

The state should guarantee adequate 
facilities in all local districts, provide 
the necessary money, stimulate and 
assist in maintaining high standards, 
allow state leadership and guidance, 
permit local districts to decide what 
shall be taught and what texts shall 
be used, requiring only about one half 
of the work in the high school as the 
state-prescribed core. 

Elementary Curriculum. The whole 
program must meet the needs of the 
pupil and must conform to community 
needs. Skills should be taught thor- 
oughly and a minimum amount of 
work should be required of all pupils 
with adjustments for individual dif- 
ferences. 

The health program was stressed 
as of great importance in the South. 
The health program must be more 
than a health examination; there must 
be the functional teaching of health on 
the playground, in the classroom and 
in the homeroom. 

Secondary Curriculum. In the early 
years of secondary education a guid- 
ance program of exploratory courses 
should be offered to enable the pupil to 
find his abilities and interests. Art was 
stressed as a major need in the South. 

Consumer education should fill such 


‘needs as how to build homes, buy 


health and gain the most for the major 
outlays of money. 

Another function of the secondary 
school is to teach pupils the importance 
of the exhaustible soil minerals, the 
depleting of natural resources, the im- 
portance and value of water power. 

The high school, too, must be re- 
sponsible for the education of the whole 
community through whatever means is 
best suited to the case: public relations, 
adult education and the like. 

Vocational Education. The high 
school is the mass educational center for 
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vocational training. It must offer a 
round program of testing and guidance. 
It must integrate vocational training 
with a program of general education, 
considering vocational training one seg- 


ment of an all-purpose high school and 


relating it closely to the employment 
needs of the community, not forgetting 


the part that girls will play in trade 
and industry. 


KANSAS CITY 
Herold C. Hunt 


PEAKING on “The Education of 

the Conqueror,” at the opening 
session of the regional conference of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators held in Kansas City, 
Mo., February 20 to 22, William F. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, warned that the 
United States is doomed to failure in 
the postwar era unless the “return to 
normalcy” trend that has gripped all 
triumphant nations before us is checked 
and reversed. 

A chorus of 2000 fifth and sixth 
grade pupils from 65 elementary 
schools was a feature of the second 
general session, which was open to 
the public. Col. T. V. Smith, former 
director of the Army’s educational 
service in Italy, addressed approxi- 
mately 15,000 on “Discipline for De- 
mocracy Through the Schools.” He 
described administrators as the cus- 
todians of the ideals of. truth, beauty 
and goodness, which form the dis- 
cipline or backbone of our American 
democracy. 

The third general session was built 
up around the theme “Conserving Hu- 
man Resources.” Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
director of the bureau of health educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, 
urged that the understanding now ex- 
isting between national leaders in 
medicine and education be carried 
down to the state and local levels. 
“Too many boards of education fail to 
take the medical profession into their 
confidence on school programs,” he 
said. 

Brooks Hays, Congressman from 
Arkansas, spoke of the mobility of 
people, especially of their increasing 
tendency to move from rural to urban 
areas, a factor which makes it a definite 
responsibility of the nation to see that 
primary education is universally good. 

In the discussion, “What the Sec- 
ondary Schools Should Teach,” T. H. 
Broad, principal of Daniel Webster 
High School, Tulsa, Okla., and Paul 
W. Harnly, director of secondary edu- 
cation of the public schools of Wichita, 
Kan.,- delivered the principal ad- 
dresses on general and -special educa- 
tion. 

General education is the term 
used to indicate that part of a pupil’s 
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whole education which looks to his 
life as a responsible human being and 
citizen. General education is especially 
required in a democracy. Special edu- 
cation should provide competence in 
some occupation, vocation or art. 

The discussion on surplus war mate- 
rials pointed out that schools are not 
getting a chance to purchase surplus 
war supplies to replace worn-out shop 
and classroom equipment. Major bottle- 
necks are red tape, competition from 
private industry, million dollar job- 
bers and failure to segregate the mate- 
rial offered into amounts easily 
handled. 

Arthur K. Loomis of the University 
of Denver stated that the need for 
adult education was established with 
the dropping of the atomic bomb in 
Japan. 

Professor John Rufi, University of 
Missouri, urged active promotion of a 
practical and well-financed program of 
adult education. 





Helen Manly, University City, Mo., 
stressed the fact that health and physi- 
cal fitness are of interest to more peo- 
ple today than ever before. “Fitness, 
which is a synonym for total health, 
is only possible with a program of ac- 
tivity,” stated Miss Manly. “Total 
health, which is living most and serv- 
ing best, will always be a first objec- 
tive in education.” 

Asst. Supt. G. M. Montgomery of 
Los Angeles emphasized the need for 
recognizing the returning veteran as a 
resource and not as a problem. “He is 
rich in potentialities for his community 
and a factor in our citizenry to be re- 
spected.” 

L. W. Fox, director of vocational 
education, San Antonio, Tex., reported 
a survey of veterans’ training. Sixty 
per cent of the schools surveyed have 
no plans for the veteran. Practically all 
school systems are placing the vet- 
eran in regular high school classes. 

Superintendent W. M. Ostenberg, 
Coffeyville, Kan., emphasized that the 
public must never be permitted to 
make the tragic mistake of consider- 
ing schools in terms of buildings, 
grounds and equipment. Good teachers 
in a poor building which lacks good 
equipment will still make a good 
school, but the rule cannot be re- 
versed, It should be continuously em- 
phasized that good people are in de- 
mand and it is the duty of communi- 
ties to see that the salaries and living 
conditions will attract good teachers. 
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“The arrival of the Air Age is 
likely to change social patterns as 
radically as did the advent of the in- 
dustrial revolution,” said John H. Fur- 
bay, director, Air Education Service, 
T.W.A. Mr. Furbay stated that the 
problem facing educators is one of de- 
veloping well-informed, appreciative 
world travelers, since the time will 
soon come when a person with a two 
weeks’ vacation will be able to take a 
trip around the world in the 14 days 
and spend 11 of those 14 days on the 
ground. 

The demonstration of audio-visual 
aids by the Kansas City public schools 
showed how the radio and motion pic- 
tures can be correlated to give the 
child an enriched educational experi- 
ence. 

At the fourth general session, John 
A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, Calif., discussed the “Re- 
sponsibility of Professional Leader- 
ship,” in which he analyzed the place 
of the educator in a world operating on 
an international basis. He stated that 
this is a challenge to produce the 
changes in men which are essential to 
international peace. 

Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, chief execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, 
urged that professional educational 








leaders recognize the fact that the edu- 
cation of youth is mainly in the 
hands of lay leaders with whom they 
must cooperate to obtain the best re- 
sults. 

“In a comparison of the total hours 
spent under the two influences, lay and 
professional,” he said, “you'll find that 
the average child spends more time 
under lay leadership by a ratio of 6 to 
1 without consideration for the differ- 
ences during a summer vacation.” 

At the closing session, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, associate superintendent of the 
New York City schools, stressed the 
need for American educational leader- 
ship in establishing an international 
system of democratic schools. He sug- 
gested that educators back a movement 
for more adult education, vocational 
rehabilitation and the promoting of 
an international feeling of good will 
among all people. 

Edgar G. Doudna, secretary and di- 
rector of teachers’ training for the 
Wisconsin State Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools, stated that teachers’ 
salaries will have to be doubled, the 
number of pupils for each teacher re- 
duced and ways devised to free teach- 
ers and pupils from the “bondage of 
grades and credits” before teaching will 
be considered a desirable profession. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT 


N ARCHITECTURAL exhibit pre- 
pared by Nate W. Downes, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
buildings and grounds of the public 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., with the 
assistance of the Kansas City chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
was shown at the meeting in that city. 





The exhibit included displays from 
11 cities, one of the outstanding having 
been sent in by the board of education, 
New York City, Of interest was the 
practical manner in which the space 
layouts’ had been handled. Elemen- 
tary school rooms “were depicted in 
detail, showing the placement and the 


Visitors to the architectural exhibit in Kansas City. 








types of furniture for making these 
rooms functional. 

Charles E. Greene, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, discussed the prob- 
lems peculiar to Denver, stating that a 
pattern for rehabilitation of schools had 
been developed many years ago which 
was still being used. 

Lawrence B. Perkins of Perkins, 
Wheeler and Will, architects, Chicago, 
urged that school administrators get 
away from the belief that all rooms 
must be stereotyped and they should 
instead become more functional, have 
lower ceilings and more sunlight and 
should be more spread out. 

The need was shown by Frank W. 
Hart, professor of edycation, University 
of California, for the administrator to 
translate the number of babies born to 
residents of his school district into 
school enrollment by grades and grade 
groups for the next ten years, and then 
to begin to inform the board of edu- 
cation, the community and the legisla- 
ture of building needs. With regard to 
school housing, he pointed out two 
possible courses that might be taken, 
one, that of enlarging already overlarge 
buildings and building more and big- 
ger “San Quentin” type of schools; the 
other, that of locating small neighbor- 
hood primary schools for children from 
5 to 8 at distances of from three to five 
blocks from large elementary schools 
and at no greater distance from pupils’ 
homes. Such buildings would release 
pressure on large buildings and pro- 
vide suitable environment for small 
children. 

Oklahoma City has included such 
schools in its new building program as 
have a number of California communi- 
ties. Educators in some of these places 
are working toward a new school or- 
ganization on the four year unit basis, 
that is, four years each for early child- 
hood, elementary, junior and senior 
high school, with each unit eventually 
to be housed in a separate plant. These 
buildings, being of one story construc- 
tion, could be moved to other areas 
should occasion arise. 

Throughout the discussions and in 
the exhibit, the need for the more func- 
tional type buildings, with particular 
concern for color and sunlight, was 
stressed. 

The exhibit included displays by the 
following architects: Lawrence B. Per- 
kins, Chicago; W. F. Ruck, Los An- 
geles; William G. Corlett and Arthur 
W. Anderson, Oakland, Calif.; Childs 
and Smith, Chicago; Hugo K. Graf, 
St. Louis; Benjamin E. Irby, Beaumont, 
Tex.; William A. Johnson, Everett, 
Wash.; Joseph W. Radotinsky, Kansas 
City, Kan.; William G. Parr, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Glen Eidson and 
George W. Davidson, Kansas City, 
Mo., and William B. Ittner, St. Louis. 
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This Essay Won 


34 PRIZE 


in 
The NaT1on’s SCHOOLS 
Essay Contest 


WENTY thousand schools in 

America have an enrollment of 
less than 500. Areas having these 
schools tend to have a total pupil 
population (grades K-12) of less than 
2000. It would appear to the casual 
observer that public relations would 
boom under so favorable a situation 
where groups are small and com- 
munity spirit runs high. 

However, parents in small unit 
communities are often less informed 
about their schools than are the pa- 
trons of larger areas. Lack of leader- 
ship, blindness to the needs of com- 
munity understanding, paucity of in- 
terest and support, denial of financial 
support for “frills,” these are often 
the causes of failure to build school- 
public relationships that will com- 
mand strong interest and financial 
support. One community is building 
such needed support through a care- 
fully planned school publication di- 
rected to its patrons. 


Patron Joe Sharshinsky 


Joe isn’t exactly an ideal patron. 
He’s a rough, rather ill-dressed han 
dler of men on the “section.” He 
blustered into my office the other day 
with “Doc, I want to thank you for 
the letter you sent me.” 

Joe’s son had done better in school 
work the last semester than at any 
previous time and I had sent a per- 
sonal note telling Joe about it, with 
the invitation for him to drop in to 
see me if it was convenient. 

Joe can read well, has many in- 
terests in local politics, labor, lodge 
and the church. He’s a leader of his 
group, represents a large number of 
taxpayers. But for his sixteen years 
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Let pictures tell 
your school story 


ROBERT G. ANDREE 
Principal, Senior High School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


as a resident of this town he had 
never before been in the school. He 
knows little about the modern schoo] 
and its services to his children. But 
I have a publication to tell its story 
in- pictures that gained his interest 
immediately, once it was shown to 
him. 

The school never had gone to Joe’s 
home. An occasional report card, a 
health report or two for his children, 
but schools—well, they meant little 
to him. Joe had potentialities as a 
supporter of the schools. His chil- 
dren and a bit of ingenuity on the 
school’s part unleashed that force. 
We won Joe through this picture 
story of the schools in action. 

The idea of a picture publication 
for public relations development is 


not new for large city systems where 
well-developed publicity programs 
are highly successful. But for 20,000 
schools, few are they indeed that 
have any program at all. Yet schools 
with a few hundred enrollment can 
do as well as those with the most 
competent publicity staffs. 

The key to building support for 
public education is simple. We must 
focus our attention on interesting the 
large numbers whom the schools 
failed to help in the last twenty 
years. These are now the taxpaying 
citizens on whom the school must 
call for support. 

In the smaller school systems 
course offerings have been largely 
academic, with a major percentage 
of their pupil population dropping 





Pictures showing youths gaining work experience will do 
much to interest one type of citizen in school affairs. 
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out of school. In retrospect these 
drop-outs of former years see little 
that the school gave them. Only 
through a careful publicity program, 
conducted preferably with pupil aid, 
will the schools be able to strengthen 
public ties with these that the school 
failed to help. 


Consider, Also, Mr. Watkins 


Tom Watkins knows the money 
crowd in our town. He knows the 
school pretty well, too. “These kids 
would be better at work,” he says; 
many frills in education are 
making us soft.” 

Heavy taxes, a desire to “econo- 
mize,” knowing only the schools of 
his own day make Tom hard to 
crack. Tell him you need more 
money for schools and he gets that 
dour look! 

The community chest, the local 
tuberculosis committee, the victory 
loan drives and the local service club 
take a lot of Tom’s time. “The youth 
of yesteryear would work,” he says, 
pointing to himself as an example. 
“Great character builder—work,” he 
adds. We won Tom over to school 
support through a pitture story of 
the schools in action. 

We showed Tom how we were 
working to raise the town’s per cap- 
ita income level through teaching 
proper living and wise spending. He 
knows a merchant’s profit is not in 
“shorts and staples,” but in items of 
better food, clothing and shelter, the 
desires for which are often set in our 
classes. For Tom we caught youths 
in pictures working honorably, living 
rightly, to save their souls by the 
way they learned to earn their daily 
bread. 

Certain youths gained work ex- 
perience in the community. We 
snapped their pictures. Others served 
on recreation groups or as volunteers 
to get out the Christmas Seal list or 
for the polio drive. We caught them 
in action. These are Tom’s interests; 
these are the things he reads most 
easily in pictures. 


“too 


The illustration shows pages 
from a “dummy” annual as 
described by the author in 
which an attempt is made 
to present a true picture of 
the school in action. 


Does the superintendent make the 
picture report? Sometimes he can be 
relied upon to have the vision neces- 
sary for such a report. In all likeli- 
hood, when conditions permit, he 
sketches out a plan and turns the 
project over to a staff member. But 
not so the small unit superintendent 
who finds himself trying to plan the 
whole publicity. 

Some superintendents consult their 
boards of education; others, a super- 
intendent’s advisory committee, and 
still others, a laymen’s community 
committee. Adults plan, adults print 
and adults distribute the result. 

In Oneonta we built more solidly 
for the future through the use of our 
present pupil population. We lay 
our strongest foundations in the 


youths whose lives we hope to mold. 








Rehabilitation 


We build within them the desires for 
better school plants, better teachers, 
more adequate teaching aids, health- 
ful buildings and surroundings, im- 
proved transportation and expanded 
facilities and services. 

At hand, in most of America’s 
20,000 school systems, is machinery 
for producing the Annual. We let 
pupils plan this publication, take the 
pictures, prepare the plan of the issue 
as a combined school-public relations 
publication. Casual photographs of 
one another in the daily school and 
community tasks and activities have 
provided learning experiences in 
school-community needs. The vision 
of better things has been awakened 
in them. Five years hence they are 
the taxpayers and sharers in new and 
better schools. Their dreams of to- 


will be 


of the Program 


..-For the Handicapped 


And for the colored man.... 
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day are the realities of tomorrow. 

Annuals have usually been a re- 
port of the past. We let them also be 
a dream and promise for the future. 
We want them so constructed that 
youths will seek to attain the dreams 
they put into print. Leaders must 
shoot for high stakes to win! 

Community forums to discuss 
school problems, advisory councils, a 
functioning post-school youth and 
adult program, these and many other 
schemes of community participation 
have brought action for schools. They 
are excellent technics and ought to 
be adopted where communities are 
ready for such activity. The school 
publication advocated here, however, 
is the first step, easily attained and 
accessible through activities already 
present in the school. 


The usual high school annual is 
a report merely of extracurricular 
activities. The new publication ad- 
vocated in this article. includes all 
the activities of the school: English, 
social studies, science, mathematics 
and all the other subject learning 
areas; programs of physical educa- 
tion, work experience, agriculture; 
the many other services of the school. 

Emphasis is also given in pictures 
to the ways and means to train 
youths for proper citizenship, for ac- 
tive participation in the life of the 
community, for the development of 
avocations and for adult participa- 
tion in the facilities and equipment 
of the school plant. 

Vigorous captions that promise the 
community a forward look in educa- 
tion are vitally important. Assertive 
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policies which show educational lead- 
ership to be playing for big gains 
will do much for the growth of local 
public support for education. 


Who Will Finance the Report? 


The preparation of an acceptable 
booklet often claims a thousand dol- 
lars before printing begins. The vast 
majority of small school budéts can- 
not carry this burden. With the in- 
creased popularity of the offset proc- 
ess in printing, however, these costs 
will be reduced. School photography 
groups, school print shops, picture 
pools and other facilities often tend 
to reduce the cost further. Four hun- 
dred feet of “annual” movies at a 
mere fraction of the cost of printing 
sometimes replace the publication be- 
cause they are a cheaper record. 

The fact remains, however, that a 
picture publication of school activi- 
ties still tends to be the best elemen- 
tary medium for stimulating com- 
munity school support. It can serve 
a real need when it combines the best 
features of the annual with a look 
to the future. It is this publication, 
well planned, with a message for the 
community, that will be the messen- 
ger of good will to the community.* 


Let Schoolmen Accept Challenge 


Publicity on curriculum building, 
on attention to the needs of the in- 
dividual, on broad policies for gen- 
eral education of American youth, 
these are as important to the school 
as researches in the development of 
products are to Big Business. But 
business doesn’t merely advertise the 
end product as we have done in old- 
style school publications. It tells and 
retells the story of how the product 
came to be. Like Big Business, 
schoolmen must advertise the process 
as well as the product; and they 
must do it well. 

Too often our leadership has 

played for %mall gains, for the 
crumbs of attention from a languid 
public because of our lack of careful 
promotion. 
. Schoolmen often fear their com- 
munity when they ought to be lead- 
ing it. We must spend to earn our 
community’s support — spend time, 
money, energy in the visual promo- 
tion of our schools so that all may 
know. 


*Its plates provide an excellent source of 
film-strip material if the school desires the 
usual film record. 
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NAMES in th NEWS 








Superintendents 


Dr. Worth Mc- 
Clure, superin- 
tendent of schools 
at University City, 
Mo., has been se- 
lected to succeed 
Sherwood D. 
Shankland as ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the American 
Association of 
School Administrators. Mr. Shankland 
has reached the retirement age. Dr. 
Julius E. Warren, state commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts and former 
superintendent of schools at Newton, 
Mass., has been named to the University 
City post, succeeding Doctor McClure, 
and John J. Desmond Jr., superintendent 
of schools of Chicopee, Mass., has been 
appointed state superintendent for Massa- 
chusetts. 


Elwyn L. Miller, superintendent of 
Edina-Morningside Schools near Minne- 
apolis, has been reelected and offered a 
five year contract. The district comprises 
a wealthy suburban district of 10,000 
population. 


Dr. Roy A. Hinderman, director of 
instruction and research in the Denver 
public schools, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
secondary and adult education. He suc- 
ceeds John J. Cory who died December 


20 shortly after requesting retirement. 


Dr. Maurice S. Hammond of Boon- 
ville, N. Y., has been elected superin- 
tendent of public schools at Rutland, 
Vt., to succeed William W. Fairchild 
who will retire in June. Doctor Ham- 
mond served as superintendent at Cats- 
kill, N. Y., for five years and prior 
to that post held teaching and super- 
visory positions in New York State 
schools. During the war, he served as 
operations analyst in the Army Air 
Corps for a year. 


Lloyd T. Uecker has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Vermillion, 
S. D. His predecessor, V. L. Cadwell, 
who was granted a leave of absence in 
September 1942 to enter the armed 
forces, has returned and will resume 
his former post. 


T. L. Noel, superintendent of schools 


at Boonville, Mo., has been named presi- 


dent of the Cooper County Missouri — 


Tuberculosis Association. 


“ 


George Eddie has been reelected su- 


perintendent of schools at Morris, Minn. 


W. J. Shirley, superintendent of Teton 
County High School and District No. 1, 
Choteau, Mont., has been reelected for 
a one year term. Mr. Shirley holds the 
distinction of not having missed one 
hour from his teaching duties because 
of illness or any other reason during his 
thirty years of teaching. 


G. W. Hanna, now in his forty- 
seventh year as superintendent of schools 
at Valley City, N. D., has resigned effec- 
tive July 1. Under his leadership, the 
Valley City educational system has 
grown from one school building with a 
staff of twelve to four buildings and 
thirty-five teachers. 


James Lewis, superintendent of 
schools at Dowagiac, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of public schools 
at St. Joseph, Mich., and will assume 
his new duties July 1. Charles Canfield, 
director of adult education at Dowagiac, 
has been elected superintendent to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lewis on July 1. 


N. Russell Redman, former acting 
superintendent of schools at Tupper 
Lake, N. Y., has been named a super- 
visor in the business education bureau 
of the New York State Education De- 


partment. 


William W. Wright, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of ele- 
mentary grades in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
former principal of the City Normal 
School, has retired after forty-four years’ 
service in education, twenty-five of 
which were in Syracuse. 


Principals 

John E. Codwell, for the last three 
years assistant principal of Phillis- 
Wheatley High School, Houston, Tex., 
has been appointed principal of the 
school, succeeding the late E. O. Smith. 


T. Frank Shea has retired as principal 
of Lincoln School, Wakefield, Mass. 
His retirement ends forty-four years of 
service in the Wakefield schools. 


Donald Cafferty, principal of the high 
school at Stillwater, Minn., for the last 
two years, has resigned to enter the 
insurance business at Stillwater and will 
leave the school system at the close of 
the current school year. 


Harry E. Tatoian has been appointed 
principal of Enfield High School, 


Thompsonville, Conn. He had served 
as vice principal for the last eight years 
and as instructor of mathematics and 
chemistry. He succeeds James Frank 
Hassett who resigned to become super 
intendent of schools at Woburn, Mass. 


Harold Perry is the new principal of 
Verdugo Hills High School, Tujunga, 
Calif. 


Leonard Calvert, supervisor of voca- 
tional guidance and placement for Dav- 
enport High School and the _inter- 
mediate schools, Davenport, Iowa, has 
been appointed principal of Sudlow In 
termediate School at Davenport. He 
replaces Lester E. Keller who resigned. 


Herbert L. Sacket, principal of Olean 
High School, Olean, N. Y., for twenty- 
nine years, has retired. His successor 
is Ernest H. Hoeldtke who is returning 
from military service. Mr. Sacket started 
his principalship at Olean in 1917 and 
retired in 1943. He was recalled in 
1944. when Mr. Hoeldtke entered the 


service. 


George H. Gloege, principal of Custer 
County High School, Miles City, Mont., 
since September 1939, has resigned to 
become professor of chemistry, physics 
and mathematics at Eastern Montana 
State Normal School, Billings, next Sep- 
tember. Mr. Gloege, whose resignation 
is effective July 1, will be succeeded by 
Dean Oscar L. Alm of Custer County 
Junior College who was elected for a 
two year term. 


Fred U. Ward will retire as head- 
master of Taunton High School, Taun- 
ton, Mass., on March 29. His retirement 
will end thirty-nine years of service. 


Joseph M. Tewinkel, assistant super- 
intendent of schools and head of the 
audio-visual department, Spokane, 
Wash., has been named principal of 
North Central High School in that city. 
He will succeed F. G. Kennedy who 


retires on July 1. 


David J. Adair, a former lieutenant 
commander in the U. S. Navy and a 
veteran of service in the Pacific theater, 
has been named principal of Dartmouth 
High School, Dartmouth, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds Charles F. Oliver Jr., whose res- 
ignation ended nine years’ service as 
head of the Dartmouth school. 


E. C. Nordquist, principal of the 
Green Lake School, Green Lake, Wis., 
has resigned. His successor is Merlin 
Ames. 

(Continued on Page 90.) 
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We Need 13th and 14th Years 


HREE FOURTHS of Ameri- 

ca’s 7,000,000 high school pupils 
do not go on to college. Therefore, 
upon the shoulders of the secondary 
school rests a heavy responsibility in 
the preparation of its pupils for an 
evolving democracy, a responsibility 
that is inadequately fulfilled by the 
12 grade instructional program. 

The secondary curriculum expan- 
sion will generally produce a K-6-4-4 
instructional organization. The 
growth of this organization and par- 
ticularly that of the 11 to 14 grade 
free public senior high school during 
this generation may parallel closely 
the rise of the 12 grade schools dur- 
ing the last half century. 

The interest manifested in the ex- 
pansion of the secondary curriculum 
in Michigan is representative of simi- 
lar interests in a growing number of 
other states. The Michigan Public 
Education Study Commission in 
1944 recommended the addition of 
the 13th and 14th grades to the tra- 
ditional 12 grades. A bill to that 
effect was up for consideration by 
the Michigan legislature in 1945 but 
was deferred. 


Why We Need More Grades 


A number of factors give impetus 
to the addition of several grades to 
the traditional high school. One is 
the probability that a tenth of the 
young men in the armed services 
will eventually take advantage of the 
educational opportunities available 
through the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Compulsory school attendance is 
being extended upward and thereby 
holding youth in school longer. Ad- 
ditional child labor laws will be en- 
acted and existing ones will be bet- 
ter observed so that the age of initial 
employment will be raised. 

Local communities and educational 
leaders are realizing more than ever 
their responsibility for educating all 
their youths and not primarily the 
small percentage who aspire for col- 
lege. There is a need for cultural 
and vocational courses that is not be- 
ing met by existing institutions. 

Between the 12 grade school and 
the four year college there is a tre- 
mendous gap. The junior college has 
filled a part of that gap and is bound 
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to fill more of it, namely, that of 
semiprofessional education. How- 
ever, a major and vital part of that 
chasm will be filled by the 14 grade 
secondary school administered at the 
community level. 

Not every 12 grade school can 
hope to be approved as a 14 grade 
center. Since state aid will supple- 
ment local support for secondary 
education, the state department of 
public instruction will be authorized 
to prevent the adoption of the 14 
grade curriculum by communities 
that cannot meet essential require- 
ments. At best, less than one in five 
of existing accredited high schools 
could possibly qualify as satisfactory 
and feasible 14 grade schools. Quali- 
fications will depend on present en- 
rollments in the junior and senior 
high schools and their probable 
trends; on potential and probable en- 
rollments in grades 13 and 14; on 
probable population trends, and in 
rural areas on ecological forces with 
respect to neighboring high schools 
and institutions of higher learning. 


The 14 grade school will be strate- 
gically located, normally one per 
county of average size and popula- 
tion density. About half of the 3050 
counties in the United States will 
qualify in this respect. In these coun- 
ties few youths will reside farther 
than 30 miles from their 14 grade 
centers, a majority less than 20 miles, 
and transportation is practicable. 


In general, cities of 10,000 or more 
population will be 14 grade centers. 
Where they are too close together, 
approving, agencies will select some 
and reject others. 

On the other hand, some places 
with less than 2500 inhabitants, be- 
cause of strategic and ecological loca- 
tion and sparse population densities, 
will be approved. More than a third 
of the counties (approximately 1265) 
do not have population centers large 
enough to be classed as urban. Two 
or more such counties need to co- 
operate in order to obtain approval. 


Junior College Locations a Guide 


Location and distribution of pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges may 
be used as a rough guide in the plan- 
ning of 14 grade centers. There are 
249 such colleges at present. The 
larger the city the more likely it is to 
have a junior college. However, 
there are 14 places with less than 
1000 inhabitants and 21 places with 
1000 to 2500 population that have 
public junior colleges. Fourteen 
grade centers are no less necessary 
and it is reasonable to expect them 
to be no less successful than junior 
colleges in isolated communities. 

The tabulation shown below indi- 
cates the distribution of publicly 
controlled junior colleges by size of 
place. An estimated distribution of 
14 grade centers is also hazarded, 
assuming an eventual total of 2500 
such schools. , 


The trend toward reorganization 
of school districts into larger, more 
effective and efficient taxing and ad- 
ministrative units will accelerate the 


Public Junior Colleges in the United States 





Probabl y 





With Public Qualified as 

No. of Junior 14 Grade 

Size of Place Places* College Centers 
Under 1,000 12,040 14 100 
1,000-2,500 . . 4,335 21 200 
2,500-5,000. . . 1,737 33 410 
5,000-10,000. . 1,085 4] 800 
10,000-25,000 . 720 59 600 
25,000-50,000 . 222 30 200 
50,000-100,000. .. . 107 20 100 
100,000 and Over 92 31 90 
TOTAL 20,338 249 2500 


*Incorporated and unincorporated places are combined. Figures are taken from the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1940, Population 1:25, and Unincorporated Communities, page 1. 
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adoption of 14 grade curriculums. 
There is a strong tendency for youths 
not to continue their schooling be- 
yond that offered by their districts. 
Probably more than four fifths of all 
districts in the country are only 
8 grade districts. If all districts were 
12 grade districts, the proportion 
who would complete the 12th grade 
would be much higher than under 
the 8 grade district organization. 

In the trend toward the K-6-4-4 in- 
structional organization, some re- 
alignment of courses will take place. 
In the 9th and 10th grades, pupils 
will be equipped with a knowledge 
of the sciences and mathematics rela- 
tive to their potential occupations 
while present vocational courses may 
be deferred to the senior high school. 

Almost any occupation requires a 
wide range of knowledge and skill, 
more than can be acquired in twelve 
years. The homemaker, for example, 
needs practical knowledge of nutri- 
tion, child development, child care, 
human relationships, hygiene, home 
care of the sick, clothing, home fur- 
nishings and home management; she 
needs a knowledge of methods of 
growing fruits, vegetables and poul- 
try; of the processes of cooking, can- 


ning, freezing and dehydrating 
foods. The range of knowledge and 
skills required of the farmer, trades- 
man, mechanic or artisan is similarly 
extensive. 

Throughout the junior high 
school, grades 7 to 10, the educational 
needs of pupils are sufficiently alike to 
justify a common curriculum for all 
and the curricular offerings during 
these years will be practically the 
same in the rural communities as in 
the urban areas. This is because the 
courses will be designed to help the 
pupil grow in satisfactory relation- 
ships in family, school and personal 
associations; in health and physical 
fitness; in enjoyable and constructive 
use of time and money; in proficient 
use of the tools of communication; 
in comprehension of economic and 
political geography and consumer 
economics; in appreciation of social 
trends, movements and relationships; 
in awareness of his cultural heritage, 
and in competence as a citizen. 

Vocational offerings will ef neces- 
sity be more limited in rural com- 
munities than in urban areas by 
virtue of relatively small enrollments. 
The proportion of time devoted to 
vocational preparation will increase 





Only White Woman Captured on U. S. Soil 





The only white woman to be taken 
prisoner on United States soil during 
World War II was Mrs. Etta Jones, 
teacher from the U. S. Office of Indian 
Affairs on Attu Island, who, together 
with her late husband, C. Foster Jones, 
was captured when the Japanese seized 
that Aleutian outpost in June 1942. 
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After putting Mr. Jones to death, the 
invaders took Mrs. Jones to Japan 
where she was held more than three 
years. 

Shown above, Harold L. Ickes, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, presents 
Mrs. Jones with a check for $7374.21 
back salary. 


with advancing grades and occupy 
from one half to two thirds of the 
pupils’ time in the 13th and 14th 
grades. 

Beginning with the Ilth grade, 
curricular offerings will be varied 
and will be conditioned by the na- 
ture of the local environment, eco- 
nomic opportunities and _ interests 
and aptitudes of the pupils. The 
senior high school courses, grades 11 
to 14, will be both cultural and voca- 
tional. There will be a tendency for 
some vocational subjects, now given 
prematurely in the 9th and 10th 
grades, to be given in the 11th to 
14th grades. 

Work experiences will be integral 
parts of the expanding educational 
program. More than ever before, 
youth needs to be prepared to live in 
a world of science and industry by a 
thorough integration of theory with 


practice. 
The K-64 curriculum wil! affect 


the physical school plant, especially / 


in the larger cities. Vocational 
courses commonly offered will in- 
clude radio, auto mechanics, car- 
pentry, mechanical drawing, elec- 
tricity and blueprint reading, which 
will frequently be given in work 
shops detached from the central 
building. Courses will be of the tech- 
nical institute type. Buildings will 
normally be one story structures. 

Cultural courses will commonly 
include business arithmetic, business 
law, salesmanship, advertising, per- 
sonnel management, political science 
and social and economic problems. 

The 14 grade schools will be com 
munity centers and the school build- 
ing will serve in a dual community- 
school capacity. The school’s adult 
education program will offer uni- 
versal learning opportunities to all 
citizens. Some rooms will have ex- 
tensive community uses and will be 
equipped with ample locker space 
for adult and evening classes as well 
as for regular daytime classes. 

In the development of the com- 
munity high school, provision will 
be made for out-of-school youths and 
adults. The gymnasium and play 
areas of the community secondary 
school will be available for the dual 
use of pupils and adults. In rural 
centers the 7 to 10 and 11 to 14 cur- 
riculums will probably - continue 
within a single building, while in 
urban centers still greater plant 
specialization than already exists will 
continue. 
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Federal Support for Schools 


VIDENTLY constantly increas- 

ing expenditures for govern- 
ment are characteristic of modern 
civilization, an increase in which 
public education shares. U. S. Office 
of Education data on the trend of 
growth of enrollments and expendi- 
tures for public schools support this 
generalization. 

Such data indicate that at the end 
of every decade between 1870 and 
1930 the amount of money spent for 
schools nearly doubled that spent at 
the beginning of the decade. Costs 
increased from about $63,000,000 in 
1870 to $214,000,000 in 1900 and then 
jumped to $2,300,000,000 in 1930. The 
1930 expenditure was a 3500 per cent 
increase over that for 1870. 


Why Costs Have Grown 


The reasons for this constant rise 
are obvious and are fairly well un- 
derstood. Increased population, larger 
school enrollments, more educational 
opportunities, stronger compulsory 
attendance laws, increased urbaniza- 
tion, higher costs of living and higher 
standards of living, the changing 
value of the dollar and numerous 
other factors contributed to these in- 
creased total expenditures. 

Burke’ in his analysis of this prob- 
lem points out that, whereas the 
total amounts spent increased 3500 
per cent, expenditures per pupil per 
day increased only 425 per cent. The 
rest of the increase is chargeable to 
such items as longer school year and 
increased attendance. Incidentally, 
about half of this 425 per cent in- 
crease is due to the higher salaries 
paid to teachers. About one third 
results from expanded and improved 
services and the rest is chargeable 
to the difference in purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the costs of government general- 
ly will continue to increase. The 
depression did not change the trend 
of expenditures for education, al- 
though, of course, it did slow down 
the trend. The war has given it some 


*Burke, A. J.: Defensible Spending for Pub- 
lic Schools, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1943, p. 40. 
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acceleration. The postwar period 
doubtlessly will further accelerate it. 

The greatly increased number of 
births during the war is an assurance 
that elementary school enrollments 
will increase soon. Although sec- 
ondary school enrollments had be- 
gun to level off at the outset of the 
war, the saturation point for sec- 
ondary school attendance has been 
reached in only a few communities. 

The problem of rehabilitating our 
citizens will be an expensive opera- 
tion. The inevitable growth in adult 
education will further swell costs. 
The greater professionalization of 
teaching, with its concomitant higher 
standard of living for teachers, will 
demand additional financial support. 
In fact, every indication points to 
continued and extensive increases in 
costs for public schools. 


Trend Is Not Fixed 


Although these increases in costs 
of education appear inevitable and 
certain as to fact, they are not def- 
inite as to degree. The trend will 
depend upon the extent to which 
school administration is willing and 
able to adapt school programs to 
changing conditions and needs. The 


public schools must assume the re- ° 


sponsibility for new needs as they 
develop. 

There will be many new needs. 
Some of them will be concerned 
with rehabilitation of our wounded 
and disabled veterans, with feeding 
or perhaps even housing school chil- 
dren, with offering new types of edu- 
cation to many groups new to the 
school. If the public school does not 
assume the responsibility, some other 
existing or yet-to-be-created govern- 
ment agency will do it, just as the 
C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. did it in 
the 1980's. 


This problem of being alert to so 
cial needs may be only incidentally 
related to school finance. Yet it may 
be observed that one lesson learned 
during the depression of the 1930's 
was that, if the public schools do not 
rise to their responsibilities, some 
other agency will do it for them. 
The federal government stepped into 
the picture then; it can do it again. 


Effort Varies With States 


There is agreement among stu- 
dents of school administration that, 
in general, there are great differences 
in financial burden, ability and effort 
among the states; that the poorest 
states are now making the greatest 
relative effort to support their 
schools, and that, if all the states 
were to make the same relative effort 
to educate their children, the richest 
state would spend six to eight times 
as much money per child as the poor- 
est state. 

It is furthermore generally agreed 
that the only possible solution to 
this problem of equalizing oppor- 
tunities, assuming that some reason- 
able minimum standard of educa- 
tion is desirable, is increased federal 
aid. 

Many persons do not realize, 
though, that the problem is becom- 
ing more and more acute. 

Differences between the states are 
increasing; federal aid is needed 
more today than ever before, even 
though it is true that already the 
states are receiving substantial 
amounts of federal assistance in one 
form or another. There are two 
reasons for this greater need. One 
is that differences are actually be- 
coming greater; the other is that 
some of the state aid and state equal- 
ization systems, set up ten or twenty 
years ago, do not operate as well to- 
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day as they did in the beginning. 
In this connection’ it is interesting 


"Edwards, Newton, and Richey, Herman G. 
The Extent of Equalization Secured Through 
State School Funds, Advisory Committee on 
Education, Staff Study No. 6, Washington, 
D. C., 1938, p. 55 


to note that Edwards and Richey 
pointed out in one of the studies of 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education “that state aid in the 
majority of states is not so distributed 
as adequately to equalize educational 





Traits of a Good Teacher 


ARTHUR C. HEARN 
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se SCHOOL is as good as its 

A faculty.” This statement, 
although trite, nevertheless expresses 
a truth, for, although it is recognized 
that the nature of the community, 
pupil personnel, plant facilities and 
equipment help to determine the 
effectiveness of a school program, 
their combined influence is usually 
small compared to that of the per- 
sons who direct the program. 

I have tried here to summarize 
what I believe to be the most impor- 
tant traits principals seek in teachers. 

1. Understanding the importance 
of teaching pupils rather than sub- 
jects.’ This implies recognition of the 
fact that pupils of varying degrees of 
aptitude, interest, intelligence and 
knowledge are found in every class 
and that, therefore, a cut-and-dried 
presentation of subject matter will 
fail to meet the needs of all. 

2. Loyalty to the policies of the 
school and to other members of the 
staff. There is a time and place for 
the discussion of school matters and 
there are acceptable ways of inter- 
preting the school program and poli- 
cies to laymen. 

3. Regard for teaching as an art 
in which professional services are 
rendered for the well-being of the en- 
tire organization, each teacher con- 
tributing in every way possible to the 
common cause. A concept of teach- 
ing as a job requiring a certain 
number of hours’ work per day do- 
ing a specific task is incompatible 
with this philosophy. 

4. Good taste in dress and regard 
for personal appearance. Shabby 
feathers make shabby birds. Chil- 
dren notice the appearance of teach- 
ers far more than is suspected. 

5. A constructive attitude and an 
ability to make suggestions and crit- 
icisms regarding the offerings of the 
school. Chronic fault-finding can ac- 
complish no lasting good. Every 
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school has many shortcomings and 
administrators are as anxious to cor- 
rect them as are teachers. 

6. Interest and participation in the 
life of the community and in the 
extracurricular life of the school. 
Pupils spend 75 per cent of each 
school day in an out-of-class environ- 
ment. A teacher who is not familiar 
with such environment cannot ef- 
fectively instruct pupils. 

7. Ability and willingness to ar- 
rive at tangible objectives in each 
class and activity. Ways and means 
must be provided by which all pu- 
pils can evaluate individual and 
group progress toward these objec- 
tives. 

8. Realization of the importance 
of developing desirable citizenship 
and character traits in pupils. Knowl- 
edge in the hands of a poor citizen 
can be a dangerous thing. 

9. The desire and willingness to 
keep abreast of developments in edu- 
cation generally and in the field of 
the teacher’s individual interests and 
activities in particular. This implies 
evaluation as well as knowledge, 
since true progress in any social 
science involves a tryout before fun- 
damental change can be effected. 

The foregoing standards empha- 
size personal qualities rather than 
scholastic attainments. This does not 
imply that knowledge of subject mat- 
ter is unimportant. However, most 
principals agree that teacher-training 
institutions are doing a good job in 
preparing their students in this re- 
gard. Personnel managers find that 
most failures in business are the re- 
sult of personal, rather than techni- 
cal, shortcomings. This doubtless 
holds good for teaching. The school 
whose faculty rates high on the 
points mentioned is capable of doing 
an outstanding job in assisting pupils 
to develop as effective citizens in a 
democracy. 












opportunity.” Furthermore, these 
authors noted that in 1938 in five 
states the richer counties often re- 
ceived more state aid per child for 
those whose ages ranged from 7 to 13 
years than did the poorer and less 
able counties. 

An increasingly significant con- 
sideration is the fact that the states 
with least financial ability are the 
ones, generally speaking, with the 
highest educational burden. Further- 
more, it is these states with the larg- 
est relative number of children in 
their populations that are providing 
the emigration to northern and 
eastern cities which makes available 
the needed supply of labor and which 
offsets the low birth rates in these 
areas. In other words, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and other southeastern 
states rear the children; New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia attract 
many of these people as adults. 


Inequalities in the South 


The southeastern part of the coun- 
try is an important source of supply 
for the big cities’ population. Why 
should not the wealth of the big 
cities help to educate children, many 
of whom may be their future citi- 
zens? And in this connection it 
should be pointed out that this ex- 
cess of births in the South is not to 
be attributed solely to the Negroes. 
It has been shown conclusively that 
white and Negro families in the 
South, in general, are of about the 
same size. But neither white nor 
Negro children in southern states 
are guaranteed the same level of 
opportunity for education that chil- 
dren have in the North and West. 

This inequality of opportunity 
cannot be permitted to continue to 
exist because it is a national problem. 
Today our population is more tran- 
sient than ever before. The interests 
of Maryland and South Carolina and 
California are all one; the South 
Carolina boy of today may live in 
Baltimore or Los Angeles five years 
from today. Therefore, we are go- 
ing to be forced to spend more 
money for public education, first, to 
meet the inevitable increases in cost 
resulting from the pressure of en- 
rollments, higher costs of living and 
the newer services which will be de- 
manded of our schools and, second, 
to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties among the states. The evidence 
is conclusive; more money is ur- 
gently needed. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Salute of the Month 


ACK in the rural regions where I was raised, the 

highlight of April was the annual “pound” party 
given for the local minister and his numerous 
progeny. Our parents used to plan what they play- 
fully called an “appreciation” for the Reverend and 
the ticket of admission was one pound of butter, 
sugar, coffee, cheese or whatever you had too much 
of at the moment. Even the clothes which sister 
Mary had outgrown could be pressed into service as 
an admission fee, for it was a pity to throw them in 
the ragbag when they could be made over for under- 
nourished little Faith, the minister’s daughter. 

Probably our modern psychologists would call that 
pleasant social gesture of ours a “sense of community 
guilt” but we kids used to love it. We enjoyed the 
somewhat wan welcome of the minister, the im- 
promptu speeches of the deacons and the unveiling 
of the various packages. After an evening of happy 
and innocent fun, we all “fell to” and gorged our- 
selves until most of the edible contributions had dis 
appeared. The joke was really on the minister’s wife 
because no one ever thought to bring any ice cream 
and she had to scurry to the corner grocery with 
Faith’s penny bank. 

However, the “pound” party served a real purpose. 
It showed our good will and affection and the dona- 
tions could always help out on the minister’s meager 
salary. 

The Salute of the Month goes to our sister state 
of South Dakota, which celebrates this April its third 
annual Teacher Appreciation Week. State officials, 
civic organizations and the general populace will 
make merry in appreciation of the teachers of South 
Dakota. 

Brethren, pass the cream. 


« « » » 
Housecleaning Time 


PRIL is the clean-up and paint-up month and the 
A school administrator hidden in his midden of 
bills, reports, questionnaires, excuses and doodles has 
his job cut out for him. 

As he cowers behind the impressive loving cup 
presented him by a former chamber of commerce 
for outstanding community service (the year before 
he was fired) he should reexamine his curriculum. 

Great piles of achievement tests which have achieved 
nothing at all, charts, graphs and unfinished reports 
to the board of education; samples of paper towels 





and tissues including the latest reports on the social 
studies; the 1898 volume of “Who’s Where in Educa- 
tion,” which features Cousin William, the night 
school director of Tickletown, which is used to im- 
press visitors with the family educational background; 
the article written with a hope of publication which 
has already used all the board of education stamps 
in its melancholy wanderings fro and to among pub- 
lishing offices; the pile of unsold school yearbooks 
with which last year’s graduating class stuck the 
school; the courses of study which have not yet been 
guinea-pigged; last year’s voluminous correspondence 
about the position that never materialized— 

Away with all this litter which offers little help 
to the superintendent’s main job which, in essence, 
is growing-up kids. 


« « » » 
SPRING SONG 


April showers 

Bring May flowers, 

So goes the rhyme of cheer. 

And kiddies, yipping, 

Skipping, 

Proclaim that spring 1s here. 

April showers 

Remind me, too, 

The uncaulked roof (non-waterproof ) 
Needs g-lue. 

The playgrounds are a deep morass 
And gone the seedling grass, 

Alas! 

The corridors, so pure hereto, 

Are filled with sticky gobs of goo. 
April showers! 

May flowers! 

My eye! 

The janitors -acidify 

As all their troubles multiply. 
Some folks think April showers bring glee, 


They're just another drip to me. 
« « » » 
Peter Sourpuss defines an educational conference 
as a bunch of professors who, as individuals, can do 


nothing but who meet as a group to decide that 
nothing can be done. 


Tin chaniieil li 


Courses 1n Family Living 


are needed for restoring personal, family and social balance 


OTEWORTHY in recent 

years has been a new emphasis 
by school, college and community on 
individual self-expression, personal 
and social adequacy, the achievement 
of satisfying human relationships, 
education and counseling in mar- 
riage and family living. 

Lectures, courses and institutes in 
personal and social relationships, dat- 
ing and courtship, early marriage 
adjustments, husband-wife and par- 
ent-child relationships have assumed 
an importance according to the en- 
lightenment of communities and of 
school and college administrators. 


These Things Cause Bewilderment 


This trend has been accented by 
two factors. There have been a phe- 
nomenal stepping-up in freedom of 
activity and frankness of expression 
between the sexes in adolescence and 
adulthood, a release of taboos, a de- 
velopment of striking individualism 
and an urge for self-direction in 
adolescents, young adults and mature 
men and women. Accompanying 
this have come a regrettable relin- 
quishing of parental authority, and 
bewilderment and frustration as tra- 
ditional values have given way and 
new ones have not yet taken their 
place. 

Also, there has been a marked 
change in the status of women, 
which has meant for them new 
drives and revised attitudes toward 
their “proper destiny,” a dispersal of 
the family unit and a substitution of 
a distinctly personal for the erstwhile 
functional basis characterizing the 
family of the past. 

The effect of this cumulative 
change in the thought and experi- 
ence of youths and adults has been to 
create a need, in light of the new 
emphases, for teaching and leader- 
ship which unfortunately have not 
been forthcoming in quality and 
quantity adequate to meet the de- 
mand. Community trends are ahead 
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of the readiness and ability of edu- 
cational institutions to catch up with 
them. 

Most colleges have failed to offer 
their students effective instruction in 
achieving satisfying human relation- 
ships to the end that they may better 
condition their own children; nor 
have they provided teacher and lead- 
ership training sufficient to meet the 
needs of schools, colleges and com- 
munity organizations. 

Teachers, group leaders and social 
workers, industrial counselors and 
personnel workers, ministers, doctors 
and lawyers are the ones to whom 
individuals look for guidance in 
personal and social problems, yet it 
is the exception, rather than the rule, 
that these professional persons are 
themselves well informed or con- 
ditioned to offer the desired assist- 
ance. Many hopelessly untutored 
persons, themselves poorly adjusted, 
are assuming the responsibility for 
teaching and counseling, knowing 
themselves to be wholly unequal to 
rendering effective and honest service. 


Valid Function of Education 


Individual questing, community 
consciousness and the impulse by 
community leaders to “do something 
about it” are far ahead of any con- 
sistent thought and planning by edu- 
cators for instruction and counseling 
in this direction. Thus, the offering 
of courses in such subjects as prepa- 
ration for marriage and family liv- 
ing and personal and family counsel- 
ing emerges as a valid function of 
education. 

Most colleges which have been suf- 
ficiently alert and informed to sense 
the need for this kind of educational 
program have been unable to finance 
it because of precarious financial con- 


ditions incident to the war. It is the 
war, however, which has critically 
accentuated the need for develop- 
ment along this line. 

“Now that the war is over, what?” 
Disturbances in personal and family 
equilibrium must be righted, new 
and commanding personal and social 
drives must be recognized, directed 
and satisfied, and changed situations 
in families*must be met with insight 
and control if personal adjustments 
following the war are to lead to 
happy and successful living. 


Times Call for Readjustments 


It is clearly our responsibility as 
educators to facilitate the transition 
from war to peace and to plan for 
the future by whatever thought and 
effort we can direct along these lines. 
Our servicemen, returned from hat- 
ing and killing and regimentation, 
are entering into normal occupations 
and the easy informality of family 
life. Some have returned to strange 
wives and children and have resumed 
marriages hastily and unwisely en- 
tered into; they have returned to 
families which, in some cases, have 
been functioning pretty successfully 
without them. 

There is dislocation from war jobs 
of women who want and should 
have the right to continue in the 
work at which they have been suc- 
cessful. The wounded, the mentally 
ill, the physically and emotionally 
exhausted are being released to fami- 
lies unprepared for casualties. Many 
who have come back from war are 
far ahead of those they left behind in 
expanded knowledge and outlook, 
fairer judgment, truer interpretation 
and religious conviction. 

These factors pose a_ situation 
which demands serious planning, if 
personal, family and social equilib- 
rium is to be restored and if progress 
is to be made toward a more success- 
ful, happier and more satisfying life 
for all. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Liability for School Accidents 


O MATTER how carefully 
schools are operated, accidents 

of some kind just do occur. Some ac- 
cidents can be traced to negligence 
on the part of someone or some 
group; in others, no one is at fault. 
Legal cases within the last year illus- 
strate the range of such occurrences. 


On School Grounds. The school 
grounds and play areas are a fertile 
source of legal suits for accidents. 
In Louisiana, parents brought suit 
against a parish school board for the 
drowning of their 7 year old boy in 
a bayou bordering the _ school 
grounds. They claimed that the 
school board was negligent for fail- 
ing to erect a fence to protect chil- 
dren against this attractive nuisance, 
thereby permitting to remain un- 
guarded a dangerous allurement to 
children of such age. 

However, the court ruled that the 
parents had no standing in court, 
because of the basic rule of govern- 
mental immunity for liability in con- 
nection with negligence of employes. 
As an agency of the state, the school 
board was not liable for injuries re- 
sulting from the negligence of its 
employes, apart from any statute 
which specifically created such lia- 
bility.” 

But even where this antiquated, 
but still generally prevalent, rule of 
school board nonliability has been 
abandoned, we must not assume that 
merely because an accident occurs 
someone is liable for damages. Two 
cases in New York show this clearly. 

In one case a boy was standing 
on a school playground when, with- 
out warning and without cause, three 
unknown boys pulled him backward 
and threw him onto the ground, 
causing him to fall on a clinker on 
the surface of the playground. The 
boy sued the school board, claiming 
that the playground surface was un- 
safe. 

In a divided opinion, 3 to 2, the 





*Whitfield et al. vs. East Baton Rouge Parish 
Sch. Bd., 23 So. (2) 708 (Ct. Ap. La., 
11/15/45). 
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New York court said that the school 
board’s failure to maintain the play- 
ground in a reasonably safe condi- 
tion was not the cause of the injury, 
inasmuch as it was directly the re- 
sult of the unforeseen intervention of 
the three boys.” 

In another case, an allegation that 
an injury was due to the negligent 
construction and maintenance of the 
school yard was unavailing in the 
absence of proof of negligence.” 


On School Buses. In California, a 
13 year old pupil was riding in a 
school bus when he spotted his par- 
ents parked in their car along the 
other side of the road and told this 
fact to the driver. The driver stopped 
and asked the parents whether they 
wanted the boy to ride with them; 
they did. 

The driver stopped on the right 
side of the road. At the time, no 
other cars were in sight. The boy 
trotted to the rear of the bus; two 
cars appeared, one going in each 
direction. The parents and the dri- 
ver shouted warnings; the boy, 
thinking the warnings related to only 
one car and unaware of the car com- 
ing in the direction opposite that in 
which the bus was facing, stepped 
out from behind the bus and was 
badly injured. 

Two regulations of the state board 
of education were involved: (1) that 
no stops may be made except at des- 
ignated stops and (2) that children 
must cross in front of the bus and, if 
necessary for their safety, the driver 
must escort children across the road. 

The court ruled that there was no 
liability. No proof was presented 
that this was not the designated stop. 
As to the second rule, it was not the 
duty of the driver to see that chil- 
dren crossed in front of bus, nor was 


"May v. B. of E., Mamaroneck, 58 N.Y.S. 
(2) 127 (N. Y., 10/29/45). 

"McKenna v. B. of E., N.Y.C. 269 App. 
Div. 666, 52 N.Y.S. (2) 852 (1945). 


there anything to indicate that the 
boy would violate this rule. It was 
for the jury to decide whether the 
driver should have anticipated the 
boy’s passing back of the bus. 

Nor was there an absolute duty for 
the driver to escort the child; this 
duty applied only if it was necessary 
for the child’s safety. At the time 
no cars were in sight, a question of 
fact for the jury to decide. In addi- 
tion, there was a question of contrib- 
utory negligence, to be decided by 
the jury, whether in view of his ad- 
mission that he heard the warnings, 
a boy of plaintiff's age and experi- 
ence should have looked both ways 
before crossing the road. 

A bus driver need exercise only 
ordinary care and prudence in such 
instances; it is for the jury to decide 
whether the driver was negligent and 
the pupil contributorily negligent. 
The court held no liability.* 

In a Tennessee case, an injured 
pupil sued the bus driver, the 
county school board and the county. 
The pupil was waiting at the accus- 
tomed place on the shoulder of the 
road. As the bus approached, the 
driver swung the door open. But 
the bus went beyond its accustomed 
stopping place and the child was 
hurt by the open door. The insur- 
ance policy, required of the driver, 
covered him and the school board 
but not the county and applied only 
up to $5000 for injuries sustained by 
one person. The verdict was for 


* $5000 for the injuries and $300 for 


medical expenses. 


The court sustained the judgment 
against the school board and the 
driver but dismissed it against the 
county because of the rule of gov- 
ernmental immunity (previously 
discussed in connection with the 
Louisiana case). It was proper for the 
insurance policy to be introduced into 
evidence as a means of overcoming 
the school board’s plea of govern- 
mental immunity to suit. In other 
words, apart from the insurance 


“Foster v. Einer et al., 158 Pac. (2) 978 
(Dist. Ct. Calif., 5/28/45). 






























































policy, the injured pupil could not 
recover damages against the school 
board. This also means, said the 
court, that recoveries against the 
school board could not exceed the 
amount of indemnification it re- 
ceived from the insurance company, 
or $5000. Therefore, the judgment 
against the board was not to exceed 
$5000 and would be enforced only 
against the proceeds from the policy.” 

The Tennessee case is an example 
of attempts to escape the harshness 
and inequity of the rule of govern- 
mental immunity through use of a 
device permitting the school board 
to be held liable for the amount of 
liability insurance. 


In Vocational Classes. A 19 year 
old student enrolled in a carpentry 
class at the New York State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute. As a 
training device, the class was en- 
gaged in constructing a private resi- 
dence, the property and materials 
being made available by the owner 
while the school supplied the stu- 
dents as workers and the teachers as 
supervisors. Neither the institute nor 
the students received compensation. 

The boy was on a scaffold from 19 
to 21 feet above ground. He slipped 
from this scaffold, which had no 
safety or guard rails, and was in- 
jured. The court ruled in his favor. 
By statute the state had waived im- 
munity from liability for negligence 
of its agents in charitable and other 
institutions and, therefore, was on an 
equal footing with private employers 
in respect of its liability for the negli- 
gence of employes. Under the state’s 
labor law, persons employing or di- 
recting others to erect buildings were 
required to furnish scaffolding to 
protect such persons and to provide 
safety rails where such scaffolds were 
20 feet high. Because of its waiver 
of immunity, the state was subject 
to this labor law provision. 

It was not material, the court 
ruled, that the student was not paid 
because he was subject to the same 
risks as ordinary carpenters. It was 
not necessary that there be an em- 
ployer-employe relationship; anyone 
rightfully on a scaffold is entitled 
to protection. The 20 foot provision 
was no bar here, because the school 
was under the duty to provide safe 
scaffolding in view of the student’s 
age and inexperience. 


"Taylor et al. v. Cobble et al., 187 S.W. 
(2) 648 (Ct. App., Tenn., 1/5/45). 
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More “Oomph” in 









Education 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


E NEED to put a little more 

“oomph” in education. It is 
a field packed with the dramatic and 
glamour, too, if you like the word. 

I hope, for one thing, that educa- 
tion groups will invite more and 
more business men, professional 
men, farmers, labor leaders and 
housewives to attend your gather- 
ings. Let them criticize if they want 
to. They'll like you if you do that. 
It’s the first step toward understand- 


ing. 
Get Writers Interested 


Let’s see if we can get some fiction 
writers interested in wrapping some 
words about plots laid in schools 
with teachers and school administra- 
tors as characters. Let’s play along 
with the men and women who write 
magazine articles, remembering al- 
ways that these people, like the nov- 
elists, have got to have a story. That 
means meeting their prying ques- 
tions with honest answers, refusing 
to take offense at their occasional 
jabs and jibes. This means laying 
the facts right out on the table and 
holding back nothing. 

And let’s keep our story simple. 
Let’s tell it in language people un- 
derstand. I don’t know that there is, 
but if there is any gobble-de-gook in 
the trade of education, get rid of it. 
Let’s take a little lesson from the 
comic strips. They count their read- 
ers in the umpty millions. A catch 
phrase created today by Milton 
Caniff in Terry and the Pirates or 
another by Fred Lasswell in Snuffy 
Smith and Barney Google is tomor- 
row’s pet expression. Meanwhile, the 
allegedly erudite journals count their 
readers in small numbers. 

Let’s not kid ourselves that we can 
sell the value of a high level of edu- 
cation without getting down to the 
level of the man in the street. This 
takes level thinking. Look at the 
community chest movement. For its 
charitable and social welfare pur- 
poses, it takes in many times over 
what individual agencies used to get 


Part of an address given at the A.A.S.A. 


conference in Chicago, March 14. 





by individual solicitation. Somebody 
with a good sense of human nature 
sold the idea that people would be 
more likely to contribute if they were 
bothered only once by a solicitor 
who represented all agencies instead 
of by fifteen. And it worked. 

You can count on the motion pic- 
ture industry to do its part. I am 
rather new in that business, but I 
have been impressed at the tremen- 
dous strides in the field of the so- 
called “educational film.” Naturally, 
one thinks first of all about motion 
pictures in terms of entertainment. 
But the motion picture is also a ve- 
hicle of communication through 
which education is inevitably im- 
parted. There will be more and 
more of this as we go along. 

The value of the motion picture 
to education ought to be magnifi- 
cent. Alone among all the mediums, 
it has the power to re-enact and re- 
create events which otherwise cannot 
be recaptured. Here, for example, is 
the story of the French Revolution. 
In film, you hear it; you see it. 
There is the story of the Custer 
massacre. You see the Sioux as clear- 
ly as the ill-fated Mark Kellogg saw 
them; you hear the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the triumphant shouts of the 
attacking Indians, and at last you see 
Comanche, the surviving horse, 
plunging riderless across the prairies, 
carrying with him only a story he 
couldn’t tell. 


Approach Must Be Practical 


I mention the motion picture in- 
dustry only as an example of the 
dramatic appeal which must be com- 
bined with a practical approach in 
the solution of this riddle of how to 
sell education. 

To my mind, there is a great story 
in education, a succession of stories. 
Education is dramatic. It has every- 
thing in it to make it so: struggle, 
pathos, triumph, competition, good 
humor and interesting people. Just 
as business needs more customers, 
education needs more enthusiasts. 
For my part, I'll buy it, and what’s 
more I'll bet we can sell the story. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Part of building used by the University of Midway, August 1945. 


automobile shop, an auditorium with 
a capacity of 500 and an office com- 
prised the school plant. In addition 
to these facilities, the various shops 
on the base were available for use. 
The classrooms were fitted up with 
movie screens and blackout windows 
and many movies were used in a 
number of different classes. Charts, 
maps and globes were available for 
navigation classes. Charcoal, water 
colors and oils were on hand for the 
art classes and the usual mechanical 
drawing instruments and supplies 


Going to School on Midway Island 


LT. (j.g.) C. E. SALTZER, USNR 


Assistant Principal, on leave, Grosse Pointe High School 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


HERE are many types of col- 

leges and universities through- 
out the world but perhaps one of the 
most unique was the “University of 
Midway.” This was not a college, 
in the strictest sense of the word, but 
it was certainly a place of learning 
where officers and men alike went to 
spend their leisure time in studying 
about things of interest to them. 

Some of these studies were strictly 
of the leisure type, such as sketching 
and music appréciation, while others 
were courses in which men learned 
how to do some job they hoped to 
use in earning a livelihood after the 
war. Some of the men were busily 
engaged in trying to get enough 
credit for graduation from high 
school and others were doing a little 
exploration, trying to find out what 
this or that subject was all about. 

My first job as “dean of Midway” 
was to get the men interested in the 
courses, find out what they wished 
to study and then to procure the 
teachers for the classes. A great deal 
of enthusiasm was shown by students 
and teachers alike. It was considered 
an honor to teach at the University 
of Midway and the teachers gave 
freely of their time. 

The educational qualifications of 
these men varied greatly. One teacher 
had completed only the eighth grade, 
while some held Ph.D.’s and M.D.’s 


from outstanding universities back 
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home. The average scholastic train- 
ing for the “professors” was 14, 
years, not including special training 
obtained at various naval schools. 

The average time of actual teach- 
ing experience was one year. Some 
of the best teaching was done by men 
with little formal teacher training. 
They were greatly interested in their 
work and unconsciously used what 
a professional would consider excel- 
lent teaching methods. 


The classroom and _ instructional 
facilities of Midway, though limited, 
were .adequate. There were more 
instructional aids and materials than 
are available in many small high 
schools in the United States. Seven 
regular classrooms, a combination art 
and mechanical drawing room, an 


It was considered an ‘honor to teach at the University of Midway. 


were provided for the 
classes. 

For special classes, such as weld- 
ing, the men did their theory work 
in the classroom and then went out 
to the welding shop to put this into 
practice. In the automobile shop 
there was an old V-8 truck, salvaged 
from the junk yard, which the men 
used in studying engines, transmis- 
sions, electrical devices and cooling 
systems. An L-head motor and a 
valve-in-head motor were on hand. 
At times the base garage was used 
for further instruction. 

The surveying classes had regular 
surveyors’ instruments to use in tak- 
ing levels or laying out a traverse. 
For the language classes there was 
an electric phonograph with sets of 
records to accompany the textbooks 
studied. A small nursery on the island 
was used by classes in _horticul- 
ture and botany. The hospital fur- 
nished such things as chemicals and 
microscopes. There were a laboratory 


drawing 








for demonstrations for the photog- 
raphy class and a_ well-equipped 
hobby shop for instructing men in 
the woodworking class. Many con- 
tinued on into the carpenter shop for 
more advanced work. These facili- 
ties and special equipment were in 
addition to a stock of regular and 
self-teaching textbooks and other 
reference books, of which there were 
some 6000. 

The “university’s” program was 
an off-duty activity and the men at- 
tended all classes voluntarily. Classes 
met in the evening between 6:00 and 
9:30, usually for an hour and a half, 
two nights a week. The facilities, in- 
cidentally, were used in the daytime 
for various naval training programs 
and for men who wished to do spe- 
cial work in their free time. 

The students varied in their educa- 
tional background from some who 
had completed the third grade to 
others who had been graduated from 
college. The average student was a 
high school graduate. These men sat 
side by side in some of the classes 
in their quest for knowledge. The 
17 year old lad who was trying to 
finish high school may have had as 
his seatmate a man of 40 who had 
“always wanted to learn about” that 
particular subject. The total number 
of men enrolled was well over 1000. 
There were so many enrollees in 
some classes that two sections had 
to be organized to satisfy the de- 
mand. Other classes had to be closed 
for lack of material and space. 
Classes varied in size from 4 to 40. 


A Busy Schedule 


The two officers and five enlisted 
men who administered the “uni- 
versity” were kept busy checking 
out textbooks, mimeographing mate- 
rials, assisting men to get in the 
proper courses. In June 1945 there 
were 56 classes in operation, over 
2000 educational books checked out 
by the men of Midway and hun- 
dreds of men studying U.S.A.F.I. 
courses which they had obtained 
through the school. 

At the request of any man the 
“university” would contact his for- 
mer high school or college for him 
to find out what he needed for grad- 
uation and how he could go about 
getting it. In answer to these re- 
quests for information, the number 
of high schools willing to grant credit 
for work completed at the “Uni- 
versity of Midway” was surprising. 
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To Improve Conduct on Buses 


ROBERT E. SCOTT 


Superintendent, Hennepin County Schools, Minnesota 


O HELP solve the problem of 

improving conduct on school 
buses, a plan has been developed in 
Hennepin County, Minnesota, which 
is working out satisfactorily. 

It consists of the use of school 
safety patrols, set up in cooperation 
with the county sheriff, local schools 
and the Minnesota department of 
highways. The function of the 
patrols is to supervise the activities of 
children on the way to and from 
school. Schools in which such organ- 
izations are functioning have not 
had an injury during the school year. 

There are two kinds of patrols: 
(1) walking patrols, whose members 
supervise pupils in crossing roads 
and walking to and from school; 
(2) bus patrols, consisting of pupils 
who ride the buses and assist the 
driver in maintaining order and who 
supervise bus loading and unloading. 

All school patrol members wear a 
white web belt.and carry stop flags, 
which are furnished by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary at a cost of 
75 cents a flag. They also wear 
badges on their belts; these are fur- 
nished by the A.A.A. in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

We instruct bus drivers in the 
traffic rules and the laws of the state 
and impress upon them their respon- 
sibilities to the pupils they are trans- 
porting and to the people on the 
highways. Duties of bus patrol mem- 
bers are described in the state man- 
ual of the school safety patrol plan 
furnished by the State Highway De- 
partment as follows. 

To supervise the loading of the 
pupils in an orderly manner, seeing 
that they enter the bus in single file. 

To see that all pupils are on and 
seated Before bus leaves. 

To prevent pupils from getting on 
or off and moving around while bus 
is moving. 

To assist the driver in checking 
attendance. 

To keep aisles free from books, 
lunch buckets and other objects. 

To permit no pupil to tamper with 
the emergericy door or other devices. 

To prevent pupils from putting 


their hands, arms, heads or bodies 
out of the window. 

To flag the bus across railroad 
tracks as follows: pupil to take a 
position so as to have a clear view of 
the tracks in both directions and re- 
main in this position until bus has 
crossed; when pupil has made cer- 
tain that no train is approaching 
from either direction, he shall signal 
the driver to cross the tracks by a 
forward motion of upraised arm; if 
a train is approaching, the pupil shall 
face the bus at a safe distance from 
the tracks and hold up both hands. 

Whenever it is necessary for pupils 
to cross the roadway after alighting 
from the bus, the patrol member 
shall lead them to a position in front 
of the bus and hold them in readi- 
ness to cross until traffic permits. The 
patrol member shall not cross the 
highway except when first boarding 
or finally leaving the bus because 
crossing the highway unnecessarily 
exposes him to danger. 

To call the driver’s attention to 
hangers-on attempting to ride on the 
outside of the bus. 

To know how to apply first-aid 
measures. 

To follow driver’s directions and 
assist him in case of accident or 
emergency. In case the driver is seri- 
ously injured, the patrol member 
shall follow directions for safeguard- 
ing the children. 

To assist in maintaining discipline 
and order and to enforce regulations 
relating to pupils’ conduct. 

School bus patrols should be used 
whenever extracurricular activity 
groups are being transported from 
one community to another. 

Other: measures found useful in 
improving discipline on school buses 
are to give responsibility to the bus 
driver for disciplining children; this 
may include requiring children to 
walk who do not cooperate and tak- 
ing matters of misconduct up with 
the superintendent or principal. Or 
a teacher may be required to ride 
with the bus, in which event pro- 
vision for this special duty should be 
included in the teacher’s contract. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Maintenance Engineers look 
to the future with improved 
Floor Treatments, Mainte- 
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Hillyard Products Seuaate Psion yon Type of 
Surface . . . IN EVERY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


% In thousands of Schools, Colleges, Universities, Public and Private 
Buildings Hillyard Products are doing a grand job of preserving and 
maintaining a high standard of cleanliness. Thru Hillyard methods 
maintenance costs are reduced and many man hours saved in applica- 
tion and daily maintenance. 


Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products are manufac- 
tured to PROTECT the surface, BEAUTIFY and PROLONG the 
life of the floor .. . skilled chemists and inspectors maintain a system 
of checking during all manufacturing operations. Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Engineers supervise and inspect every step of ; 

the application of Hillyard materials to assure the 

very best results. 


_ % Behind the extra value and high quality of its 
products Hillyard maintains a Nation-wide service 
of Maintenance Engineers ready to help solve any 
floor, maintenance or sanitation problem. Hillyard 
products are quickly available as we have distribu- 
tion centers located throughout the Nation. 


% In every classification . . . Floor Treatments, 
Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners, Hillyard ma- 
terials may be counted on to give Durability, Beauty 
and Economy. 


% Daily sweeping with a Hillyard 
Automatic Floor Brush moistened with 
Hil-Tone is easy and sanitary. Auto- 
matic wick picks up dust instead of dis- 
tributing it throughout the room. 


: THE HILLYARD COMPANY & 
DiSTRIBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. . 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Movies can do much to bring new interests to youngsters 
in underprivileged areas and thus help combat delinquency. 


HOSE who study the causes of 

juvenile delinquency frequently 
encounter an accusing finger pointed 
in the direction of commercial 
movies. Some delinquents have men- 
tioned the movies as the specific 
source of their inspiration for and in- 
formation about delinquent acts. For 
more than a decade a controversy has 
been going on about the extent to 
which commercial movies actually 
do influence delinquent behavior. It 
is our purpose here to suggest that 
motion pictures can be used to or- 
ganize community forces against ju- 
venile crime. 

First let us examine a few known 
facts. We know pretty definitely that 
delinquency is a form of learned be- 
havior. There is no such a thing as 
a born delinquent. We know, too, 
that delinquency flourishes in those 
areas where opportunities to learn 
the right kinds of behavior are at a 
minimum and where the home, the 
church and the school do not operate 
effectively. 

Another known fact is the efficacy 
of the sound motion picture as a 
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teaching device. The extent to which 
this mechanism is used for teaching 
purposes in schools and industry and 
was used in the armed forces is one 
evidence of its demonstrated effec- 
tiveness. Now, by putting 2 and 2 
together, we can infer that, if the 
movies depict antisocial behavior and 
attitudes, the youngsters who sit in 
front of the screen munching pop- 
corn are learning something, bad as 
it is. 

Furthermore, if the motion picture 
is an effective teaching device and if 
socially desirable behavior can be 
learned, then the movies can be used 
in the offensive against delinquency. 
There are at least two ways in which 
the schools can enlist the aid of 
movies in helping youngsters make a 
wholesome adjustment to society. 

The first of these is by helping par- 
ents, community leaders and other 
adults to recognize their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. 

There are few adults, especially 
parents, who want youngsters to get 
into trouble. Indeed, most adults 
would do almost anything in their 


E. DeALTON PARTRIDGE 
and 
IRVINE H. MILLGATE 


Visual Education Consultants 


New York City 


power to prevent it. But the trouble 
is that most adults don’t know what 
to do about delinquency. Given the 
proper leadership, adults can organ- 
ize the resources of a community in 
such a way as to reduce delinquent 
behavior noticeably. This has been 
demonstrated in many different lo- 
calities and with many different 
racial and nationality groups. 

Since dealing with delinquency is 
largely a matter of motivation and 
education on a community scale, why 
not use the movies to help do the 
job? The schools have the auditori- 
ums and the projection equipment 
and are in a strategic position to take 
the leadership. Here is one way to 
go about it. 

Appoint a committee of teachers 
and community leaders whose re- 
sponsibility it will be to organize a 
series of meetings for parents, youth 
leaders and other adults interested in 
the problem. Select and obtain films 
such as the March of Time release 
on delinquency; the extracts from 
“The Devil Is a Sissy,” which are 
available from most university li- 
braries; “The City,” which shows 
some of the conditions leading up to 
delinquency. Show the films and 
discuss them in terms of specific 
community conditions which can be 
dealt with. 

Follow these discussions with other 
films depicting programs which pro- 
vide wholesome activities for youth. 
Films prepared by the Boy Scouts of 
America, such as “The Scout Trail 
to Citizenship,” the new cub scout 
films, March of Time’s “Youth in 
Camps” and others are suitable for 
this purpose. Form committees to 
carry out suggestions which grow 
out of the film showings and dis- 
cussion. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 














16mm SOUND-ON -FILM 
PROJECTOR 











With Brilliant 1OOO-Watt Illumination, 
Coated Lens, Simpler Operation, Finer 


Sound Reproduction 








B&H Filmosound, widely pre- 
ferred by schools, now achieves 
sound-on-film realism never be- 
fore obtained. 

Screen images are clearer and 
sharper. Sound is natural and un- 
distorted at all volume levels. Op- 


eration is cooler and quieter. 


Film Damage Banished 


With complete visibility of the film 
path, film is threaded easily and 
quickly, while exclusive Bell & 
Howell Safe-lock Sprockets and 
guards actually prevent incorrect 
film threading. Built-in guides in- 
sure correct loop size. The Self- 
compensating, Constant-tension 


Take-up assures correct film ten- 
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sion always. Rewinding is safe 
and fast. 


An important phase of Bell & 
Howell engineering is directed to- 
ward ease of equipment operation 
and toward film protection. The 
proved results are yours only in a 
Filmosound. 


Write now for descriptive, fully 


illustrated booklet. Bell & Howell - 


Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 






B&H Safe-lock 
Sprockets and 
guards make incor- 
rect film threading 
impossible. Once 
seated, the film can- 
not come off! 





B&H Self-compen- 
sating Constant-ten- 
sion Take-up as- 
sures correct tension 
for all reel sizes, all 
film loads; fast, safe 
rewinding. 





A Great Film Library at 
Your Service 


B&H Filmosound Library has thou- 
sands of teaching and entertainment 
films—sound or silent—for rent, lease, 
or purchase. Send for the new Catalog 
of Educational Films. Free to users of 
motion picture equipment. 
OPTI-ONICS—products 


combining the sciences of OPTics 
electrONics - mechaniCS 









Boy Scouts of America 


The Boy Scouts of America have films which help train leaders 
in the technics of leading scout groups. Youths in the illustra- 
tion above are pictured learning how to govern themselves. 


The Boy Scouts of America offers 
an illustration of how a movement 
can utilize sound motion pictures to 
increase community interest and 
train leaders. The national council 
of the boy scouts is engaged in an 
extensive program of film production 
and utilization. Films are now avail- 
able to local, councils which show 
prospective sponsoring institutions 
the whole scout program, from cub 
scouting for 9 year olds to senior 
scouting for boys up to 18. Films are 
available, too, which help train lead- 
ers in the technics of leading scout 
groups. These films aid local pro- 
fessional workers to extend scouting 
into less privileged areas and help 
train leaders to operate the program. 

Other agencies, too, are either 
planning or actually producing films 
that will be useful to the school in 
organizing community forces to deal 
with delinquency. 

The second way in which the 
schools can help combat juvenile de- 
linquency through the use of films 
is by bringing to youngsters in un- 
derprivileged areas interesting and 
constructive films which otherwise 
would not come to them. There are 
literally hundreds of documentary, 
travel, industrial, sports and other 
films which can be had for little or 
nothing and will enable youths to 
use their leisure constructively. 

Frequently, delinquency is the re- 
sult of boredom growing out of a 
lack of knowledge of facilities which 
provide wholesome activities, A gang 
of youngsters with time on its hands 
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will find something exciting to do 
and if there is nothing worth while 
at hand it finds something else. 
Movies can do a great deal to intro- 


duce to these youths hobbies, games 
and interesting places to go. Many’ 
states have films showing parks and 
other facilities available to the public. 
Any number of films on nature lore 
are available and most of the popu- 
lar sports have been filmed. 

The selection, ordering and show- 
ing of films of the types described 
are all things that high school pupils 
can do by themselves. Once or twice 
a week showings of this kind could 
open up a whole new world of pos- 
sibilities to the youngsters of a neigh- 
borhood. 

The schools have made real prog- 
ress in adapting motion pictures and 
other visual aids to classroom teach- 
ing but relatively little has been done 
to adapt this effective medium to 
other tasks. It is not entirely incon- 
ceivable that the future will see local 
public libraries of films, just as most 
communities now have free book 
libraries. The schools should take the 
initiative in using movies to solve 
community problems. 





Glossary of Audio-Visual Terms 


Following are terms employed in 
using classroom films, prepared by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Narration: see Voice Over. 
Oscillograph: a testing device to check 

the frequency of vibration and, hence, 

the capability of an amplifier in han- 
dling various frequencies. 

Polarity: the direction in which electric 
current flows. D.C. projectors must 
receive current in the right direction. 
Wrong polarity can be corrected by 
withdrawing and reversing position 
of the plug. 

Reel (spool): a spool on which film is 
wound and capable of being put onto 
a projector. Can be for any film ca- 
pacity whatever. 

Reel (of film): a unit of film length 
(400 feet of 16mm. film). 1, 2, 3, 4 
or any fractional number of reels can 
be wound on a reel (spool). 

Release: a generic term for films in- 
tended for general distribution or 
exhibition. 

Rewind (noun): a cranking device for 
winding film on a reel (spool). 

Rewind (verb): to wind a film after it 
comes off the projector onto another 
reel so that the title is at the outside 
(loose end) and the film is ready for 
reshowing. 

Sound Track: the portion of the film 
(edge) on which the sound is re- 


corded. It may be of varying degrees 
of density or of varying areas of clear 
stock with black borders. 

Splice (noun): the place where two 
strips of film overlap and are ce- 
mented together. 

Splice (verb): to make a splice of two 
strips of film. 

Sprocket: the toothed wheels’ on the 
projector which engage the film and 
guide or pull it through the machine. 

Sprocket Holes: the holes along the 
edge of film that are engaged by the 
sprocket wheels of the projector. 
Silent films have them on each edge. 
Sound films on one edge only. 

Stroboscope: a Neon lamp and rotating 
disk testing device to check the speed 
of projectors. 

Stock: film; consists of the base and an 
emulsion of gelatin and silver. 

Trick: any method used to end one 
scene and begin another. Also any 
method of having more than one 
scene in the frame at the same time. 

Wipe: the place in a film where one 
scene moves out of the frame and 
another in. 

Voice Over: any sound where the words 
are not synchronized with the lip 
movements of the actors in the film. 

Voice Sync: any sound where the words 
are synchronized with lip move- 
ments. 
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Safety Underfoot Pays 


HE importance of the problems 

confronting the safety engineer 
in the school field has not been given 
proper recognition. Safety is a spe- 
cialized job requiring special train- 
ing. The safety engineer is capable 
of producing economical results that 
cannot be duplicated by the ordinary 
run of school administrators who 
may not possess essential experience 
in safety. Those not properly 
equipped for this type of work may 
overlook many important points of 
safety. Because of such negligence 
accidents that might have been 
avoided occur and may result in 
large expense. 


Insurance Inspections Helpful 


Schools should be grateful to the 
safety inspectors of various insur- 
ance companies who make periodic 
inspections for the mutual benefit of 


the insurance companies and the 
institution. Their method of proce- 
dure has been helpful. 

Remedial measures following the 
proper study of injuries resulting 
from kitchen hazards, window wash- 
ing, automobile driving, falls from 
stagings and working platforms, mis- 
use of tools and machinery, accidents 
in swimming pools, laboratories, 
pantries, dining rooms, cafeterias, 
lobbies, corridors, offices, washrooms, 
laundries, engine rooms and garages 
have paid dividends. 

Engine room areas, such as floors 
in general, floors around machinery, 
steel stair treads and platforms or 
ramps, demand particular study to 
remove slippery conditions that are 
the result of an accumulation of for- 
eign matter or other causes. 

Maintenance crews obliged to per- 
form heavy work should be protected 
so that they can work without undue 
strain, thus preventing hernias and 
heart attacks. Disability compensa- 
tion, which is the result of such neg- 
ligence, is expensive. 

Frequently we hear alibis ad- 
vanced. The institution cannot af- 
ford the money for a proper safety 
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Post Safety Director, Army Service Forces 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 


program. This alibi has been out- 
moded. A little investigation will 
prove that such hazards as slippery 
conditions of floors can be eliminated 
on an economical basis. 


Another alibi frequently offered is 
that of inefficient help. By in- 
stalling proper safety policies, work 
on floor maintenance can be eased 
and from the savings realized pen- 
sions can be provided for the aged or 
for those incapable of performing 
the duties necessary for this work. 


The crux of the matter is that all 
work must be accomplished regard- 
less of the efficiency of the help. Con- 
sequently, the same help properly 
supervised with the same effort can 
accomplish more in relation to safety 
underfoot and to the work that has 
to be done. Floors have to be main- 
tained and they can be maintained 
in a safe condition with less effort 
under correct supervision. 

When it is claimed that available 
help must be used, it should be kept 
in mind that, even using the avail- 
able help, satisfactory results can be 
obtained. This has been proved time 
and again in a number of institu- 
tions in which a safety program has 
been formulated by those who know 
how. Of course, these benefits can 
result only when the experts have 
authority from the powers that be 
to proceed with their program and 
have it executed according to their 
instructions. 

It is difficult to cite concrete cases 
because statistics or data are difficult 
to obtain, but where such informa- 
tion has been available it is surpris- 
ing to note results. One institution 
having a large area of asphalt tile 
floors which had become very slip- 
pery from waxing, causing a high 
accident rate, decided that no more 
waxing would be done in order to 
eliminate the dangerous slip hazard. 
At this point the floors began to 


deteriorate rapidly for the want of 
proper protection. At a cost of ap- 
proximately $3500 the flooring was 
covered with rubber linked matting, 
but the chemical reaction of the mat- 
ting penetrated the asphalt tile caus- 
ing stains. By constantly washing 
the floors, deterioration brought 
about a washboard effect. Eventually, 
the true coloring and beauty of the 
floor disappeared. 

Following consultation with ex- 
perts a program of safety underfoot 
was adopted. 


First Corrective Operation 


The first corrective operation was 
to remove all the foreign matter 
which had accumulated on the as- 
phalt tile floor by a thorough scrub- 
bing job with a proper cleansing 
agent, at the same time removing the 
deteriorated area of the floor. 

Previous to accepting the proce- 
dure of maintenance, it had been 
decided to replace this floor at a con- 
siderable expense. After the floor 
had been properly cleaned, it was 
then treated with five coats of non- 
slip polish, the five coats being found 
necessary because of the dryness and 
porosity which caused it to become 
very brittle and which had to be 
remedied. 

After the initial work had been 
accomplished, it was found that not 
only the necessity of purchasing new 
floors had been eliminated but that 
the original maintenance cost had 
been reduced about 75 per cent. 

In another institution, large areas 
of rubber flooring and linoleum 
flooring liad been constantly waxed, 
the operation being to strip these 
floors of their wax every two to three 
weeks with a solution that was con- 
stantly injuring the surface of the 
flooring and then the floors were re- 
waxed, 

By this continuous procedure, the 
floors bled so badly that it was de- 
cided the only remedy was to tear 
them up entirely and replace them. 
Whereupon the following pro- 
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Is upkeep getting you down? Then why not reduce 
your underfoot overhead and brighten your own 
“outlook” as well as that of your cafeteria and other 
rooms? A Kentile floor will turn the trick in a jiffy! 


Yes, it’s as simple as that. Distinctive Kentile colors y. 
and patterns add up to high styling, smartly 
individualized with tiles that are laid piece by piece. 
Great durability and exceptional cleanability keep 
maintenance costs way down. Kentile isn’t stained 
by ordinary substances, and special Greaseproof 
Kentile fits in wherever needed. Colors won't fade 
or rub off. And Kentile is blessediy quiet and 
comfortable underfoot, non-slippery even when wet. 
The cost? You'll be amazed to learn that Kentile | 
costs less both initially and installed than any other? 4 
long-wearing resilient tile flooring sold. f = % 
Incomparably cheaper in the long run, too . & 


because it wears so much longer. 
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cedure was recommended: first, all 
the flooring was thoroughly scrubbed 
with a chemical solution which en- 
tirely removed the deteriorated sur- 
face of the flooring to a depth of 
1/32 inch where a solid foundation 
was reached. When the flooring no 
longer bled and the surface was 
made perfectly smooth, nonslip floor 
polishes were easily applied. 

This program was installed ap- 
proximately seven years ago and 
since that time these floors have 
never been stripped of their nonslip 
polishes and periodically, perhaps, 


every two to three months, they are 
damp-mopped with a solution of the 
nonslip floor polish and _ water, 
which effects a complete refinishing 
job. The daily operation consists of 
sweeping with a dry push broom on 
which is wrapped a damp cheese- 
cloth. Today these floors are as good 
as new. 

It is not uncommon upon inspec- 
tion to find many rigid floors, such 
as terrazzo, cement, marble, traver- 
tine, hard tile and other inflexible 
floor substances, well on their way to 
ruin because of the persistent use of 


Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 
In Your School Washrooms 


A paper towel is a sanitary product — that’s why the makers of Mosinee 


Towels take every precaution to manufacture their product under most 


rigid sanitary conditions. 


This picture taken in the Bay West Mill shows a towel machine in opera- 


tion, and illustrates the emphasis which is given to sanitation during 


manufacture. 


Every employee is provided with a clean white uniform 


twice a week, machines are painted white, as well as the mill interior. 


Every employee gets a physical check-up once a 


year. 


sanitary product. 


°F BAY 
BY Member of No- 
S tional School! 
Service Institute 


WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Mosinee towel users thus are assured a truly 





the wrong kind of maintenance ma 
terials. In some cases when the solu- 
tion used is mixed with water, it 
settles into the pores of the flooring 
after mopping and only the water 
evaporates, leaving crystals to form 
in the pores. With each cleaning. 
the process is repeated and the crys 
tals solidify again and again. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards has 
reported that the pressure exerted by 
these crystals is actually seven times 
as great as the freezing of ice. There- 
fore, flooring under such conditions 
actually crumbles, cracks and pow- 
ders away from an action that is 
equivalent to chemical freezing. This 
is the reason why so many rigid 
floors become rougher and harder to 
take care of as the years roll by. The 
only excuse for using such materials 
is because they are cheap. At this 
point it is timely to state that the 
use of soap is not advisable for sev- 
eral reasons. 

Resilient floor coverings, such as 
linoleums, rubber tile, mastic, asphalt 
tile and the like, have to be treated 
with a great -deal of respect as they 
will not stand too much abuse. By 
the use of proper nonslip floor pol- 
ishes there is no necessity of ever 
having them deteriorate and they can 
be maintained in a nonslip manner 
with excellent appearance and little 
cost for upkeep. 

However, resilient floors, if prop- 
erly taken care of, should last the 
lifetime of the building itself, if such 
seems necessary. Therefore, it is in- 
cumbent upon everyone connected 
with schools and other institutions 
to have. such matters taken care of 
efficiently and economically. If the 
person in charge is not capable, the 
safety engineer should take over. Let 
us reiterate: proper nonslip mainte- 
nance pays big dividends. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Preserve Those Fluorescents 


Here is a tip fresh from the labora- 
tory of a lighting engineer on how to 
get the best service from fluorescent 
lamps. Don’t switch these lights on 
and off any more frequently than neces- 
sary, he urges. The reason is that 
whenever the tubes are turned on elec- 
trons “nibble” away at the electrodes 
until the light-producing arc is struck. 
Sooner or later the electrodes will be 
eaten away entirely and the tube will. 
not light. 
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Adlake Aluminum Windows offer you many advantages for so little 


more. A patented combination of nonmetallic weatherstripping and 


serrated guides gives finger-tip control, smooth sliding and silent 
operation, and elimination of excessive air infiltration. Adlake Win- 
dows will not warp, rot or swell—require no painting—will not stick 
—and are beautifully designed to fit your needs. So when you're 


‘window shopping,” remember Adlake Windows! 


Tue Apams & Westtake Company 


ALSO WINDOW MAKERS TO THE TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
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Store window exhibit, "Breakfast of Champions—Five 


Star Breakfast for All Star Students." 


Wax models of 


foods making up the adequate breakfast, together with 
large photographs of two of the outstanding pupils from 
the high school at Flushing, N. Y., were exhibited. 


— conditions have 
upset eating habits through- 
out the country and this is particu- 
larly true of breakfast. Representa- 
tives of the Corona-Flushing Health 
Center of the New York City health 
department decided to see what 
could be done to improve the eating 
habits of pupils in a high school in 
their district. The Sears Roebuck 
store in Flushing, N. Y., offered a 
large window space for an exhibit 
and since Flushing High School is 
only one block away, this school 
was chosen for carrying out a nu- 
trition project. 

John V. Walsh, principal, showed 
an interest in the venture and ex- 
pressed his willingness to cooperate. 
He agreed that poor breakfast habits 
among teen-age boys and girls was 
a matter that needed attention. The 
theme of the store window exhibit 
was decided upon as “Breakfast of 
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Champions, Five Star Breakfast for 
All Star Students” and an educa- 
tional project was outlined around 
this theme. 

In attaining the objective of the 
project, it was recognized that suc- 
cess could be achieved only by stim- 
ulating pupil and faculty interest and 
participation. 

A preliminary survey of breakfast 
habits was made as a basis for a later 
evaluation of the educational efforts. 
Questionnaires were given to 1500 
pupils. An analysis of their replies 
revealed the following. . 

Of the number surveyed, 261 (17 
per cent) ate no breakfast. Of these, 
147 (56 per cent) gave as their ex- 
cuse “not hungry”; 183 (70 per cent) 
did not have enough time for break- 
fast and 15 (0.06 per cent) were 
afraid of gaining weight. Of the re- 
maining 1239 (83 per cent) who ate 
breakfast, 741 (49 per cent) ate fruit, 


Breakfast 
Habits Can Be 
Improved 


IVA B. BENNETT and JULIAN SWARTZ 


Nutritionist and Health Education Assistant, Respectively 
New York City Department of Health 


594 (39 per cent) ate eggs, 555 (37 
per cent) ate cereal, 1134 (75 per 
cent) ate toast, 696 (46 per cent) 
drank milk. The survey also re- 
vealed that 483 (32 per cent) drank 
coffee and 273 (18 per cent) ate cake. 

For the store window exhibit, life- 
sized photographs of two popular 
school personalities were used for 
the background. Smaller photographs 
of groups and clubs, including ap- 
proximately 40 pupils, were placed 
in advantageous spots. In front of 
each of the large photographs were 
colorful wax models of the foods 
included in the five star breakfast, 
namely, fruit, whole-grain cereal, 
egg, whole-wheat bread or toast and 
milk. This meal was shown as the 
adequate breakfast for the high 
school girl and boy. 


Pupils Questioned on Breakfast 


Before the two pupils were se- 
lected for the window display and 
six weeks before the exhibit was set 
up, they were questioned by the nu- 
tritionist about their breakfast habits. 
Robert habitually ate good break- 
fasts which met the five star break- 
fast requirements. Evelyn, however, 
did not measure: up. She usually had 
coffee and cake and sometimes fruit. 
When Evelyn was shown the list of 
recommended foods and was asked 
if she was willing to change her 
habits, she replied, “Sure, I can do 
it and will my mother be glad!” She 
added, “It will be hard to get used to 
eating an egg but I will.” She 
proved her ability to change her 
breakfast habits. 
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GOOD FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUESTS 


The difference between an ordinary and 


a superb meal often lies in the Salad Dress- 
ing or Sauce. In these embellishments 
Sexton is ever in step with public taste. 
Knowledge acquired from years of service 
to America’s foremost hotels and restau- 
rants is a most important element. Each 
year sees new ideas originated in Sexton 
Sunshine Kitchens—and old favorites im- 


proved. Keep up to date. Serve Sexton’s. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1946 


























school builders 


pe“ ING a new school building? Have you designed 


the kitchen to take advantage of the benefits of electric 























cooking? You'll find a Hotpoint-Edison Electric Range is a 
quality investment for the township or the big city school. 
In remodeling, too, a switch to Hotpoint-Edison electric 


equipment assures a completely modern and efficient kitchen. 


5 important reasons WHY a Hoftpoint-Edison Electric 
Range should be installed in your school kitchen are: 
Safety — no flame or inflammable fuel. Fire hazard reduced. 
Compactness — greater production capacity in less floor space. 


Economy — one fuel used for light, power and cooking results in 
lower electric rate and operating costs. 





Healthy working conditions — no harmful gases. Clean, cool. 
R-200 Electric Range Ventilation problems simplified. 

Cast-in Calrod* round units, or 2 sizes of 
Automatic Griddles. Connected load 12-KW. 
36-in. high, 32-in. deep, 30-in. wide. Does effi- 
cient job in small or large — oe Consult Hotpoint’s Kitchen Planning Service. Expert kitchen engi- 

— neers are ready to help you with building or remodeling problems. 
For further information about the complete line of electric cooking 
equipment, see your local Hotpoint-Edison distributor or write to us. 


Hotpoint Dependability Assured by Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
40 Years Experience 5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Convenience—no vents, flues or pipes to consider when placing 
range to greatest advantage. 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959. 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 
IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST © ® SOLD THROUGH 
MANOFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC LEADING KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
COOKING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS - GRIDDLES 
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From the start, the school assisted 
in the plans and preparation of the 
exhibit. Health education teachers 
selected pupils to appear in the vari- 
ous sports pictures. A group of ex- 
cellent ice skaters was photographed 
at the skating rink at Flushing 
Meadow Park. Another picture of 
some of the star swimmers was taken 
at the Y.M.C.A. pool. 

The head of the art department 
selected three pupils who were skilled 
in lettering. These boys made the 
signs for the exhibit under the su- 
pervision of the staff artist of the 
bureau of health education of the 
health department. 

Results of the breakfast survey and 
plans for the educational activities 
were discussed at a parent-teacher 
meeting and a nutrition movie, “A 
Guide to Good Eating,” was shown. 
Parents were urged to cooperate in 
every way possible. 


Teachers’ Aid Is Sought 


The principal arranged for a part 
of the first faculty meeting of the 
term to be devoted to the discussion 
of this project. He stimulated inter- 
est immediately when he quoted 
an extract about breakfast from 
Newsweek. The nutritionist _ pre- 
sented findings of the breakfast sur- 
vey, described the exhibit and sug- 
gested activities which might be 
developed in the classroom. 

After this meeting, teachers from 
four departments asked for assist- 
ance. The assembly chairman set 
aside four dates on the semester cal- 
endar for nutrition programs. The 
biology teacher asked for a basic 7 
chart and other materials for class- 
room use. The art teacher wanted 
slogans for use in sign making. The 
drama teacher requested material 
which might stimulate interest in 
radio script writing. 

All this enthusiasm was gratify- 
ing. Speakers were scheduled for the 
assembly dates. Several short radio 
scripts and three four-minute records 
of broadcasts called “The Voice of 
Authority” prepared by the War 
Food Administration were delivered 
to the drama teacher. Reference ma- 
terial on the foods suggested in the 
five star breakfast and several nutri- 
tion reference books were also lent 
her. 

The basic 7 chart and several other 
posters were given to the biology 
teacher. Reference material on the 
nutrients and charts on calories and 
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vitamins were included. The pam- 
phlets “When You Are in Your 
Teens” of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; “The National 
War-Time Nutrition Guide” of the 
U.S.D.A., and the radio series pre- 
pared by the New York City Food 
and Nutrition Program were dis- 
tributed in the biology and art 
classes. Nutrition slogans were sent 
to the art teacher. 

About this time, it was learned 
that a Good Breakfast Week would 
be carried on throughout the entire 
city school system. Therefore, the 
next two activities were especially 
planned to take place during this 
particular week. 

An exhibit was placed in the lobby 
of the school. It included a bar chart 
which showed the nutrition supplied 
by breakfast in relation to the total 
day’s need of high school pupils. 
Manning this exhibit each morning 
were two girls who asked their fel- 
low pupils as they came in, “Did you 
have a good breakfast today?” They 
also distributed the leaflet “Good 
Breakfast Week,” which .was pre- 
pared by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

In cooperation with the health 
department personnel, the Hi-Y and 
general organization clubs of the 
school planned a breakfast party for 
Friday morning of Good Breakfast 
Week in the Y.M.C.A. building 
across the street from the school. 
Tickets sold for 25 cents and disap- 
peared like hot cakes. 

At 7:30 in the morning, 200 boys 
and girls enthusiastically trooped 
into the building and found seats at 
the long tables which were decorated 
in red, white and blue. 


Pupils Conduct Affair 


Pupil leaders conducted the whole 
affair. The saying of grace by the 
Hi-Y adviser was followed by the 
singing of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
The five star breakfast was served; 
it included tall glasses of grapefruit 
juice, large bowls of whole-grain 
cereal and milk, whole-grain toast, 
soft boiled eggs (two for boys and 
one for girls). Each pupil also had 
a glass of milk. As the party pro- 
gressed, the chairman called on the 
principal for a speech. Two of the 
boys made a plea for a better break- 
fast for everyone. 

At five minutes before 8, the prin- 
cipal left and the boys and girls, 
after singing their school song, filed 


out waving their banners. Excite- 
ment ran high but all pupils were in 
their classes on time. The “Y” dieti- 
tian measured the success of the 
party when she reported that every 
scrap of food was gone. In the next 
issue of the school paper, the party 
was given a front page write-up with 
pictures. 

At the first assembly program, 
Shirley Wolff, lecturer, author and 
broadcaster, presented the breakfast 
subject with a glamorous teen-age 
appeal. She told of her Hollywood 
experiences and her contacts with 
movie personalities. Interest was 
evident when she said that stars like 
Walter Pidgeon, Van Johnson, Bette 
Davis and Esther Williams habitual- 
ly eat good breakfasts. 


Asked to Name Dish 


She discussed the value of each 
item on the five star breakfast menu. 
A cereal concoction was then mixed, 
using five different kinds of ready- 
to-serve whole-grain cereals, and 
served with milk, cream, sugar. She 
called for six pupils to sample the 
dish and select a name for it. Twenty 
pupils rushed to the platform. All 
took second helpings. Boxes of cereal 
were given as prizes to those with 
the best suggestions. The same 
speaker appeared on two similar as- 
sembly programs later in the month. 

Ida Jean Kain, syndicate writer 
and author, gave the fourth assembly 
talk, using a different technic, but 
making a popular appeal to the 
pupils. 

The drama club of Flushing High 
School surprised even its own mem- 
bers by producing three excellent 
radio scripts. Two committees 
worked after school under the di- 
rection of the drama teacher in pre- 
paring this material. The skits were 
presented over the local radio station 


-WWRL each Wednesday for three 


successive weeks. 

Five months after the first survey 
was made, a second one, in the form 
of a detailed questionnaire, was given 
to all classes. In preparing the ques- 
tions, help was obtained from stu- 
dents in public opinion classes from 
Columbia University. 

A total of 1812 pupils completed 
the questionnaire and the analysis 
revealed encouraging results in habit 
changes. One hundred thirty-four 
pupils (7 per cent of the total num- 
ber) stated that they had started eat- 
ing breakfast since the project had 
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developed. Other ‘interesting facts 
were also revealed. 

154 (8 per cent) stated, “I prepare 
more breakfast for myself now.” 

130 (7 per cent) stated, “The as- 
sembly program on breakfasts start- 
ed me.” 

109 (6 per cent) stated, “My 
mother prepares better ones now and 
makes me eat them.” 

102 (5 per cent) stated, “The ex- 
hibit in the store window and in the 
school made me think of my own 
habits.” 

45 (2 per cent) stated, “Some of 
my friends told me how important 
it is to eat breakfast.” 

Based on the same total figure, 
percentages shown by pupils who 
took part in special activities and in 
the classes where the subject was em- 
phasized were as follows. 

77 (4 per cent) stated, “I learned 
in science class the importance of 
eating three meals a day.” 

53 (3 per cent) stated, “The break- 
fast party started me.” | 

11 (1 per cent) stated, “The radio 
scripts written by the drama club 
gave me the idea.” 

Even these small figures are statis- 
tically significant when one con- 





siders the number of pupils involved 
in the activity. In comparing these 
items with the total school registra- 
tion of boys and girls, it was found 
that more boys than girls had 
checked the items which had influ- 
enced them in changing their eating 
habits, in spite of the fact that the 
registration for girls was at least one 
third higher than that which was 
recorded for boys. 

One factor which helped to make 
this educational venture a_ success 
was the splendid cooperation received 
from the press. As the various ac- 
tivities took place, the health depart- 
ment prepared releases which were 
sent to city desk and food editors of 
all metropolitan papers. In several 
instances, photographers were sent 
to cover the event. At least 12 pa- 
pers carried articles at different times. 
The project became a citywide topic 
of conversation. 

In the words of the principal: “It 
has been a most worthwhile project; 
these may be the very things our 
pupils will remember most often 
when they leave school. We need 
more such programs to lighten the 
regular routine of school life.” 

It is an excellent illustration of the 





way in which two city agencies, 
namely, the department of health 
and the board of education, can co- 
operate in a worth-while nutrition 
education venture. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 








Nutrition Unit for Grades 

Nutrition, as it should be covered 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, 
including aids for the teacher and 
activities for the pupil and lists of 
reference materials and visual educa- 
tion aids, is described in a booklet 
prepared by the state nutrition com- 
mittee of the state defense council of 
the New Jersey department of public 
instruction, published by the New 
Jersey Tuberculosis League, 15 East 
Kinney Street, Newark 2. 

Entitled “A Source Unit on Nutri- 
tion for Schools in New Jersey,” this 
booklet may be used to develop a 
unit of study for the regular health 
classes or it may be integrated with 
other studies that have a bearing on 
personal or community health. 
While addressed particularly to ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the 
schools of New Jersey, the bulletin 
will benefit others also. 


END ODOR PROBLEMS 


Give Indoor Air a Fresh-Air Effect... 
IN CLASSROOMS, CLOAKROOMS, KITCHENS, LAVATORIES 
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CHLOROPHYLL AIR FRESHENER 


CALL YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, OR WRITE 
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.+.-supreme on land, sea and in the air 


Where “going” is streamlined, modern purveyors of hot meals consult 
Shenango for china to suit every condition. Passengers prefer foods hot and Shenango 
China is the greatest material ever produced for that! Passengers are captivated with 
Shenango patterns and designs! Shenango survives longest the quick handling and quick 
cleaning required for fast travel. The same quality also saves money; and the same 


loveliness attracts customers, for operators of restaurants, hotels, hospitals, institutions. 


SHENANGO POTTERY COMPANY, New Castle, Pa. S¥premacy | in china 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





New Federal Aid Bill 


A new federal aid to education bill 
authorizing $300,000,000 yearly for 
equalizing educational opportunities was 
introduced March 6 by Representative 
Pace. Control of the schools by states 
and local school systems is carefully safe- 
guarded by the proposed legislation. 
Funds would be made available to all 
states for aiding public elementary and 
public secondary schools. 

Apportionment of funds is worked 
out on a basis of the number of children 
from 5 to 17 years of age in each state 
and on annual income payments for each 
state. No state shall be apportioned less 
than $3 per child between the ages given. 
The distribution of funds within a state 
would be determined by state authority. 

The bill provides that in states where 
separate public schools are maintained 
for separate races, a just apportionment 
of funds be made to schools maintained 
for minority races. 

It is expected that S. 181-H.R. 1296 
(Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck ), federal aid to 
education measure, will be reviewed 
shortly, in new form with amendments. 


News on Surplus Food Commodities 


Surplus food and agricultural com- 
modities may now be purchased at a 40 
per cent discount from “fair value” by 
eligible nonprofit and educational insti- 
tutions, according to an announcement 
of the War Assets Corporation (S.P.A.) 
March 6. 

Up to now, such commodities were not 
included in the discount program. Edu- 
cational institutions will route their re- 
quests to purchase through their state 
educational agency for surplus property. 
They must certify “need or use” before 
they can obtain surpluses. 

A recent F.S.A. memorandum advises 
that there will be a limited variety of 
surplus food and commodities available 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
For products processed from commodi- 
ties on which there is a price-support 
program, the 40 per cent discount will 
be allowed except where the sale at the 
proposed price will usually disrupt the 
program involved. 

Surplus farm products which are basic 
and have not yet been processed, such as 
wheat, corn, cotton and fresh vegetables, 
may not be sold for any discount which 
would bring their prices (1) below the 
prices of commodities sold by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or (2) below 
current prevailing market prices, which- 
ever may be higher, in accordance with 
legal requirements. 


School Lunch Bill 


The Senate on February 26 passed 
and sent back to the House the school 
lunch bill with a $100,000,000 appro- 
priation, which is double the amount 
the House had authorized. The Senate 
had put back in the bill the $15,000,000 
authorized to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for facilities and nutrition educa- 
tion which the House had refused by 
eliminating Title II. The bill is being 
worked over by conferees from both 
Houses for adjustment of differences. 

The Senate substituted S. 962 (Russell- 
Ellender-Flannagan) for the MHouse- 
passed measure. S. 962 is a two-title 
bill which would promote the health and 
well-being of the nation’s children 
through aid in establishing and main- 
taining lunch and nutrition education 
programs in schools. It would also sta- 
bilize and broaden farm markets 
through encouraging the domestic con- 
sumption of all types of nutritious food 
commodities. Both titles provide that 
most, if not all, of the federal funds 
apportioned to each state shall be ad- 


ministered by the state educational 
agency. 

The Senate version of the bill would 
provide that the government match 


state contributions through the fiscal 
years 1947-1950; that through the fiscal 
years 1951-1955, the federal contribution 
be $1 for the states’ $1.50, and there- 
after $1 from the federal government for 
the states’ $3. The House bill was less 
generous in this respect and the accel- 
eration in the states’ matching of funds 
more rapid. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
administer the lunch funds. The U. S. 
Commissioner of Education would make 
grants under Title II ($15,000,000 a 
year authorized) to enable state educa- 
tional agencies to establish, maintain, 
operate and expand school lunch pro- 
grams; provide nutrition education; pro- 
vide and train technical and supervisory 
personnel, and provide equipment and 
facilities. 

Both Senate and House versions bar 
aid to schools or states discriminating 
in the use of the funds against children 
on the basis of race, creed or color. 


International Student Exchange 


Hearings were held February 25 on 
Senator Fulbright’s bill S. 1636, which 
would dispose of surplus property 
abroad in such a way as to create an 
educational fund which would bring 
foreign students here and send Amer- 
ican students abroad. 


William I. Nichols, former Rhodes 
scholar and now editor of This Week, 
testifying for the bill, proposed con- 
version of these surplus supplies into 
“cultural currency.” He proposed that 
some of them might be disposed of, 
where practical, for cash or goods 
wanted in the United States. But for 
the major part of the payment, this 
country would ask the receiving nation 
to establish an “endowment fund” dedi 
cated to building better understanding 
between the two countries. 

When conditions are normal again, 
the fund would provide for exchang: 
visits between the two countries ol 
teachers, students, journalists, labor lead 
ers, farmers, musicians and so on. The 
expense would be borne by the country 
receiving our surplus goods. 


Universal Military Training Hearings 


The final week of hearings on uni 
versal military training before the House 
military affairs committee was followed 
by hearings February 27 and 28 on 
Representative Martin’s resolution of last 
July to defer action on such a measure 
pending efforts to ban it internationally. 

Senator Capper, testifying in behalf 
of the resolution, urged legislation seek 
ing an international ban on peace-time 
conscription. 

Joining him before the hearings were 
representatives of two educational 
groups, William G. Carr of the N.E.A. 
and the Rev. Edward V. Stanford speak- 
ing for the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

Opposing universal military training 
were Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins, 
University of Chicago; Philip La Fol- 
lette, former governor of Wisconsin; rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, the C.I.O. 
United Automobile Workers and the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

In the meantime, Representative May, 
chairman of the House military affairs 
committee, has introduced a bill which 
would extend the draft law for six 
months. 

The measure will exempt all youths 
under 21 and all married men and will 
permit youths between 18 and 21 to 
finish their education. 

The lowered physical standards for 
induction under Selective Service were 
recently announced by the Army. Selec- 
tive Service was asked to start forward- 
ing immediately men previously found 
not qualified for military service if they 
now meet the revised standards. Age 
limits for induction still remain 18 to 25 
years. 

The Selective Service and Training 
Act must be extended by congressional 
action prior to May 15 if it is not to ex- 
pire. President Truman told his news con- 
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ference March 8 that he would ask ex- 
tension of the draft act which expires 
in May. He indicated that he has gone 
as far as he intends in urging uni- 
versal military training for youth in 
peace time. 

Senator Langer has meanwhile intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1892, to declare the ter- 
mination of the war for the purposes of 
war legislation. 


Certain Price Ceilings Removed 
Removal of price ceilings from musical 
instruments, both new and used (except 
radios and phonographs), rental rates for 
bicycles, a number of personal and house- 





hold items and sporting goods and cloth- 
ing useful for games and certain sports 
was announced by O.P.A. March 6. 
Controls will be reestablished, it warns, 
if there are unwarranted price increases 
on these items. 

Also exempted from price control are 
kitchen items costing less than 30 cents; 
portable household and picnic-type ice 
chests; electric light bulbs, and vitrified 
and semivitrified china for institutional 
or commercial use. Sporting goods ex- 
empted include baseball and football out- 
fits, except shoes; field hockey outfits, 
except shoes; ice hockey outfits, includ- 
ing shoes that are sold with ice skates. 
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SHELDON’S long, continuous, and suc- 
cessful laboratory experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed pro- 
duction facilities combine to provide 
the utmost in utility and economy in 
Hospital Equipment. Let our Engineers 
help you plan your Central Supply, 
Sterilizing Rooms, Nurses’ Stations, 
Film Processing Rooms, Pharmacies, 
Laboratories, and other adjunct service 
areas. Also Nurses’ Training Science 
and Dietetics Laboratories. 


Write for SHELDON'S 
new catalog of Hospital 
Fixed Equipment — a 
catalog showing com- 
plete Hospital Equip- 
ment and plans for func- 
tional rooms. 





H. SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








Hearings on Social Security 

Hearings began before the House ways 
and means committee February 27 on 
proposals to amend the Social Security 
Act. Testimony is being received on old 
age and survivors’ insurance, public as 
sistance and unemployment compensa 
tion. 

Coverage for 21,000,000 additional 
persons under the Social Security Act has 
been proposed. Some 80 bills are pend 
ing before this committee on programs 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance, un- 
employment compensation, old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children and 


aid to the blind. 






Science Talent Search Awards 


The two top Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation’s scholarships, providing 
$2400 for four years, went on March 5 
to 17-year-old Marilyn Rohrer, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., and 16-year-old Jules 
Alfred Kernen of St. Louis in the fifth 
annual science talent search. Eight other 
young scientists won four year scholar- 
ships worth $400 each and 30 received 
one year scholarships of $100 each. 

For five days 40 of the nation’s out- 
standing teen-age scientists chosen from 
among 16,000 boys and girls were in 
Washington competing for the $11,000 
in scholarships. 

They were addressed by Dr. Lise 
Meitner of atom bomb research fame; 
Dr. Bart J. Bok of Harvard; Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, and others. 


Science Foundation Bill Revised 


A revised bill, S. 1850, was introduced 
by Senator Kilgore February 21 to estab- 
lish a National Science Foundation. 
Sponsoring the new bill were also Sena- 
tors Magnuson, Johnson, Pepper, Ful 
bright, Saltonstall, Thomas and Fergu- 
son. S. 1850 is a reconciliation of differ- 
ences in earlier bills introduced by these 
legislators. 

It has been reported favorably by the 
Senate subcommittee and is now back 
for consideration by the Senate military 
affairs committee. 


Federal Aid for Scholarships 


To aid the states in establishing and 
maintaining a scholarship and fellowship 
program in colleges and universities was 
the purpose of a bill introduced in the 
House recently. Federal funds would be 
paid to the states for providing for the 
continued education through §scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or wages of young 
people of unusual ability. 

For the fiscal year of 1946-47, $35,000,- 
000 would be appropriated; for 1947-48, 
$50,000,000: for 1948-49, $65,000,000: 
for 1949-50, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, $80,000,000. Not to exceed 2 
per cent of the amounts appropriated 
would be made available to the U. S. 
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CHILLED FOOD CABINET helps save time and speeds 
cafeteria service. Salads and desserts can be 
made in advance, stored, and served crisp and 
fresh. Convenient foot pedals raise glass doors. 


Practical ideas for school planners 





RESILIENT FLOORS of Armstrong’s Linoleum cushion 
footsteps, help keep down traffic noise in libra- 
ries. They are economical in first cost, easy to 
clean, and give years of uninterrupted service. 








DISTINCTIVE FLOOR INSET of school insignia carried 
out in Armstrong’s Linoleum adds color to any 
entrance hall. Made in a variety of types and 
colors, Armstrong’s Linoleum offers unlimited 
custom design possibilities for school floors. 


As your first step in planning new floors 
for your school, we suggest that you call 
on your Armstrong dealer. He will be 
pleased to help you select attractive, mod- 
ern floor designs for corridors, classrooms, 
cafeterias, and libraries. Although his stock 
may be temporarily limited, he’ll be glad 
to give you estimates of installation 

and other important information 

needed to complete your plans. 








FREE—“‘Ideas for Better Business Floors.” This 
color-illustrated book is packed with practical 
floor ideas and maintenance suggestions. For 
your copy, write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 3704 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











Office of Education for the costs of ad- 
ministration. 

Each state would create a scholarship 
and fellowship board which would sub- 
mit to the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation plans for discovering and en- 
couraging the development of unusual 
abilities among the youths of the state. 

Such plans would provide for the ex- 
penditure of at least 25 per cent of the 
funds and not more than 50 per cent for 
scholarships to students spending their 
first year above high school in college 
or university work. 

The plan would provide further that 
the average scholarship stipend would 


not exceed $30 per month and the aver- 
age fellowship stipend would not exceed 
$50 per month. Awards would be made 
solely on the basis of ability without 
reference to race, sex, religion or eco- 
nomic status, 


Electricity for Rural Schools 

The approval by both Houses of Con- 
gress of $100,000,000 additional loan 
authorizations for the rural electrifica- 
tion program during the current fiscal 
year will speed electrification of rural 
schools. This brings the total authoriza- 
tion up to $300,000,000. In addition, 
President Truman in his budget message 











New Light Weight Steel 
Frames Make PEABODY Seats 
Most Practical for Class Rooms 


Not only practical—but Peabody's new line 
of sturdy steel framed seating is also com- 
fortable beyond expectation—gracefully de- 
signed and beautiful 
Exclusive new Peabody features give this 


in the class room. 


finer seating many advantages your class 


rooms will want. 


The Peabody Distributor will be pleased to 
give you complete information on seating 
you desire—or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





No. 201 STEEL FRAME 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 

Light Weight Pressed Steel Frame 

Duo Adjustable Top 

Sanitary Foot Closure—Dirt Can't Collect 


PEABODY 


SCHOOL SEATING 


No. 33 NO-TIP STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


Light Weight Tubular Steel 
rame 
Comfortable Curved Plywood 
Seat 
No-mar Rubber Tips on feet 
Exceptionally strong 
Will not tip 













No. 202 STEEL FRAME MOVABLE 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 
Roomy Tablet Arm 
Light Weight Pressed Steel Frame 
Sanitary Foot Closure—Dirt Can't Collect 











recommended $250,000,000 tor the 
R.E.A. in the 1947 fiscal year. 

Immediately available is an R.E.A. 
motion picture called “Bob Marshall 
Comes Home,” which gives the R.E.A. 
program for area coverage for electricity 
for all rural people. It is a 16 mm. 
sound picture in black and white and 
may be had upon application to R.E.A., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A bill called the “Rural Electrification 
Planning Act of 1946,” introduced in the 
House February 21, amends the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936. It would 
provide for additional loans as well as 
the preparation and revision of plans and 
programs for the electrification of rural 
areas, 
















Encourages Playgrounds 

A bill was introduced in the House in 
February for providing assistance to 
states and municipalities for clearing 
slum and blighted areas to make way 
for parks, playgrounds and other facili 
ties which would improve the public 
health, safety and welfare. Authorized 
for appropriation to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would be the sum 
of $1,000,000,000, at the rate of not 
more than $200,000,000 in any fiscal year 
for the making of grants and loans to 
any state, county, parish, municipality or 
any other public body for the purpose 
of such improvement. 

The Federal Works Agency advanced 
$34,625 on March 2 for land studies to 
determine how best to improve 30 play- 
grounds in the District of Columbia. 
The studies will provide recommenda- 
tions for expenditure of $1,245,000 in 
the recreation department’s postwar de- 
velopment program. 













































Rent Control for College Towns 


Seven rental areas, some of which in- 
clude crowded college towns, were 
brought under rent control by O.P.A. 
March 1. Return of veterans and their 
families and the postwar expansion of 
industries are largely responsible for 
acute housing shortages in the new rental 
control areas. 


Attention, Student Veterans 


Since March | the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has been sending representatives 
from each V.A. field office into schools 
and colleges to check up on student vet- 
erans who have not been getting their 
subsistence allowances on time. Visits 
will be made during the first week of 
each month. Students and trainees will 
be advised in advance of the representa- 
tives’ visits. Immediate steps will be 
taken to see that overdue checks get into 
students’ hands without delay, according 
to a Veterans Administration spokesman. 

The number of applications filed by 
veterans for education and training 


under Public Law 346 by the end of 
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This jack-of-all-trades “Utility Pan” —made of 
friendly Wear-Ever Aluminum—is one of the most 


useful in any kitchen. It’s ideal for roasting meats, 
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trade warx| 10r Storing food in the refrigerator, for baking cakes, 


puddings, apples, and for preparing cold desserts. 


fn baking with this pan, foods cook to the center, evenly, because 


<i 


aluminum permits just the right distribution 


of heat. Roasts, also, have the lip-smacking 


| 
\ 


appeal so indicative of uniform cooking. 


Now made of a harder, stronger aluminum 

alloy than has ever before been practical for 

cooking equipment, this versatile Wear-Ever 
aluminum Utility Pan is designed for years of 

hard, faithful service. Plan now to let it simplify 
your kitchen routine. The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., 3504 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 
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February reached 1,190,033. Those al- 
ready enrolled totaled more than 200,000. 











American Council Meets 


<2 | THE ANSWER 


gm to your Toilet-Room 
) problems 


The American Council on Education 
held a two day meeting beginning 
March 11. 

This and other meetings to follow wi! 
consider what voluntary educational or 
ganizations can do to supplement gov 
ernmental agencies in rehabilitating edu 
cation in liberated countries. Other items 

slated for discussion include the activities 

CHURCH and limitation of U.N.R.R.A. and _ th 
role and activities of U.N.E.S.C.O. 

MOtL_L-TE X A delegate from the Polish Ministry 

| of Education said that educational losses 

§S EATS in Poland amount to $120,000,000. Hi: 

| reported 15,000 elementary school teach 

ers are missing, and 2000 high school 

teachers. Some three million pupils have 

been retarded from one to six years as a 
| result of the war. The central part of 
| the country has 146,000 orphans. 






























Seeking Curb for Petrillo 


Conferees of the committees of both 
Houses are now seeking to reconcile 































| differences between the Senate and 
WHITE or BLACK | House bills which are aimed at holding 
Indestructible . . . Non-inflammable ... Impervious ... Sanitary ... | in check James C. Petrillo, president of 


| the American Federation of Musicians. 
The House-approved bill is a much 
You will be happily astonished at the big improvement Church MOL- stronger piece of legislation than that of 
TEX SEATS will make in the appearance of your toilet rooms. the Senate which was passed last year; 
it carries misdemeanor penalties of $1000 
fine and/or a year in jail. 


Easy to Clean. 





THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST | United Nations Cultural Center 


Experience with thousands of installations A move is afoot to establish a United 


Nations cultural center in Washington. ‘ 
proses thet CRURCH BOL-te4 The State Department is backing the 


SEATS are an economical investment. move, along with numerous congres 

Note cut-open view of seat at left. MOL- sional leaders, U.N.E.S.C.O. and various 

TEX is a plastic, molded over a hardwood national and civic organizations. Some 
, 


th st sisoth teiienes Otiiinen eaitiiatied are hopeful that the establishment of 
ne ee ee oe a such a center here may lead to the 


inside the back. Molded under enormous University of the United Nations which 

pressure, seat becomes one solid unit whose has been under consideration. The fur- 

toughness prevents fracture, chipping or thering of education for peace seems to 
: be the main idea. 

cracking. Sizes and styles to fit all bowls. 





For sale by Plumbing Contractors everywhere. To Help Feed Europe 
See for yourself. Write us for a cross-section of a genuine CHURCH In conformity with President Tru 
MOL-TEX SEAT man’s program for giving help to a starv 


ing world, some 700,000 Catholic youths 
have joined a special parochial school 
program of the Bishops’ War Emergency 
and Relief Committee in a campaign for 


funds to alleviate suffering in Europe. 
Approximately 66,000 boys and girls of 
sy the Baltimore and Washington Arch. 


diocese are inculded among those taking 
part in the program. 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” | As a part of the program, the com 


mittee on citizenship at Catholic Uni 

versity has prepared a series of graded 

Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. articles for elementary and high school 
Division of Ammmcan Rapuaron & Standard Santtang conronanion pupils telling the plight of children in 


war-torn countries. These articles will “ 
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PRODUCT 


‘ACOUSTI-CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING 
INCREASES SCHOOL COMFORT AND EFFICIENCY 


E. J. RUSSELL, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, PINE BUSH, N. Y., WRITES: 


The noise has been reduced tremendously and in the cafeteria 
the crash and clatter is gone; also, the shrillness of the 


children's voices. 


In the auditorium the confusion of sounds 


has disappeared, and we are hearing clearer and better the 
things that we wish to hear. 





Verdict—Over 20 years of performance rec- 

ords like this are the reason why more schools 

sound-condition with Acousti-Celotex than 
with any other acoustical material! 


Acousti-Celotex* gives you this double advantage 
in assured results: 1. Quality control in manufac- 
ture backed by the reputation and resources of 
the world-famous Celotex Corporation. 2. Quality 
control in installation backed by Celotex-selected- 
and-trained local distributors. The experience of 
more than 100,000 installations makes this the 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « 


OF THE 
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ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


CELOTEX CORPORATION, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Supervising Principal 
Central School District No. l. 


leading acoustical organization in the world. 

No matter what your noise reduction problem, 
consult your local Acousti-Celotex distributor. No 
obligation. No job is too small and prompt serv- 
ice is assured. Or write to The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Dept. NS-446, Chicago 3, Illinois. It will 
bring to your desk an expert trained in the sound 
conditioning of schools. 


FREE! “Sound Conditioning—An Aid to Those Responsible 
for Education.” Fact-packed, helpful booklet. Send for your 
free copy to: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-446, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


CHICAGO 3, 


ILLINOIUS 
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be read in all Catholic classrooms 
throughout the country during the Len- 
ten period. 


Survey of Facilities for Veterans 

To aid the increasing number of vet- 
erans knocking at college doors but find- 
ing enrollments jammed, the Veterans 
Administration, in cooperation with 
educational agencies, is preparing to 
make a survey of from 1500 to 2000 
institutions at the junior college and 
college level in order to locate all avail- 
able training facilities. 

This survey is being made by the 
newly organized training facilities serv- 


ice of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education. 

It is anticipated that the results of the 
survey will be made available at the 
Veterans Administration’s 54 regional 
offices throughout the country in time 
for summer and fall enrollments in 
schools and colleges. 


U. S. Youth Study Planned 


The National Commission on Chil- 
dren in War Time met recently to 
discuss the outlook for youth in the 
reconversion period and the plight of 
children in war-devastated areas. The 
commission is an emergency group which 


> >. 
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BRITEN-ALL 


Encores are in order the way BRITEN- 
ALL steals the show. Grime ladened 
floors with dull, gloomy appearance 
brighten up at once... and stay attrac- 
tive long. One trial is the start of a con- 
tinuous performance of floor cleaning 
satisfaction. 


That’s because BRITEN-ALL does what 
other cleaners fail to do. BRITEN-ALL 
is a scientifically formulated liquid that 
cleans the pores in the floors—all floors. 
The penetrating action into the pores 
removes dirt and grime. . . does it quicker, 
easier and safer than any other method. 
Absolutely SAFE. BRITEN-ALL con- 
tains no grit or acid—nothing to injure 
the finest floors. More economical be- 
cause BRITEN-ALL is highly: concen- 
trated—one drop does the work of many. 
Let us demonstrate what BRITEN-ALL 


can do for you. No obligation. 


VESTAL FLOOR SCRUBBING 


AND POLISHING MACHINE 


Scrubs and Polishes FASTER. Gives sparkling sani- 
tary cleanliness impossible to obtain by laborious 
hand work. Your own attendants can operate it per- 
fectly and safely the first time. Sturdy, rfectly 
balanced construction assures quietness and ease of 
operation. Vestal’s automatic handle switch assures 
safety from hazards. 


VE S TA L INC. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


was set up to advise the Department of 
Labor four years ago. It proposes to 
continue as a commission on children 
and youth. 

Strong pleas were made by represen- 
tatives of labor to keep the Children’s 
Bureau within the Labor Department 
instead of transferring it to the proposed 
new government department for health, 
education and social welfare. 

At the close of the conference, its 
chairman, Leonard W. Mayo, president 
of the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, was given an award by Parent's 
Magazine for his outstanding service to 
children last year. 


Veterans’ Housing; Teachers’ Pay 
Title V, Lanham Act, rubs up magic 

lamp results under interpretations from 

the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


_ Schools obtaining surplus housing for 


veterans from F.P.H.A. may also get 
separate furniture, beds, bedding and the 
like, if these are available, from the 
same source. 

Under Title V also, F.P.H.A. may 
make buses available without cost to 
colleges to transport veterans. Such 
action would be taken only in excep- 
tional circumstances, however. If, per- 
haps, transporting veterans from a sur- 
plus housing area near a school seemed 
cheaper or more expedient than trans- 
porting the housing to the campus, then 
F.P.H.A. would consider furnishing 
buses, 

Through F.P.H.A. the U. S. Maritime 
Commission released some 93 marine 
tugs recently (they had been declared 
surplus) for use in student veterans’ 
housing at the University of Alabama 
and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
The prefabricated cabins require little to 
make them suitable for from two to 
four students. Each cabin comes fully 
equipped with built-in cabinets, a kero- 
sene galley stove, refrigerator, toilet, 
lavatory, table and upper and lower 
bunks with springs and mattresses. 
There is even a glass-enclosed pilot house 
which. can be used as an entrance to 
the cabins. 

Priorities Regulation 33 of the Civil- 
ian Production Administration is de- 
signed to assist, among others, educa- 
tional institutions to build moderate-cost 
housing accommodations for which vet- 
erans of World War II will be given 
preference. Surplus building materials 
will be held under this regulation for 
purchase by those holding an HH pref- 
erence rating. Assistance will also be 
given under PR 33 for the conversion 
of existing buildings which will provide 
additional housing facilities at moderate 
rents. 

Faculty members burdened with 
teaching hours beyond the normal re- 
quirements will be allowed additional 
compensation by schools, a V.A. official 
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Johnson Dual Room Temperature 
Control was installed 17 years ago 
ina large addition to the Joseph Sears 
School, Kenilworth, Illinois. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that a few 
years later, the single-temperature, 
automatic control system in the orig- 
inal portion was converted to John- 
son Dual. Today, a total of 41 thermostats accomplish automatic 
Room-by-Room temperature control throughout the building. Each 
Johnson Dual Thermostat is arranged to maintain either of two 
temperatures. Usually, one of these is a normal “occupancy” tem- 
perature of, say, 70°. The other is a reduced “economy” tempera- 
ture for non-occupancy hours. The instruments are reset from “oc- 
cupancy” to “economy” operation in suitable groups by means of a 
switch or clock at a central point. If any room is to be used at odd 
hours separately from its group, operation of a pushbutton on the 
Dual Thermostat will restore that room—and only that room—to 
normal temperature. 

The experiences at Joseph Sears are typical of many school build- 
ings across the country, Look at the few lighted windows in the 
average school building at “odd hours.” With Johnson Dual Con- 
trol, only those rooms which are being used are heated to 70°. Pre- 
pare now to assure fuel-saving temperature control next winter. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON 





JOHNSON DUAL CONTROL 


Night or Day—only the rooms 
actually in use are heated to 70°, 


occupancy comfort. FUEL SAVING! 


May be installed in existing 
buildings, regardless of whether 
or not there is a system of auto- 
matic temperature control at pres- 
ent. ADAPTABILITY! 


No piping changes are required 
in the heating system. Each room 
is on a separate “heating circuit” 
without the necessity of separate 
heating mains. FLEXIBILITY! 


The nation-wide Johnson organization—design- 
ing, manufacturing, and installing automatic 
temperature control systems—has served school 
administrators for 60 years. No matter what type 
of heating and ventilating plant is employed, there 
is Johnson regulating equipment, which has been 
time-tested to secure the desired results. Ask a 
Johnson engineer from a near-by branch office 
to make a survey of your requirements, now. 
There is no obligation. 


Automatic Fenty perature anc 


Cte Vg BE Fa A Ho. C NT 
DESIGN*MANUFACTURE*INSTALLATION*SERVICE 
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MILLING DRILL 
MACHINES PRESSES 





As the world enters a new period of me- 
chanical-electronic development, plans for 
modernizing and expanding school shops next 
year strike two stumbling blocks: (1) tight 
budget, (2) lack of space. 


Atlas tools meet both problems. Their low 
cost gives you the most pupil stations for your 
equipment budget; their compact design ex- 
ploits limited shop space to the fullest, puts 
unused small areas to work! 


Enthusiastic reports from educators and in- 
dustrialists alike indorse the advanced Atlas 
design which has brought ease and efficiency 
to precision small parts machining .. . in the 
classroom and on the production line. 


Atlas tools are ideal for instruction and 
practice of every fundamental machining 
function. Before committing your 
equipment budget for next year, 
investigate Atlas prices and spe- 
cifications by writing for latest 


—_ catalog. . “Suamaon moe 





ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


435 N.PITCHERSTREET * KALAMAZOO13D, MICHIGAN 


| 


declared recently. The school will sub- 


| mit the bill for such additional com- 


| 


pensation to the Veterans Administra- 


| tion, which is considering the negotia- 


tion of contracts to meet this extra 
teaching expense caused by heavy vet 
eran enrollment. 


Teachers’ Benefits in D. C. 


A bill to increase the retirement bene- 
fits of teachers and school officers under 
the District of Columbia board of edu 
cation was introduced recently, Th« 
measure brings benefits in line with 
those of other district and federal em 
ployes by revising the Teacher Retire 
ment Act of 1920 as amended in 1926. 


| It would raise from 4 to 5 per cent the 








retirement deduction from salaries and 
eliminate the present $2000 limit which 
prevents higher salaried teachers and 
officers from applying the benefits of the 
higher income retirement. 

Persons with 35 years of service whose 
salary average was $2000 a year would 
receive an annuity of $1225; a $3000 
average would yield $1575, and a $4000 
salary average would produce $1925 
annually. 

The board of-education March 6 re 
vised its regulations governing maternity 
leave to permit married teachers to re- 
turn to their classrooms two months 
after their babies are born. This period 


was formerly nine months. 


School Savings Program Continues 

The school savings program of the 
U. S. Treasury Department is to be 
continued. The education section of the 
savings bonds division of the Treasury 
Department reports that in 1945 more 
than 25,000,000 pupils in more than 
200,000 schools were saving regularly by 
buying bonds and stamps each week. 
In 1941, only about 2,500,000 pupils in 
8400 schools were saving through a 
school plan, 

U. S. savings bonds and stamps will 
remain on sale in peace time. Teachers 
and administrators who want to con- 
tinue the educational advantages of 
“Stamp Day” will be able to get stamps 
and bonds as usual from post offices, 
rural mail carriers and most banks. The 
Treasury in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education will continue to 
assist schools in developing study units 
and teaching aids on personal money 
management as well as government 
finance. 


Juvenile Delinquency Grows 
A recent F.B.I. report indicated an 


| abnormally high level of juvenile delin- 


quency. A comparison of the 1944 data 
with figures for 1941, the last peace- 
time year, showed that the arrests of 
boys under 18 were up 18.8 per cent in 
1944. Arrests of gjrls under 21 showed 
a 134 per cent rise. 
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BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 








GYM SEATS, LOCKER ROOM EQUIPMENT 
AND PHYSICAL FITNESS APPARATUS 


73 years in serving the nation’s schools has given Medart 
unquestioned leadership in the field of locker room, gym and 
physical fitness apparatus. Nearly three-quarters of a century of 
manufacturing and engineering experience are your assurance 
of sound investment when you buy Medart-built equipment! 
If you are planning new installations you will be glad to know 
that the following Medart products are again available: New 
official Medart fan-shaped, all steel basketball backstops for 
every type of installation . . . Medart Telescopic Gym Seats in 
both wall-attached and moveable types . . . Medart Steel Lockers 
with those exclusive features that have made them famous as the 
“standard of comparison” in the locker field . . . Medart Steel 
Lockerobes with the exclusive, Medart-designed, one-person 
single door control . . . Medart complete line of physical fitness 
apparatus, precision made, scientifically approved for every type 
of indoor and outdoor physical training activity. 


Visit our Exhibit—Booths 30 and 31—during the Association 
of School Business Officials in Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 15—18. 


MEDART ENGINEERING AT YOUR SERVICE! . 


Whatever type of installation you are considering, consult with 
Medart engineers first! Use of Medart planning and engineering 
facilities entail no cost or obligation on your part ...and you 
can rely on Medart engineers for honest and unbiased analysis 
of your problems. Medart Sales Engineers are located in all 
principal cities. 
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Get Federal Funds for Plans 

Two school districts in Illinois have 
recently been advanced F.W.A. funds for 
plans and specifications. District 101 of 
Batavia, Kane County, received $9319 
for plans for high school additions and 
remodeling to provide a gymnasium, 
music department, library, cafeteria, of- 
fices, six classrooms, a study hall and 
theater at an estimated cost of $390,740. 
District 108, Lake County, received $15,- 
000 for plans for a 20 classroom inter- 
mediate school at Highland Park, in- 
cluding vocational rooms, an auditorium- 





gymnasium and a garage and repair 
shop. The entire project would cost 
$550,000. 


State Aid in Michigan Increased 


Additional state aid has been voted in 
Michigan to boost the salaries of both 
teaching and nonteaching employes of 
school districts. The sum of $3,200,000, 
in addition to appropriations previously 
made, will be distributed this year. A 
similar sum will supplement state aid for 
the school year 1946-47. 

Distribution for the current year will 


WHEN SCHOOL MEN 
PLAN LIBRARIES... 


| 
Matters of layout and equipment are settled most | 
satisfactorily if the counsel of experience is utilized from | 


the start. In this field Library Bureau has been gather- 
ing data and building up a background of knowledge for 





many years.. May we bring to whatever problem you 


as a whole. 





@ Send foro copy of 
our helpful booklet, 
“Planning the School 
Library’’— containing 
plans, photographs, 
practical suggestions. 


may have, the care, thought and long experience behind | 
our Library Planning Service? 

Remember—Library Bureau quality is available not 
only in furniture and special equipment for the library, 
but also in visible and vertical record-keeping systems, 
steel filing cabinets and other needs of the school system 


LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 





be based upon the average membership 
in the school district for the year ending 
June 30, 1945, and the rate per member 
ship child will be $3.40. All districts 
now receiving state aid will qualify for 
their proportionate share of these new 
funds. 

The State Aid Act provides for five 
regular payments to benefit employes 
The additional payment provided fo: 
will be a sixth. 


Southern Counties Surveyed 

The House appropriations committe: 
was shocked by the results of a social 
study of Coahoma County, Mississippi, 
which was one of about 50 such studies 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics in widely separated agricultural 
counties. 

Although the Coahoma County report 
presented probably the worst picture ol 
any, the reports on counties in Southern 
States as a whole pointed out the low 
incomes of both white and Negro farm 
ers and tenants and the wide varianc 
between schools provided for whites and 
Negroes. 

In nearly all southern counties sur 
veyed, progress has been made toward 
consolidating schools for whites, whil« 
Negroes generally are taught in one 
room schools. « ; 

Because of this, one county had 117 
Negro schools as compared to 20 schools 
for whites. There was one Negro high 
school and four for whites although the 
population was more than 50 per cent 
colored. 

Most Negroes have little opportu 
nity to advance beyond the sixth grade 
and Negro teachers are paid only on« 
third to one half as much as whites. 


Protest Against Discrimination 

In protest against the exclusion of 
Negro teachers from membership in the 
Delaware State Education Association 
and the barring of them from the State 
Educational Conference, Wilmington 
Local 762 of the American Federation 
of Teachers arranged its own conference 
for pupils, teachers and the public in 
that area. 


Veterans Get Good Grades 

Grades of the average veteran attend 
ing school under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
are equal to, and in many instances a 
little better than, those of other students, 
it has been revealed by a survey con- 
ducted among colleges, universities and 
training institutions by the education and 
training service of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


Constitution for World State 


If the atomic bomb gives civilization 
only five more years to live, universities 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. | must set about immediately finding ways 
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. Mary’s in a mystic maze 


Sue’s lost in a maze of words she 
cannot understand—involved sentences 
-subject matter beyond her compre 
hension. That is what happens when 
children seek information in books too 
adult for their mentalities. 

Just as Mary needs clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclo 
paedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 


from § to 13—children like Marv. 






Educational Department 106-D 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE °« 
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The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information are all 
scaled to the elementary pupil’s desires 
and needs. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it types of illustration make learn- 
ing an adventure. A Ready-Reference 
volume makes information easy to find. 

Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 


You'll want your students to enjoy 
the advantages of Britannica Junior. 
For further information, and for a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail today! 


ra r 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample ‘Unit of Study.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA = --_ 


Name 

School . 

City __ eS yak 
ILLINOIS oa 


School Use? \ xt 





o,° “art 
Position__ ee 
® 
ae 
Zone 


__ State _<Ss 


Personal Use? 








GUARANTEED to be..... 
10 TIMES STRONGER* 
bacteriologically than pure 
carbolic acid against E. B. 
Typhosa. 15 TIMES 
STRONGER* bacteriologi- 
cally than pure carbolic acid 
againstSTAPH YLOCOCCUS 
AUREUS (pus germs). 


Discuss cleaning and disin- 
fecting problems with one of 
the trained West representa- 
tives who can help you select 
that disinfectant which will 
give you maximum results. 
Write for your FREE 68 
page illustrated copy of 
“The Scope of Sanitation.” 


*as tested by the F.D.A. methods of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture -- Circular 198. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


42-16 WEST STREET - LONG ISLAND CITY- N.Y 


WEST’S 


TERAMINE 


ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT 
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e 
WE ST”. oN pl f 


DEPT.C 









to promote the application to current 
problems of such knowledge as is avail 
able regarding human relationships, Rob 
ert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said in an address at 
the annual trustees’ dinner. 

“A proposal which originated in the 
humanities division of the university 
suggests the rdle which scholars outside 
the natural sciences may play in this 
crisis,” Mr. Hutchins said. “That is the 
proposal for a committee centered at 
Chicago which would attempt to draft a 
constitution for a world state. 

“It is not suggested that the constitu 
tion drafted might be instantly adopted; 
it would probably be a calamity if any 
constitution drafted now were to be 
adopted. But since we must work to- 
ward world government or perish, we 
should at once begin trying to find out 
what kind of world government we 


| ought to work toward.” 





INSTRUCTION 


5000 Teachers Enroll for Study 

For the last ten years the New York 
City board of education has provided 
an in-service program for teachers in an 





| effort to bring the most modern teach 


ing practices to the city and keep the 


| educators alert to changing conditions. 


When the spring term opened this year, 


| nearly 5000 teachers, administrators, su 


pervisors and educational leaders en 
rolled for the 225 courses which are 
offered in every possible subject. 

For the most part the instructors are 
members of the school system who are 


| authorities in their fields. They receive 
| no compensation nor do the teachers who 
take the courses have to pay for them. 


New York teachers are required to 
take a certain amount of pedagogical 


| work each year to meet the “alertness” 


credit for their annual salary increases. 
During the year nearly 10,000 attend the 


| school board sponsored courses. The 


project, which is under the direction of 


| Jacob Greenberg, associate superintend 

| ent in charge of personnel, is comparable 
| to a college or university with its staff 
| of 400 and student body of 10,000. It 


has a teacher guidance program to assist 
students in selecting proper courses. 


To Give M. Ed. Degree 
The board of regents of New York 


| State has approved the inauguration of 


_a graduate year leading to the degree of 


Master of Education at the State Teach 


‘ers College at Buffalo. Courses leading 
| to this degree will be offered in the 


summer session, extension courses and 
Saturday classes-and will appeal particu- 
larly to elementafy teachers in Western 


New York who hold their bachelor’s 


degrees. 
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Better looking reproductions 
.... at lower cost.... with the 


NIAGARA Cellulose STENCIL 


a 


SAV ' 4 TIM ‘ e 5 AVE S LA 4 0 R swell. Niagara stencils, which stand up under 


thousands of impressions, take a stylus readily 


SAVES MONEY without tearing. 


Free samples await you, because we want 
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From the first line of typing to the last turn of 


;' ou to enjoy the many advantages of this new 
the duplicator, Niagara’s new cellulose stencil y JOY y 8 


will bring you money-saving performance. Copy product of modern research and improved 


methods. So, fill out the coupon at the left now 
is clean and clear. Corrections are easily made. 


The typewriter doesn’t clog, the platen doesnt’ ~~ 8 know the stencil engineered by the 


men who for years have built famous Niagara 


duplicating machines. After you have tested it, 


. R & F Sy: ¥ | a] L & S you'll find ample stocks at Niagara dealers. 


SEND COUPON TODAY A high quality stencil 


produced by the 
makers of world’s 
fastest duplicator... 


NIAGARA 
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Niagara Duplicator Co. 
128 Main Street. San Francisco 5, California 


Gentlemen: Send me free samples of Niagara stencil and name of 
Niagara dealer in this area 
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THE CHALK 
OF THE 
CENTURY 


for ontiilllines 


@ Pure, levigated chalk 

@ Marks clean, white and 
legibly 

@ Prevents eyestrain 

@ Free from irritating 
dust particles 

e@ Easily and completely 

erased 












for ec onomy 


@ Actually preserves 
blackboards 
@ Long lasting sticks 


e@ Less breakage than 
ordinary chalks 





THRIFTI - PAK 


O ne gross famous Hygieia 
Dustless packed in four 36- 


stick boxes—flat to fit nicely 
in the teacher's desk drawer 
—convenient for distribution 
to various classrooms. 


Send for FREE Blackboard 
Bulletin, giving complete, 
essential information about 
blackboards and their care. 


Dept. NS-10 





Health, Recreation, Physical Ed 


Indiana University is establishing a 
new school of health, recreation and 
physical education as the first step in its 
postwar development prograrh. The 
course will be integrated with existing 
programs, utilizing the same facilities 
and in many cases the same faculty 
members. 

The new school’s four departments 
are as follows: (1) physical education, 
functioning as at present but offering 
service courses in all schools of the uni- 
versity; (2) health and safety, giving 
courses in these subjects together with 
research and graduate study; (3) recrea- 
tion, coordinating all campus activities 
and intramural sports with training 
courses for directors of community and 
school recreation; (4) professional physi- 
cal education, offering technic courses 
for teachers which will be coordinated 
with research and graduate study pro- 
grams. 


New Educators’ Study Group Formed 

A group of educators from school sys 
tems in upstate New York meeting in 
Syracuse in February organized a study 
group to be known as Associated School 
Studies for the purpose of promoting and 
carrying forward improvements in edu- 
cation through broadly based lay and 
professional participation in educational 
research and planning. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Housing Audio-Visual Program 


Karl R. Schwarz, architect, of South 
Bend, Ind., speaking at a recent school 
building conference of administrators, 
architects and others at Indiana Uni- 
versity, described what he believes to be 
the proper type of housing for an audio- 
visual program. The whole structure, he 
said, should be designed in the same 
manner as most industrial and office 
structures, that is, a beam and column 
system with relatively few _ structural 
or bearing partitions. 

“In like manner,” Mr. Schwarz said, 





“exterior surfacing and windows should | 


be designed so as to be in a regular or 
modular progression. If the mechanical 
lines are run on a modular basis, the 
whole space can be subdivided into the 
various sized and shaped rooms which 
the teaching requirements are likely to 
demand at any time during the life of 
the structure.” 


Audio-Visual Teaching Conferences 
Audio-visual teaching conferences 
sponsored by the bureau of visual in- 
struction of the extension division of 
the State University of Iowa were held 


for one day each during March at Sioux 
City, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Waterloo 

















How BIG is 
Comfort? 


To a Building Owner, Heating 
Comfort often is the difference be- 
tween full rentals and vacancy 
signs. It is a measure of tenant sat- 
isfaction. It is the money saved by 
elimination of overheating and 
underheating. 


That is why so many Owners of 
large buildings specify the Webster 
Moderator System. Automatically 
controlled, it delivers the correct 
amount of heat required to each 
radiator; it eliminates fuel waste by 
eliminating overheating and un- 
derheating. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is sup- 
plied by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
| heating rate to agree with changes 
in outdoor temperature. Manual 
‘regulation is available through 
'a supplementary device, the Vari- 
ator. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


| Sevenoutof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... If you are planning on a 
| new building or on modernizing an exis- 
ting building, write today for “Performance 
Facts”— a book of case studies, before and 
after figures, on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Address Dept. N§-4. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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How to give them \_ 


BETTER LIGHT 


to make teaching 
easier 





Wanted: Light for the drafting room of the 
Pontiac VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, that would help pupils learn faster and make 


the close eye work of drafting easier, less strain. 


Problem: Providing high level, overall lighting, 
with good distribution on walls and ceiling for 
greater eye comfort . . . despite the interference of 


large beams on the ceiling. 


Solution: Lighting engineers of the Consumer’s 
Power Company produced a practical and effective 
answer—continuous rows of Wakefield GENERALS 
(G-260) mounted diagonally to the drafting tables. 
This gives good shadow control, and the open top 
and plastic sides help provide comfortable light 
distribution, with 52 foot-candles on drafting 
boards. In this 26 by 40’ room with 12’ ceiling, 19 
units are used, each with two 100-watt fluorescent 


lamps. Mounting height 10’ above the floor. 





Lighting rooms in your school may require 
different treatment, different equipment. But 
you can be sure that Wakefield will be glad to 
work with you in securing engineered lighting 
to fit your needs. The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


ARE YOU THROWING AWAY DOLLARS? Proper 
lighting maintenance—cleaning fixtures and walls and 
relamping—can double or triple your lighting. Get the 
light you pay for—keep lighting equipment clean! 























and Cedar Rapids. The purpose of the 
conferences, which are held annually, 
is to furnish administrators, elementary 
and high school teachers and parents 
with a practical demonstration of the 
value of 16 mm. educational films and 
other visual aids for classroom use and 
to emphasize the importance of radio 
and recordings as teaching aids. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Classroom Teachers Meet 


The South Central Regional Confer- 
ence sponsored by the department of 


EXTRA * 
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Ne worn spots ... no traffic lanes when 


fleors are finished with Seal-0-San. 


SHUFFLING feet and pounding heels 
cannot mar a Seal-O-San finished floor, 
for Seal-O-San’s rugged finish is made to 
stand up where traffic is heaviest. 

The reason is simple. A Penetrating 
Seal-O-San finish actually becomes part 
of the wood. It penetrates deeper to 
fill a greater number of empty cells, 
then hardens to form an armor-clad seal 
against dirt, moisture or wear. It is 
this tougher, more durable seal ex- 








Be 3 


classroom teachers of the N.E.A. was 
held at Lincoln, Neb., March 9. Ap- 
proximately 500 were in attendance. 
Among the speakers were Leslie Chis- 
holm, Mabel Studebaker, Hilda Maeh- 
ling, H. Leigh Baker and Pearl Donoho. 


Veterans’ Class Graduates 

A class of 100 war veterans, including 
95 men and five women, was graduated 
from high school in Hammond, Ind., 
recently. They ranged in rank from 
a private to an 8th Air Force lieutenant. 

Lee L. Caldwell, superintendent of 
schools, believes this is the first time that 
a class made up entirely of former serv- 









tending below the surface that permits 
a Seal-O-San finished floor to withstand 
the hardest wear. 

Once applied, a Seal-O-San finish lasts 
for years. And what maintenance econ- 
omies it offers! An occasional sweeping 
with a dry mop keeps a Seal-O-San 


floor clean and beautiful. Seldom is 
scrubbing required. 

No other floor finish gives greater 
durability than Seal-O-San. And no other 
finish can match it for beauty and up- 
keep economy. So plan now to refin- 
ish all your wood floors with Pene- 
trating Seal-O-San. It will pay you well. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


WUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI ~ DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK + SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 


P-E-m-E-T-R-A-T-1-N-G Z 


1 PAY PE PEN a Wh \ 


AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS | 





PERFECT SEAL 








icemen and women has been graduated 
from an American high school. Some 
had earned their credits through the 
Armed Forces Institute courses. 


Funds for Child Care Centers 


The Chicago city council has estab- 
lished a $120,000 fund for the tem- 
porary continuation of former federally 
supported child care facilities for work- 
ing mothers. This will ensure their 
being kept open through June. 

Illinois legislators will be asked to 
incorporate the preschool nurseries es- 
tablished in 1943 under the Lanham 
Act into the state’s permanent educa 
tional system, according to Mrs. Virginia 
Simon, president of the Illinois Council 
of Nursery Schools. 


State Aid for Buildings Proposed 
House Bill 801, introduced by 5! 
representatives in the Missouri legisla 
ture, provides that a building fund of 
$10,000,000 be set aside from the state’s 
postwar reserve fund for the construc 
tion, remodeling and equipment of pub 
lic school buildings. The state board of 
education is to. determine the amount 
of aid to be granted school districts. 
The measure has been referred to the 
House appropriations committee. 





Coming Meetings 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, St. Louis, April 
9-12. 

American Council on Education, 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3, 4. 

American Education Week, November 10-16. 

American Federation of Teachers, St. Paul, 
Minn., third week in August. 

Association of School Business 
Pittsburgh, April 14-18. 

Idaho Education Association State Delegate 
Assembly, Boise, April. 

Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, May 3-6. 
Kentucky Education Association, Hotel Brown, 

Louisville, April 17-19. 

Michigan Education Association Representa- 
tive Assembly, Hotel Olds, Lansing, April 
5, 6 

Music Educators National Conference, Cleve- 
land, March 27-April 3. 

National Catholic Educational Association, 
Kiel Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, April 
23-25.. Catholic Library Association in con- 
junction. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Denver, May 20-22. 

National Education Association, Representa- 
tive Assembly, Buffalo, N. Y., June 30- 
July 7. 

North Carolina Education Association, Ashe- 
ville, March 28-30. 

Oregon State Teachers Association, Portland 
March 28-30. 

Tennessee Education Association, Hote! 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, April 18-20. 
Tennessee Negro Education Association, A. 

and |. State College, Nashville, April 18-20. 


Stevens 


Officials, 
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CRANE PLUMBING 
Guards Students’ Health 


Proper sanitation bulks large in the plans of any modern school 
administrator. Not only must plumbing, equipment stand up 
under the service to be expected in school use, but it must be de- 
signed to guard the health of students and to assist them in ac- 
quiring good habits that will mean so much in later life. 


The Crane line includes everything necessary in plumbing for 
the modern school and offers a selection to meet every need. 
Whether you are planning on replacement, extension of present 
facilities or on a new school for the future, consult your Plumbing 
Contractor or Crane Branch. They will be very glad to assist you 
in every way possible. 


CRANE 





CB-9062. Corwith vitreous china wall 
drinking fountain. Sanitary angle 
stream jet with automatic stream reg- 


ulator. Vandal-proof base. 






—— 
CB-754. Norwich vitreous china lava- 
pa concealed banger. Rectan. 
gular basin, soap depression. Sizes: 20 x 
18 and 24 x 21 inches. 


CB-15-605. Correcto 
urinal. Easily cleaned 
vitreous china. Inte- 
gral strainer and trap. 
Can be arranged in 


po apr a fi 
a es for flushing 


CB-11-660. Santon closet: 
Easily cleaned vitreous 
china. Elongated rim. 
Siphon jet action. Vacuum 
breaker flush valve. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO § 


PLUMBING © HEATING © PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Confidentially 


the Costello 
“Double Sewed” Eraser 
does wear out 


Many are the times we have walked 
into a classroom to find Costello's 
that were still doing an efficient 
erasing job, even though the eras- 
ing felts had worn almost to the 
backing. 


So, in spite of their SPRINGY 
WOOL FELTS, their REINFORCED 
BACK, their EXCLUSIVE DOUBLE 
SEWED CONSTRUCTION — the 
Costello "Double Sewed" Erasers 
actually can be worn out. Takes 
a long, long time to do it, though. 


Yes, actual classroom use corro- 
borates our laboratory tests: The 
Costello Double Sewed Eraser out- 
wears any other eraser; will out- 
wear some erasers two to one. 





This photograph has been re- 
touched to show the ten separate 
sewings which make this the only 
“double sewed" eraser . . . one 
reason for the Costello's long and 
efficient life. No other eraser em- 
ploys anywhere near this amount 
of sewing. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Dept. NS-46 
Manufacturers 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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| 
| AMERICAN LIFE. Problems in American 
| 


| National Boys and Girls Week 


National Boys and Girls Week will 
be observed for the twenty-sixth year 
| throughout the United States from April 
27 to May 4. With the theme, “Build- 
ing for Tomorrow With the Youth of 
Today,” the program is designed to 
focus attention on the problems, inter- 
ests and recreations of youth and on 
the part played by the home, church, 
school and youth-serving organizations 





good citizenship. Information and sug- 
gestions for carrying out the program, 
including a poster and a manual of 
suggestions, can be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. 


Nondiscrimination Sought in Gary 


The Gary Unity Council, a new or 
ganization to alleviate racial strife, has 
been formed in Gary, Ind., by a group 
of 100 citizens, Negro and white, rep- 
resenting about 50 civic, religious and 
fraternal groups. A resolution adopted 
at the first meeting asked city and 
school authorities to establish and main- 
tain firm policies of nondiscrimination. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





PUBLIC RELATIONS. By Edward L. Bernays. 
Bellman Publishing Company, Boston. 1945. 
Pamphlet, 75 cents. 

SAFER HIGHWAY TRAVEL, 2! Teachers Re- 
port, Classroom Activities. By the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education of 
the N.E.A. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Pamphlet, 15 cents. 

MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION IN 


Life, Unit No. 22. By National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 
Council for the Social Studies, 


National 


1201 Six- 


in the development of character and | 


teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. | 


Pamphlet, 30 cents; 4 for $1. 


FORTHCOMING DEVELOPMENTS IN | 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. Compiled and 
edited by William C. Reavis. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1945. $2. 

PLANNING FOR RECREATION AREAS AND 
FACILITIES IN SMALL TOWNS AND 
CITIES. Prepared by J. Lee Brown. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1945. 20 cents. 

INDIVIDUAL PARENT-TEACHER CONFER- 
ENCES. By Katherine E. D'Evelyn. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 1945. 75 cents. 

HOW WE LIVE. A Simple Dissection of the 
Economic Body. By Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy. D. Van No- 
strand Company, Inc., New York City. 
1945. 

SCHOOL PLANT WORKSHOP. Sponsored 
by the Interstate School Building Service 
and the United States Office of Education. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1945. 

TRIAL OF WAR CRIMINALS. Publication 
2420, Department of State. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 20 cents. 

EDDIE RICKENBACKER. By Hans C. Adam- 
son. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 1946. $2.75. 





SCHOOL DUPLICATING 
WORK GETS DONE 





with REX-0-graph 
FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS 


Speed, simplicity of operation, and econ- 
omy are features that recommend REX-O- 
graph Fluid Type Duplicators for all schoo! 
duplicating needs. Even an inexperienced 
operator can produce clean-cut, brilliantly 
clear copies at a rate as high as 125 per 
minute. 

Be sure to check these features —to help 
you bring your duplicating needs up to 
modern speed and efficiency: 


@ 100% Roller Moistener—no priming or waiting 
for fluid to saturate wick. Ready to print 
instantly. 


@ "Lightning" paper centering—different paper 
sizes are centered by the mere flick of a 
lever. 


@ Automatic Feed —slip-proof at even highest 
speeds. 


@ Quick-Change Master Guide — saves minutes 
on each Master copy change. 





REX-O-graph Model FM with Quick-Change Mas- 
ter Guide. Other models to suit the needs of 
every office from simpler work to the most com- 
plicated system work. 


ORDER your time-saving REX-O-graph Duplicator 
and supplies TODAY. A REX-O-graph dealer near 


you can. promise fast delivery. Write for his 
name and latest details. 


REX-0-graph, Inc. 
3733 N. Palmer Street 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of Superior Fluid Type 
Duplicators and Supplies 
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Now any school can install this 
“blackboard of the ear”! 


towne as never before, America is “ear minded.” 
And today, as never before, the true potentiali- 


ties of audio education are being realized. For in 
school, after school the outstanding teaching aid, 
which a modern sound system can render, has been 
demonstrated far beyond any question. 

In the past, such systems have called for costly 
individual design to meet the specific needs of 
each separate installation. A remarkable advance 
by Stromberg-Carlson will provide a simple, self- 
contained unit—quickly and readily installed with 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


STRAIGHT-LINE S&S COMMUNICATION 





a great saving in time, and expense. 

Your local Stromberg-Carlson distributor is at 
your service to solve your sound problems, and 
would be most happy to send you upon request 
a very interesting booklet, The Sound System in 
Education, which outlines the many uses of this 
newest educational tool. See the classified sec- 
tion of your telephone directory. Or, write to 
Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Dept. N-4, 320 N. Goodman Street, 
Rochester 7, New York. 














THE PROCESS OF PERSUASION. By Clyde 
R. Miller. Crown Publishers, New York 
City. 1946. $2. 

STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION. By 
Charles E. Prall. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1946. $3. 

GUIDING YOUTH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Leslie L. Chisholm. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York City. 1945. 

NEW JERSEY MOVES AHEAD IN SAFETY 
EDUCATION. Prepared by Newark Safety 
Council, Inc. Pamphlet. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN MAJOR 
AMERICAN CITIES. By Bangnee A. Liu. 
King's Crown Press, New York City. 1945. 
$2. 

THE AXIS IN DEFEAT. Publication 2423, 
Department of State. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 30 cents. 

THE POSTWAR INTERNATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION PROGRAM OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon. 
Publication 2438, Department of State. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 30 cents. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. National 
Conference of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. New York City. 1945. $5. 

THE APPRAISAL OF CURRENT PRACTICES 
IN READING. Compiled and edited by 
William S. Gray. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1945. $2. 

A RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR FARMERS. 
By Murray R. Benedict. National Planning 
Association, 800 2Ist Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. Pamphlet, 25 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 


FITNESS FOR ALL AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH. Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 1945. 
Pamphlets, 10 cents each. 


EDUCATION FOR ACTION. Selected arti- 
cles from Indian Education 1936-43. By 
Willard W. Beatty. United States Indian 
Service, Washington, D. C. 1944. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION. A 
handbook of the U.N.O. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., Inc., New York City. 1946. 
Pamphlet. 


BUILDING YOUR MARRIAGE. By Evelyn M. 
Duvall. THE REFUGEES ARE NOW 
AMERICANS. By. M. R. Davie and S. 
Koenig. WE CAN HAVE BETTER 
SCHOOLS. By Maxwell S. Stewart. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., New York City. 
1946. Pamphlets, 10 cents each. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Charting Intercultural Education 1945-55. By 
the staff of the Stanford Workshop on Intercul- 
tural Education. A guide for teachers, adminis- 
trators and others interested in the improvement 
of interracial and intercultural relations. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 50 cents. Rates on quantities. 

Safety Handbook for School Shops (Series 
1945-46, No. 171). Prepared by a committee 
from the New Hampshire Vocational Association. 
An outline of, and suggestions for, a safety edu- 
cation program for teachers of school shop work. 
Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Board of 
Education. 

The Evaluation of an Arts Workshop. Vol. 20 
Publication 54 of the Ball State Teachers College 
Bulletin. By Fred J. Schmidt Jr., submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Education, being an ap- 
praisal of whether the workshop (the Burris 








Arts Workshop, Ball State ‘ieacners College, 
developed in accordance with a particular phil- 
osophy, adequately provides for carrying out that 
philosophy. Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teachers 
College. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


(Continued From Page 44.) 








M. A. Rowdon, supervising principal 
of public schools at Kiel, Wis., has re 
signed effective June 7. He will go to 
Amite, La., to devote his entire timc 
to the operation and management ot! 
the Anchor Tung Oil plantation. 


The Rev. Glenn W. Holdbrook has 
been appointed principal of Ursuline 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio, His 
appointment fills the vacancy created 
by the death of the Rev. Joseph Gal- 
lagher. 

Frank W. Mayo, principal of Rutland 
High School, Rutland, Vt., for the last 
fifteen years, has resigned effective at 
the close of the school year in June. 

William A. Butcher, for the last six 
teen years principal of the John F. 
Nuner Junior High School, South Bend, 
Ind., has resigned effective with the 
close of the school term June 16. His 
successor will be Emmett N. Fisher, 
head of the school city’s pupil personne! 
department and a member of the school 
system for twenty years. Mr. Butcher, 


AB GUIDES... 


For Easy Reading 


Catalog cards will not cling to these 
guides under the tabs, even when the 
cards are slanted forward. Celluloid tabs, 
tilted to insure easy reading, are attached 
by a special process, so that no metal 

eyelets mar or scratch the cards. 

The guides are made of heavy, 
durable Pressboard. Tabs are half 
cut, left and right position. Size of 
guides is exact for use with stand- 
ard size catalog cards, 12.5x7.5 
centimeters,’ with round hole for 
guide rod. 

Heavy paper strips, perforated 
for making labels for insertion in 
tabs, are included at no charge. 


25 Guides $1.50 500 Guides $5.20 per 100 
100 Guides $5.50 1,000 Guides $5.00 per 100 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Slidefilm Kit 





A Unit of the 
Air Age 


PHYSICS 


Series 











1042 


| Lighted Pictures 


~ 


13 Slidefilms 


Instruction - «+ Review 
Quiz 


. Liquid Pressure 
. Transmitting Pressure Through 


Liquids 


. Buoyancy and Archimedes’ 


Principle 


. Density and Specific Gravity 


—Flotation 


. Specific Gravity of Solids and Liquids 
. Atmospheric Pressure 
. Exploring the Atmosphere 


— Streamline Flow 


. Barometers and the Weather 
. Gas Pressure 


NOW, a new 





A major advantage of the Jam Handy lesson slidefilm 
is that each lesson represents a convenient content for 
a single class period, yet the instructor may show as 
much or as little of the film at one time as he desires. 


Never before has a visual teaching aid like this been made available 
to the science instructors of America. Here, in a series of thirteen dis- 
cussional slidefilms, is a completely visualized presentation of the 
subject of fluids, expertly tailored to the needs of the classroom 
teacher. Over 1,000 lighted pictures — covering principles, problems 
and applications—help the student to see exactly what the instructor 
means. Each picture may be projected in any size on a screen or on 
the wall of the classroom. 


These_films have been developed in a thoroughly scientific spirit and 
carefully correlated with the accepted physics curricula of the nation’s 
schools. Each film was closely checked during its preparation by a 
cross-section of physics teachers. Before its release, each film was 
tested by actual classroom usage. Needs of the small rural school 
with limited demonstration equipment are met. So are those of the more 
advanced technical schools. 


y : 
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The JAM BRANDY Onganization 


You can find out how effective these slidefilms are by talking with teachers who have 
used them. They are ready for you now. 














10. Measuring Fluid Pressure 

11. Bernoulli's Principle 

12. Reciprocating Pumps 

13. Jet Pumps, Siphons, Rotating Pumps 
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day trial. ‘ 
ESD J Eee ‘ 
At, ‘ 
FILL OUT adil Pon 
nel | COUPON re, 
FREE CATALOG | And Mail Today Address — 
Write for Dresiein of Slidefilms and — . (All prices f.0.b. Detroit—prices subject to change without notice) 





10-DAY TRIAL 
Jam Handy Kit-Sets 
are sold on a ten- 











The Jam Handy Organization 


2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan - 


Please enter our order for__._._____ “FLUIDS” Kit-Set(s). 
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who has reached the legal retirement 
age of 66, has been a member of the 
South Bend public school system for 
twenty-four years. During his career 
y has done extensive writing, including 

“Work- Test Manual in American His- 
nthe 


Dana H. Smith, formerly of Freeport 
and Farmingdale, N. Y., has been 
named supervising principal of Welling- 
ton C. Mepham High School at Bell- 
more, N. Y. He succeeds H. Curtis 
Herge who accepted a post with the 
American Council on Education in 
Washington, D. C., when he was re- 
leased from naval service. 


Colleges 

Dr. William S. Carlson, dean of rec- 
ords and admissions at the University of 
Minnesota, has been named president 
of the University of Delaware at 


Newark. The new head is 40 years old. 


Dr. James Welles, president of Gene- 
seo State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
N. Y., has announced his retirement 
from the profession. His resignation 
will be effective August 31. 


Dr. Lester R. Wheeler of East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tenn., has been named professor of 
education in the School of Education, 
University of Miami. M. A. F. Ritchie, 


Yl 


cm J 


formerly admissions officer at Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., and, since March 7, 
on inactive duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the United States Naval 
Reserve, has been appointed assistant 
professor of education. 


Dr. Leo F. Cain has been appointed 
professor of education at the University 
of Oklahoma effective June 1. Doctor 
Cain, now a lieutenant in the Navy, 
was formerly supervisor of education at 
the National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C., and part-time lec- 
turer in education at the University of 


Maryland. 


Dr. Arthur Henry Moehlman has 
been appointed professor of the history 
of education in the college of education 
at the State University of Iowa. Doctor 
Moehlman served with the general staff 
of the United States Army from 1940 
to 1946 in Washington, the Far East 
and Germany, retiring as colonel in 
February 1946. Prior to the war, he 
was associate professor of education at 
Ohio State University. 


Dr. Gerrit T. Vander Lugt is the new 
president of Central College, Pella, Iowa. 
His predecessor, Dr. Irwin J. Lubbers, 
resigned last May to become president 
of Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


Dr. C. L. Crawford, superintendent 


of schools at Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 


been appointed president of the State 
Teachers College at Mankato, Minn. 


Lt. David Worcester, U.S.N.R., will 
become president of Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., upon his retirement 
from service. 


Deaths 

Hugh B. Folsom, a retired school 
principal of Salt Lake City, Utah, died 
at the age of 74. He was principal of 
the Washington School for twenty years 
and principal of the Webster School for 


more than twenty years. 


Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent 
of schools at Newport News, Va., died 
recently. 


Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent 
emeritus, Los Angeles public schools, 
died recently. 


Mrs. Catherine McGarty Delanty, 
principal of Jefferson Grade School, Chi- 
cago, for forty years, died at the age of 
85. She had retired fifteen years ago. 


G. T. Almen, superintendent of 
Strandquist Consolidated Schools, 
Strandquist, Minn., died recently follow 
ing a brief illness. In addition to his 
post as superintendent, Mr. Almen was 
also a newspaper publisher, being owner 
of the Truman Tribune at his home 
town of Truman, Minn. 
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Nine tables accommodate 36 students in this 


Hamilton classroom—saving equipment cost and space. 


For low cost science room equipment, investigate the 
standard units of the Hamilton All-Purpose Line. 


Catalog free on request. 
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Hamilton No. L-0323 4-Student Table 


¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Write today for full 
information on the All- 
Purpose Equipment shown 
here. 





Name. 
School 


City...... 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me your latest All-Purpose Catalog 
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justed to provide level writing surface 
smooth, flat and firm. 
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a seat that swivels 45° to either side. 
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American Envoy Desk No. 362 
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The lifting-lid book box can be easily ad- 





Ease of getting in and out is assured by 













American School Furniture gives best zesulis 


N the American Universal Lift- 
I ing-Lid Desk, illustrated above, 
American Seating Company’s 
engineers have combined new, im- 
proved features of design in a way 
that contributes to better posture, 
greater hygienic comfort and effec- 


tive sight conservation. 


Erect sitting is relaxed and com- 


fortable, by reason of the self-ad- 
justing lower back rail, and seat 
scoop with no rearward elevation. 
The smooth-acting, silent swivel 


permits a 45° turn either way to a 


cAmeutun Seating Com UN 


WORLD'S LEADEI 





t IN PUBLIC SEATING 


SAE SSIS ean 


cushioned stop. The heavy tubu- 
lar steel frame has a fluted foot- 
rest base that minimizes wear of 
the finish. The roomy book box is 
sanitary in form and finish, and 
has no exposed wood screws or 
moving parts. 

Available at moderate prices are 
American Envoy Chairs, Desks 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs, American 
Steel Folding Chairs, Portable 
Assembly Chairs, Universal Tables, 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


Write for information. 






























MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


No. 15 
iN | 


Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
z which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic 
- scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 

easant way of securing such information than through 
Pr. Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. 

I should like to see it in the hands of every high school 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 
—James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the social, scientific 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Ftancis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial “‘diary”’ 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so 
influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth... . I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships. —Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, a aie The Reader’s 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader’s Digest is in an especially-unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to ae an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 





Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the | 
country wH® are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Readers Digest 
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THIS WORTH WHILE ACTIVITY FOR YOUTH 


Every city, large or small, wants to point with pride to its school 
system...for its educational rating, for its athletic team standings, and 
for its school and city representative—the band or orchestra! Parents 
and other taxpayers appreciate and want strong representation of 
their schools and communities in district, state and national band 
and orchestra contests and festivals...They want a good school band 
and orchestra for civic functions and parades. The youth of your 
school system want the opportunities of individual and group partic- 
ipation and training which the band and orchestra provide! 


A good school music program helps put your school system and 
community “on the map.” It gives you recognition, and helps get 
good will and community support for your school system ... and it’s 
a worth while activity which can be enjoyed by doth boys and girls! 


For help in organizing or developing your school music program, 
write us direct or call upon your friendly Conn dealer. Our know!- 
edge and experience are at your disposal without obligation. _ 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., 
Elkhart, Indiana 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., 
499 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


: Please send my FREE copies of the important new Books—‘‘Music, The Emotional 
— for your FREE copies Outlet for Youth”’ and ‘‘Fun and Popularity ewe aed 


of the two books—"‘Mu- S 
sic, the Emotional Outlet NAM ls 
for Youth” and ‘Fun and ; 


Popularity Through Mu- 


sic.” Many of your stu- eed eS SGT IAI atic = necioniceahlomachcetinaapecmpitil caitlin 
dents and their parents are 
reading them... you should 


read them too! carYy— ZONE STATE 


CHOICE OF THE ARTISTS ...CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS 
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TO SOLVE YOUR 


Seilny 


PROBLEMS...PLAN TODAY 





OUR steel and wood line of 
portable seating is complete in 
every respect for it includes 
auditorium chairs; movable 
desks; tablet arm chairs; all- 
purpose chairs; folding auxil- 
iary tables and Juvenile chairs, 
tables and desks. All seating is 
correctly postured and form-fit- 
ting for greater comfort and 
better health. Norcor products 
are designed and constructed 
for hard usage and long wear. 
Maintenance and replacement 
costs are cut to a minimum, with 
the result that when you buy 
Norcor, you not only buy the 
best but a purchase that justifies 
your judgment both now and in 
the long run. We invite you to 
plan with Norcor and consult 
with us on your seating prob- 
lems. Write for literature de- 
scribing our complete school 
line in detail. 





@ SKILSANDER plugs into any light 
socket, removes blackboard glare... stains and 
scratches from desks in a hurry. Also refinishes 
baseboards, window sills, doors of metal or 
wood, stair risers, and it’s ideal for student use 
in the manual training shop. Made in 4 models 
... all compact, lightweight, efficient, easy to use. 
Call your distributor for a demonstration. 








SKILSAW, INC. 
5033-43 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


WILFOOES 
om 


SanSaws — NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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FOR WAX APPLICATIONS THAT 


with Ptanell - ‘Kote! 


No wax application is more enduring than Finnell-Kote applied hot! And INNELL 
certainly none provides better floor protection. That’s because Finnell- Kote, 
which is so solid it must be melted before it can be applied, flows into the 
pores of the floor. In this process, the higher wax content of Finnell-Kote (three 
to four times greater than average wax) is thoroughly utilized. The result is a 
finish that actually seals out dirt and grime and has wearing qualities unsur- 
passed. With fewer applications required, hot waxing with Finnell- Kote also is 
more economical on a year-to-year cost basis. 


Finnell-Kote is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell machine 
(see illustration). The melted wax is fed to the floor in a very fine stream 
and is rapidly spread by the revolving brushes. Finnell-Kote sets in less than 
ten seconds and polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish. Can be used on all 
types of flooring. 





For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 204 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


a 

FINN ELL SYSTEM, Inc. \ 

PiameersA and Specialists tw / PRINCIPAL 
SUPPLIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND CITIES 


/ 
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Office Machine Skill—and 
particularly Monroe Operation is basic 
for jobs with a real future. Schools and 
colleges throughout the country are now 
laying plans to extend this all-important 
service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are 
dominant throughout industry. Our wide 
experience in school work is at your dis- 
posal. Let us discuss with you the best 
equipment for your courses; how to plan 
courses; what text books are best suited 
to your needs. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department — 
be ready to meet the demand for Monroe- 
trained students. 


PLAN NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
FOR MONROE TRAINED EMPLOYEES 




















iid a Kali ick 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 20-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 
Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION-— in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding Calculator for schools only . . . now avail- 
able for future delivery without priority. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. zzz" 
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It’s Easy to Apply— 
Once You Know These Simple Principles! 


— school buildings are now being 
painted to promote health, happiness, 
efficiency and safety as school authorities 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
value of color for functional as well as 
decorative purposes. 


Yours, too, can be made a more efficient, 
cheerful and pleasant institution if you 
apply Pittsburgh’s COLOR DYNAMICS 
—inside and out. 


The principles of this new science which 
is revolutionizing painting practice in 
many fields are based upon the reactions 
of human beings to the energy in color. 


Many schools have made use of these prin- 
ciples during the past two years. Their 
study and class rooms have color arrange- 
ments which diffuse light instead of 
reflecting it—eye fatigue is lessened and 
concentration is aided. Rest rooms and 


cafeterias are bright and restful. Foyers 
are friendly and inviting. Stairways and 
halls are brighter and safer. Libraries are 
more peaceful and quiet. Auditoriums 
seem like open courts. Efficiency, well- 
being and morale of pupils and teachers 
have been improved. 


Discover for yourself how easy it is to gain 
these worth-while benefits for your in- 
stitution. The absorbing story of COLOR 
DYNAMICS and how it 
works is told in a new and 
revised booklet, “COLOR 
DYNAMICS for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and 
Colleges.” 


Write today for your FREE 
copy of this book. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Paint 
Division, Dept. NS-4, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


The two areas of corridor and stairway are unified by a dado of Eye-Rest Green. Upper 
walls are in Sea Foam Green. Suntone in lower hallway compensates for lack of sunlight. 














Paint RIGHT With Color Dynamics 
Paint BEST With Pittsburgh Paints! 


The benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS 
are made more enduring when you 
use Pittsburgh's long-lasting quality 
paints. There’s a PITTSBURGH 
PAINT for every need! 


WALLHIDE—in three types: PBX—extra 
durable finish which can be washed 
repeatedly without streaking or spot- 
ting. SEMI-GLOSS—for higher sheen. 
FLAT —velvet-like finish for offices, 
libraries, dining rooms. These paints 
are enriched with “Vitolized Oils” 
for live-paint protection. 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL — for furniture, 
woodwork, metal trim. Its china-like 
gloss resists marring and abrasion. 
FLORHIDE —for floor surfaces. Quick- 
drying, tough, can be scrubbed fre- 
quently with soap solutions. 


























GH PAINTS 


) Pr ie hips 
he > 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 














BUILT TO MAINTAIN LYON’S 
45 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


These post-war LYON STEEL LOCKERS provide: 


(1) new Recessed Handle, 
(2) new Positive Latch, 

(3) new Rigid Frame, 

(4) new Trouble Free Hinge. 


LYON FOLDING CHAIRS provide: 


(1) Formed back and large curved seat fit the conformations of the 
body .. . eliminate “folding chair figits.” 

(2) Pinch proof hinges and smoothly rounded edges eliminate in- 
jured fingers and damaged clothing. 

(3) Channel steel frame and fluted seat reinforcement mean extra 
years of trouble-free service. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 426 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, IIlinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


LYON FOLDING CHAIRS 









Don’t be disappointed! Listed below 





are some of the most popular and 
/ most heavily booked feature length films 
7. for school auditorium showing. To be 


4 
sure of the films you want on the dates 


you want them, you'll be wise to... 





/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
~ls 
e We are glad of the opportunity to make our selection of preferred film titles and dates 
§ for the school year of 1946-47. We understand this is without obligation on our part and 


that we have the privilege of cancelling or changing any or all of them prior to shipping date. 


Name of Film Date Desired Name of Film Date Desired 
( ) Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, The..................... NR Sa ok) disc 5b G00h 0.0.0 obndbieecdd « coe hg eanseiale so Wk eine 
( ) Adventures of Tom Sawyer, The..................000000 ee CP ars Tk vccccccnsivstecavedestdecctbhaecteclastet 
( ) Alexander Graham Bell, The Story of..................... OS OLE IIS PROPEL S TO Le Poe 
Be RITE ORE AER AA EE NE CD Ns 65.0 Se Oa nekccctikdiles.s cups sesebesdeestiacs 
eT ID, 0 gs 5b Soins duis sakieadl aba Dake sac cab oak cette < IIIS 5 5¢:0'0 une 05 Hees « Cte» Se de das de ee Ge 
Ol cg 5 bites « Ob cau aie one oranda s boc <cnacd-cay 4 >, lll Ee eee ee ee 
NDS 2 ow o-00,casrtdds-one heh oiei bios baad swacmenes Carer v'es sinqsuwaenayaaescakblvctqaeeesesunees 
© PF cccccegcecccccccccobevedpesesinecsecspaeccosenes | Res i cv ccchauesgxdentonentumessiehasgenaen 
Cok III 5.55.0 s sndenapeucsbobiaeectaeiaete Sones IT Ee Ce ey OR te Pn 
PANE Lada nc inns abcdonnioceness’peceed svi clas Seuae C. } CRORE OE SPOOR FOI... on rccccsecsccssscrcosvesees 
SP I, ooo ickcin denens.iasecssocsesas'eenae (. }-SRSSEIREE, Fi HN CINE. oo sce cccecisicvcccccedovess 
CR Fy Ce Ie 5 ois c vctcicdccbcvccdescccs sineceus CD Fe ID 5 ob c cc ecerccccngsesnccenstcscesannt 
CoG GT FI, Wee o oe ccccncect¥hbenids codes docs suede ‘eo (FF SSeS SOR ae re a 
( ) Great American Broadcast, The................cccceeeeeees Ce sic ncbinciang bccn edens casveiheas 
Se edscidadaceyee din cdnkd sets sdvielacsaniete NE EC. Te 
so vinin5 6600 psesdendndeneeesitantedunivebons ( ) Ten Gentlemen from West Point.................ccceee eee 
aR, 6 nos ccincsiess ovnaeeteissceecomadtende katt asthe ocean dine BK Sys 5 oo Okra fade wins Ve ie 
ie eRe 54-4 06 60.0 0nseeunseessideidaet ves iadaguabains ( ) Teen Brewin’ Ss SENOOl BAYS o.oo ccc scccccsccccesecctes 
EAE h ok. Aine aces vrnc pahbbasbepsebestees amen aeat Ce Ng on ela cass ve vns ion secatau dee te nawekd tas 
CF Ree Ge UI WONG. oo osc cdcccrsceccctcavedcoeceneos C °} So nnn culil dale iwibcaned ac kesawebusees pkeeb 
ES oo on dass cowee veptoammenss eed tecsmeunaieen ried eres) Mien. ect ocas aah do vde bi «san Cakens 
ety es ss ccccesscabebasecededbiaprestuddegebe- CB Sy gs-0.cinicps ne clause nbghiidi sp cuksned O55. 00< 
ee Sth: o:o0'0 0 «03 wgee gud pbbbvendetduss siakaaen ht ( ) Young Mr. Pitt......... pndied bie siet ba papedeteeashs te etgesectes 


Also reserve these School List Films 


Name wy 
a --— en 
PCS a ee eS ; School___ - Fd 


NN 
City 
W 


i cts cs stn es snes esc ene ces cam exes eunendiiailiiiaaiiaaiilltainn al 


« co 
if you don't have your School |\Cam # i i mm & t ta) € oe r Pp o r Ye | ft e d 


List Catalog, write today. 330 W. 42nd St., New York (18) 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) 101 Marietta St., Atlanta (3) 64 E. Lake St., Chicago (1) 
68 Post St., San Francisco (4) 109 N. Akard St., Dallas (1) 3145S. W. 9th Ave., Portland (5) 
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MAKE OLD FLOOR WAX AND 
# SKID MARKS DISAPPEAR 


Wiping away old and dirty floor wax — oil and & PA yin S  e) 
grease stains — rubber burns and skid marks — other mars £ 
and smudgy streaks — remarkable Solon leaves the dirtiest, dingiest 


floors restored to their original fresh beauty in just a few minutes. i, ©) ‘1 @) ey 
Safe on any floor — painted or unpainted wood, linoleum, 
tile, terrazzo, concrete — Solon removes heavy deposits of 
old wax, dirty skid marks and other blemishes. WAX AND 
Solon is inexpensive — can be used with little trouble RUBBER BURN 


and effort — is fast and effective. REMOVER 


SOLON CLEANS FLOORS 


FAST THE RIGHT WAY! ALL these advantages are offered in Solon 


EFFECTIVE ... The first application of Solon does the job. 
No fussing or doing the work a second time. Solon gets floors 
thoroughly clean — safely — now! 

FAST .. . Solon removes quickly and easily heavy deposits of 
old wax, black marks and other surface blemishes. 


EASY TO USE... Just apply Solon with a mop or cloth, leave 


for a moment or two, and wipe up with clear water. 


INEXPENSIVE... Only a pint to an average pail of water 
is required — a little goes a long way! 
CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL TAbGaAateutts. 
1470 S$. VANDEVENTER... ST Louris 10, 


Plan Now For KICKOFF Time-With 


Wniversal WOOD OR STEEL PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


To Seat Your 
Football Crowds 


; - Workmen are shown above 
Universal Wood Portable Bleachers, above, are made of extra heavy, select materials. Our 100 per quickly erecting Universal Por 


cent bolted construction to prevent splitting of wood members gives added safety. Designed for ease able Steel Bleacher. Highest 
and speed of erection, they can be economically used for outdoor or indoor events. Easy to move grade steel aiemionstieen * 
and store—designed for maximum comfort with a minimum loss of space. There's a type and style for cross and diagonally X braced 
every need. to eliminate all forward thrust, 
thus combining our rigid re 

Order now— avoid disappointment. Orders quirements for safety and com: 


f ° A . 
py Pay yg very shipped on fort without excessive weight. 


twivewak BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years ILLINOIS 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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«LL-PLANNED REFRIGERAT!© 


Take one chef, highly skilled... turn him 
loose on some garden-fresh vegetables and 
tender meat . . . kept that way by G-E refrigera- 
tion... and you've got the makings of a fine 


meal. 


More and more leading restaurateurs are 
insisting on refrigerators, storage cabinets 
and beverage coolers equipped with G-E 
Condensing Units. They know they can de- 


pend on G-E equipment for years of efficient, 
economical performance. They know, too, 
that G-E Dealers can be relied upon for quick 
service at reasonable prices. 


So ask your G-E Dealer for full information. 
He’s listed in your Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory under “Refrigeration Equipment.’ 
General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
Department, Section 6664, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Commercial Refrigeration 
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One of the many advantages 


of GAS and modern GAS EQUIPMENT = 


precise, 
easy and 
Inexpensive | 


controllaiyiiv? 


No other fuel for commercial cooking and baking lends 
itself so well to control of temperature as does Gas. The 
rate of flow, which determines heat input, may be varied 
over wide limits, at an infinite number of intermediate 
points. 

Gas may be burned in tiny amounts or full volume to 
produce any temperature required to do the best job of 
cooking or baking. Uniformity of temperature over 
long periods of time can be best maintained with Gas 
and modern Gas equipment. The accurate controllability 
of Gas helps the cook and baker attain closest fidelity 


to recipes. 


Photos Courtesy 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 


Gas controllability is, at the same time, very easy to 
obtain with equipment that is far less expensive to 
install and operate. This fuel knows no mere ‘‘on,”’ 
‘off’ or “‘in-between”’ control, but instead, close, accu- 
rate modulation to best serve you. Your local Gas 
Company’s Commercial Representative will, without 
obligation, tell you how Gas and modern Gas equipment 


can bring their dual advantages to work for you. 





American Gas Association 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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'“SPLIT-CORRIDOR” TEST 
PROVES FLOORS STAY CLEAN UP TO 





If you want to know which floor treatment will wear 
longest, there’s an easy way to tell. Laboratory wear 
tests give a clue . . . but the simplest, most convincing 
proof is the answer to the question, How long will it keep 
the floor clean? 


Day-by-day service in hundreds of office buildings, 
hotels, hospitals and schools have repeatedly demon- 
strated the fact that with non-slippery Car-Na-Lac and 
Continental “‘18’’, floors stay clean up to 30% longer. 
Uniquely processed to adhere to the floor, these quality 
floor treatments become ‘‘welded”’ to the floor and pre- 
vent tracking off. Built to wear longer, they provide a 
hard, non-tacky finish that resists grinding in of dust 
and grime. . . the dirt stays on the surface until removed 
by sweeping. 

Use Car-Na-Lac or Continental ‘‘18’’! You’ll find, as 
most maintenance men know, that the best treatment is 
the one that lasts the longest . . . is cheapest in the long 
run. Fewer applications are required, resulting in a 
double saving: (1) overall material costs are reduced, 
(2) less manpower is needed to apply the treatment. ; 


Want proof? Make the “‘split-corridor’’ test, below. 








ny 
CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1620 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 
Specialists In Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 
to 
to | 
a, Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Applied with the 
cu usual wax applicator. Levels out as it dries, re- 
sulting in a uniform, streakless, lacquer-like gloss. 
3 as NA- Self-polishing . . . dries in 15 to 20 minutes. 
A Car-Na-Lac floor treatment has at least twice the 


out MAKE THIS TEST LIKE FLOOR FINIsh 


Order a 55-gallon drum of Car- 


wearing qualities of ordinary water waxes and is 
waterproof, non-slippery. Adapted for all floors 








ene Na-Lac or Continental “18” floor except unsealed “raw” wood. Meets Proposed 
finish—whichever you prefer— Federal Specifications for Item 9, Type 1. 
from your local Car-Na-Var floor 
maintenance representative . . . or 
from the reat ene direct. On arri- A N D 
val, apply floor treatment to one- 
half of any corridor or floor you 
choose. For comparison, apply The same as Car-Na-Lac except that it contains 
brand formerly used to balance of " about 38%, more solids. Heavier solid content 
—_ bre od pray y chin ot N ENTAL j 4 gives a higher gloss and reduces number of appli- 
sles Giants iota ahesec dh mer mms. pat oe cations. Covering capacity averages the same as 
ys clean up at 
30% longer. “2f you are not eeas- SUPER FLOOR Finis, Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does the work of two. 
pletely satisfied, return unused Recommended by a leading national casualty in- 
portion for full credit. surance company for safety. Meets U.S. Treasury 
Specifications for ““Finish Material’’ (and Proposed 
Federal Specifications for Item 9, Type 11). 
OLS 
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Clear, 
Crisp Copies by Beck 


Beck supplies for stencil 
duplicators are well 
known for their high 
standard of quality. All 
our stencils assure com- 
plete visibility and easy 
proofreading. 

The Beck Duplicator Carbon 
features stencils, duplicating 
inks, correction fluids, letter 
guides, ink pads, stylii, and all 
types of duplicating papers. 




























Write for free color 
brochure. 


DEALERS 
INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


KWIK-TWST 


PAPER 
DRILL 


Just a twist of the wrist ~ 
to drill a %" hole through a 
full half inch of paper, cardboard, 
leather, fabrics. Cuttings deposited 
in handle. No litter on desk or 

through school sup- 


floors. Easy and safe for children's 3 
use. Celluloid template for drilling 
holes to fit all standard binders fur- ply houses—or send 


nished with each Kwik-Twst drill. ” $1 for postpaid de- 


No guide adjustments to make. Postpaid jivery, 


PAT. NO 


EASY TO CARRY 


Drill reverses for safe 
carrying. Available 


2.266.393 


“Sold by Stationers Everywhere” 


7 MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
) 
THE Smet 317 2nd St., Hastings, Minn. 





See, Kwik-Twst drills at $1 each. 
Enclosed find check or money order for $=. 
Name __ 
Street___ 
City, State_ 
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sinatra WASTE 
E-COT paskets 
TIVE: DURABLE 


ntee 


ATTRACTIVE 


5 Year Guare 


, cut 
at ‘OTS, you 


ce co t 





money e 
U nusuall 
split, splinter, 


corro ‘ , 
rust oF th ordinary 


, hey 
ight i" weight, ©) 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 








r 
Zenith Model P5-24 
Pat. Pending ce 

‘. fc 

Put ZENITH in charge of | , 


your timing problems! t 


ZENITH lets you forget timing worries by ringing the H 
bell or operating any other signal instantly and cor- 
rectly at any desired interval from five minutes to Ww 
any multiple. Signals any part of the 24 hours or the = 
entire round. Congaally built, easily set, requires 
no tools, thoroughly dependable. 
Send now for ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN tr 
on automatic control equipment. 
ill 
Leenitn ELectRic COMPANY |B 
151 West Walton Street e« Chicago 10, Illinois C 
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with 
good 
reason! 





IS tablet arm chair (S 817 TA) ranks as a consis- 
tently popular choice with educators throughout the 
country—and with good reason. It is properly designed 
for comfort, with tablet arm of adequate size for efficient 
work. As for its durability, it is virtually wear-proof, 
thanks to welded tubular steel construction by exclusive 
Heywood-Wakefield methods—and its exceptionally long- 
wearing finish. It is available with leg braces designed for 
extra leg-room asshown, or with a book rack under theseat. 
This, and other items of the famous Heywood-Wakefield 
tubular steel school furniture are described in detail and 
illustrated in full color in our folder. Write for it today to 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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School*furniture Division 
Chicagé* Illinois 





SCREEN PICTURES 


...and Still Enough Light for Note-taking 


Brilliant, sparkling screen images that capture and hold 
attention ... yet still enough light at every desk for student 
note-taking or sketching . . . that is one of the outstanding 
advantages of the Bausch & Lomb Model B Balopticon’. 
This feature is also particularly helpful in the maintenance 
of discipline among younger students. 

Utilizing standard lantern slides, the Model B Balopticon 
projects screen images that are not only of maximum bril- 
liance, but which are critically sharp from one edge of the 
screen to the other. In design, performance, initial cost and 
cost of operation, it is ideally adapted to school use. For 
full information write Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 


689-4 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BAUSCH 6&6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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EXPERIENCED HANDS 






STANDARD CHALLENGER 


For years, the leading top quality 
tripod screen. Provides desired 
height adjustment without seporate 
movements of fabric or case (ex- 
clusive Da-Lite feature). 


In railroading, the safety and comfort of travelers are 


entrusted only to experienced, time-tested trainmen. 


Experience also makes the big difference in screen 
manufacture. The long experience of Da-Lite design- 
ers and craftsmen, covering a period of more than 


eel dl 36 years, is your assurance of dependable equipment 


that will stand the test of hard, everyday use. 





Preparation for showing visual aids is made speedier 


and more convenient with Da-Lite screens because 


all mechanisms are so simple and foolproof. 
DA-LITE MODEL B 


ls ideally suited for mount- 
ing on wall or blackboard. 
Has protective metal case 
and spring- operated 
roller. 








The very finest reproduction of visual aids is yours 
with Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens. This screen sur- 
face, with its millions of light-reflecting glass-beads, 
provides the utmost in clarity and brilliance for your 
educational slides and movies. 

There is a type and size of Da-Lite screen to fit your 
particular need. Contact your school supply dealer or 


write for literature. Address Dept. NS-4. 











DA-LITE ELECTROL 


For classrooms and audi- 
toriums. Electrically oper- 
ated by remote control. 
Motor, driving mechanism, 
and screen housed in one 
compact unit. 


Glass-Beaded 
SCREENS 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Fine Projection Screens Since 1909 
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EVER BEEN'FLOORED’ MODERN TOOLS 
BY THIS SETUP? simplify teaching 


MODERN SHOP 
PRACTICE 














































The answer to any floor maintenance problem is 
a HOLT! Until you’ve put a HOLT floor machine 
to work, you don’t know what floor machine efh- 
ciency and economy can be. HOLT built-in-quality, 
superb engineering and construction, guarantee 
you trouble-free operation. No floor machine offers 
so many advantages, so many proved improvements 
—exclusive features that pay off when your HOLT is 


on the job. There is a HOLT floor machine for every aad eo, “BUTTRESS 
purpose. Investigate today! Write for free catalog. BAND SAWS 


Two outstanding mod- : : 
els im the Holt line: To fit your pupils for today's modern shop methods, 


(left) the Undersl. ; ° ° . ’ 

rd aed cg are you'll want to train. them with today’s tools. Among 
nance demands ma- those new tools are Atkins “Curled Chip” Buttress 
chine with low height : ge 

nin ,or" The Band Saws. Since their introduction, these New 
versatile, fast cutting . = “ ‘ ‘ P 
Streamliner sanding Exclusive Atkins Blades with the improved “Skip Tooth” 


machine. 





design have won wide acclaim throughout industry. 
Increased space between teeth has helped bring 
about faster removal of 
material ... much smoother 
cuts... less heat generation. Pree WALL CHART 
They're easy on the budget ON SAW FITTING 
too, for they're made from 


pre Simplifies teachi 
as J ; famous Atkins “Silver Steel” ps aching the 
rrect way to file and 


Holt Mfg. Co., 651-667 20th St., Oakland 12, Calif. “4 with keen, edge-holding set hand saw teeth 
PLEASE SEND ME teeth that keep cutting for Overall size, 19x25", 


Complete information about Holt Floor Machines and floor - P Send ¢ 
maintenance equipment. I understand there is no obligation. longer cutting periods... pokey om your Free 
Y today, 





NAME: ___. thrall need fewer replacements. 
ADDRESS: Qatra. Pusttc PSS Specify “Atkins” on your 


next saw requisition. 


MU EU no arains AND COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. - OAKLAND, CALIF. ta =! 402 S. Ulinois St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Agents and Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 
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oo, J, ed... daylight goes to school 


through large windows of Sf 


The hours when children are in school are the best hours of daylight. 
Let that sight-saving light inside through large windows that “day- 
light” the whole room, make vision easier for teacher and children. 
Such windows lessen glare, because widely distributed daylight 
reduces the sharp contrasts of light and shadow. 

Fine, you say, but what about excessive heat loss? The answer 
is Thermopane, the transparent insulating unit. Composed of two 
or more panes of glass separated by dehydrated air, Thermopane 
insulates against cold in winter, and cuts down your fuel cost. 
It insulates against heat too, making indoor conditions more com- 
fortable the year-round, for school work or community get-togethers. 

Modern schools are planning on Thermopane for large windows 
that distribute more light and still save heat. Consult your archi- 
tect; or write for our Thermopane book. Thermopane is also available 
in Canada. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 2346 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


— 


WHEREVER VISION IS IMPORTANT 


USE L-O-F Polished Plate GLASS 
ee ia Se *, 
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Cutaway view of THERMOPANE — 
the windowpane that insulates 


The metal-to-glass Bondermetic Seal 
around the edges bonds the panes of 
glass into a unit, guards against dirt 
or moisture entering the dry air 
space. This sealed-in air reduces the 
possibility of condensation on the 
glass, makes for clearer vision. Main- 
tenance costs are no higher than for 
ordinary windows, for there are only 
the two outer surfaces to clean. 


\L@ LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 


Fo Gueat lame n GLASS 




















I. ACQUIRING or selecting classroom 
films, the thoughtful educator asks 
these questions. For — despite the ad- 
vantages of films as a teaching tool — 
the right film must be used to obtain 
the full advantage of this medium. 

If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film,” it was made solely to 
assist teachers in imparting to students 
skills and facts as well as developing 
attitudes professionally regarded as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 





*Formerly Erpi 


110 


If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film, it is authentic and 
teacher-tested. It is professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 
It instructs—it helps accomplish specific 
teaching objectives with a minimum of 
effort. 

The wise educator also asks: “What 
is its cost?” Even schools with small 
budgets can build a classroom film 


library — now — under our new Lease- 
to-OWN Plan or by participating in a 
Cooperative Film Library program. 
Costs are as low as film rentals — 
frequently lower. 

You'll want to know more about 
these plans which make it possible — 
at low cost — to offer your students this 
great learning advantage. For complete 
information, write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 11-D, 20 


N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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projection 


BESELER MODEL OA2 
Transparent and Opaque Projector 


The BESELER Model OA2 leads the field—in 
advanced design . . . engineering features. . . 
convenience . . . durability .. . and results. Gives 
unmatched screen illumination . . . faithfully 
projects detail and color of innumerable objects. 
Takes Standard Slides and Opaque Material up 
to 64,” x 61/,”". Instantly changeable from 
OPAQUE to TRANSPARENT simply by mov- 
ing a lever. Special film attachment accommo- 
dates single and double-width films and 2” x 2” 
Kodachrome slides. 


PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


% 


OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 











JACKSON DISHWASHERS 
WIN SCHOOL PRAISE! 


This glowing testimony to the efficiency of Jackson Dishwashers is important to you: "| am glad to endorse 
the Jackson Dishwasher" states the manager of one of the largest schools in Arizona.* ‘We have been 
using it for many months and are very pleased with it. Wilson School is one of the largest schools in the 
state. It is most satisfying to know that our Jackson Dish- 
washer so thoroughly cleanses and sterilizes all our dishes 
and silver.” 


Install a Jackson Dishwasher in your school and you too 


<< 


will be praising its efficiency, time and labor saving and f = ot 


ease of operation. 


FOR CLEAN SANITARY DISHES 
Economical — High Speed— Easy to In- 
stall — Efficient — Fool Proof—Space Sav- 
ing — Adjustable Legs for Variable Heights 





Larger machine for high 
Tonto. Coonter  betenced — All Working Parts Exposed for Inspection. 


hood gives ample clearance 
to baskets which can be slid space and manpower. Meets alli 





Designed to save time, money, 


from either side or from a serve. Aitenintte tor camen 
corner installation. Write for complete information on all Jackson Models. installations or as an auxiliary 
unit. Ample ou to wash, 


Place your order now for delivery reasonably soon. rinse and shes, & 
and silverware in the average 
* Name on request. establishment. 


THE JACKS (ASHER COMPANY | 
| 3703 EAST 938° STREET | ee | _ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
_ DISHWAS | SPECIALISTS SINCE 1925 
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WAYNE GRANDSTANDS 
are ou the way - 


Half of the many Wayne Grandstands that 
were on order when restrictions on materials 
and labor were lifted, have now been delivered. 
All orders have been and will continue to be 
filled on a “first in, first out” basis. If you have 
not placed your order for W ayne Grandstands 
do so now and be assured of a better place on 
our delivery schedule. You will get equipment 
well worth waiting for. Remember, Wayne has 
over 25 years of specialized experience in the 
design, manufacture and erection of every type 
of steel grandstand — from a 22,000 seat stadium 
down to the smallest portable grandstand. 
Wayne can save you time, money and trouble, 
just as they have others. Send complete 
details of your requirements for our engineer's 
recommendations and quotation. Representa- 
tives in 42 cities to serve you. 





=a FREE WAYNE TYPE “C” . . . most readily portable 
of any steel grandstand. For indoor and out- 
door use. Any number of rows from 3 to 16. 


=a) Important New Book 









H ’ 
' 
: Wayne Iron Works, 244 No. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. H 
’ : 
’ 
Gentlemen: Please send us your new 5 i 
‘Grandstand IDEA so ars Safety” 
y 
; MY NAME mine a ee ae 
' H * @ PORTABLE 
} SCHOOL re sticenetiindetinlaeaacaae STADIUMS 
1 ee 
' ete 
. ADDRESS - 1 & ; : 
Mimimadaadduacnensaananenonnesseasenewannel genta. a ee eee ee ee come: Se 
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‘ RADAR CONTACTS THE MOON -— \ 








~ Ee. proper classroom air conditions 


are vastly more important to the school child 


Scientists are agreed that nothing is more important to the health of school children than 
proper air conditions in classrooms .. . where they spend the greater part of each day 
. . « five days each week . . . the major portion of each year. That is why School Authorities 


and Architects can't afford to take chances on classroom ventilating equipment. 


It is significant that School Authorities in all sections of the country — today, as during 
the past 25 years — are selecting Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators to provide proper class- 
room air conditions in both new schools and modernization projects. Thousands of 
installations have proved that Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators provide superior results as 


well as greater operating economy. 


There's another important angle too. Trained Herman Nelson Product Application 
Engineers are anxious to assist you with practical as well as technical 


information in the solution of your school ventilating problems. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


for 40 years manufacturers of quality heating and ventilating products 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
ts 
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QUALITY FURNITURE 


ae... 


Laboratory...Vocational 
Home Economics... Library 














Fifty years of experience is at your beck and call to 


solve whatever problems you may have in connection 
with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home Eco- 
nomics departments or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and Planning Service has gained recognition 
from school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex- 


perts are at your command .. . without obligation. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue . Chicago 14, U. S. A. 





WY 









Yes, McArthur Towels an 
the McArthur School Towel 






Plan are serving school gyms 





throughout the nation in a 






most thorough and economi- 
cal way. Complete details are 
given in our new, colorful 
School Towel System Plan 
Book just off the press. 
Write Geo. McArthur & 
Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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STRENGTH 


and 


STURDINESS 


are outstanding in 








Reinforced at “all vital 
points, no stronger or 
more serviceable chair 
can be built. Besides, 
Clarin chairs are attrac- 
tive in design, comfort- 
able to sit on, fold eas- 
ily, store compactly. 








10-YEAR GUARANTEE 








Write 
CLARIN 
MFG. CO. 


1642 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


No. 2417 





Sea 




















“Floor-to-Ceiling”’ 
OAKITE CLEANING! 


Dishes, glassware, walls, floors, ceilings, wood- 
work, fixtures,—in fact everything cleanable in 
the school cafeteria can be kept spick and span 
with surprising ease the low cost Oakite way. 


For example, for completely removing 
contaminating food deposits from dishes and 
glassware and thereby minimizing the danger 
of cross-infection from communicable diseases, 
use Oakite Composition No. 82 in your dish 
washing machine. For restoring the appearance 
of walls that have become discolored from cook- 
ing fumes, or for sprucing-up painted wood- 
work, enamelled fixtures or doing any one of 
the many other cafeteria cleaning tasks, other 
dependable Oakite materials are available that 
will help save time, money and effort. 


Helpful literature . . . on the-spot demon- 
strations are free for the asking. Investigate 
Oakite specialized cleaning TODAY! 


_ OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
28D Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE>s:: 


MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN, 





|_| Pere are mor , | folding chairs 
in institutional than any other make | — 
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SI-FLO FACTS FOR 
MAINTENANCE SUPERVISORS 


@ Quiet in operation. 


@ Piston made of hydraulically 
moulded, non-corrosive, tough, long- 
wearing durez. 


@ Adjustable connection between valve 
and stop lowers installation cost. 


@ Reversible main seat washer. 
@ Self-cleaning by-pass. 

@ Quickly and easily repaired. 
@ Low maintenance cost. : 


@ Thoroughly tried and proven for 15 
years. 


The Speakman Si-Flo Flush Valve 


Eliminates All Tell-Tale Sound and Embarrassment 


The Speakman Si-Flo Flush Valve completely overcomes the noise 
problem. It barely whispers in operation, even with water pressures 
up to 100 pounds per square inch. With the Si-Flo there is no 


water hammer, line-throttling or closing noises. 


SI-FLO FLUSH VALVE PISTON UNIT 


The piston of the Si-Flo Flush Valve contains all the working and wearable 
parts of the valve except the handle assembly. When after long service 
repair becomes necessary, the replacement of the piston unit constitutes 
a complete repair. Even an inexperienced mechanic 
can do it in five minutes. Furthermore, we will repair 
any Speakman flush valve piston—the operating unit— 
at a cost not to exceed 50% of the cost of a single new 
piston unit. Cost of maintenance therefore is un- 
usually low. 

For complete information about Speakman Closet 
and Urinal Flush Valves, write for Catalog S-4. 


SPEAKMAN 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
“The best in brass since 1869” 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Mocharniuk, Famous Sculptor, 
Finds X-acto “Indispensable” 


Visitors to the Open Air Art 
Show in New York’s Wash- 
ington Square last Fall were 
fascinated by the sight of a 
sculptor carving sophisti- 
cated modern figures with 
a small metal knife. 

The sculptor was Nicho- 
las Mocharniuk, whose 
work has won acclaim in 





galleries and art centers 
throughout the country. And 
the knife he was using was 
a No. 6 X-acto! 

Mr. Mocharniuk uses 
X-acto because, he says, 
“they give the best results 
with the hard wood I use... 
they are especially suited to 
cutting away areas usually 
hard to get at.” 





Why X-acto Knives Are 
Safer, Sharper, Surer 


X-acto Knives fit the hand 
for easy grip, firm control. 
The new improved chuck 


collet locks in blades se- 
curely, so they can’t fold 
under. Surgical steel blades 
are ground scalpel sharp. 


For Every School Use 


With 13 scientifically de- 
signed blade shapes, and 3 
all-metal handle styles, 
X-acto is the perfect tool 
for such varied jobs as: 





Paper sculpture, cutting 
mats, or scratchboard 
work in art classes. 
Building scale models of 
planes, houses, stage sets. 
Dissecting in Biology. 

* Leaf displays in Botany. 

* Wood carving, shop work. 


You’ll find X-acto saves 
time, spoilage, and cut 
fingers .. . keeps the class 
enthused because it turns 
work into fun. 


Single Knives or Sets... 


range in price from 50c to 
$12.50. For general all- 
round work we suggest this 


No. 52 X-acto All-Metal 
Knife Set, with 5 assorted, 
interchangeable blades, 
complete for $1.00. 


SAMPLE OFFER—Write on your school letterhead for cata- 
log, sample offer and free copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 








& 
X-ACtO i 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Cfpeelive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
mihor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


be prepared. 


Mercurochiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 


: (4 Pause ounce WE 
MERCURDCHROM 
nese OO 
‘ 


a 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools 








You can't always see “built-in"’ Delta- 
Milwaukee features, but trouble-free 
performance tells you they're there. 


On the floor, Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools for both metalworking and woodwork- 
ing look just about like other makes of 
machine tools. 


But see Delta-Milwaukee tools in action—and 
you can tell that there is a difference. That 
difference is quality — in “hidden values” 
that mean greater operating satisfaction: 


Lubricated -for-life Ball Bearings. These 

bearings are double-sealed against harm- 
ful shop dust. They eliminate a maintenance 
problem, because they are lubricated for life 
when they leave the factory. 


va Pre-loaded Bearings. This is the result 
of an extra manufacturing operation 
that reduces the “play” in the bearings, to 
help you enjoy long-time operating efficiency 
and less frequent replacements. 


&y Precision-bored Bearing Seats. These bear- 
ing seats help keep all parts lined up 
properly, so that your students have greater 





sTaelate mee oy 4 
Machine Tools 





ye Tm 


Ita-Milwaukee's advanced engineering mean 
sater accuracy...dependability...safety...econom) 


assurance of producing finished pieces exactly 
according to dimensions, 


Precision-ground shafts. These shafts run 
without any “wobbling” which might 
throw off students’ measurements. 


5) Dynamically-balanced Pulleys. The pui- 
leys which transmit the power from 
motor to tool are dynamically balanced, to 
help eliminate annoying, damaging vibration. 


Other Delta-Milwaukee advantages you en- 
joy are: Low initial investment. Minimum 
operating and maintenance expense. Compact- 
ness and portability, permitting quick floor 
rearrangements as projects change. Convenient 
height for small students. Adequate safe- 
guards, meeting the acknowledged rigid provi- 
sions of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 


Thousands of shop instructors, supervisors, 
and department heads regularly specify Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools, because they know 
from experience that they can depend on 
creditable results. 


Make the standard of industry your stand- 
ard in the classroom—Delta-Milwaukee Ma- 
chine Tools. Send for free catalog. Use cou- 
pon on next page. 


: U Turn the page the page 





Delta Unisaw* 
(10” Tilting Arbor 


| Circular Saw) 
: 
{ 

] 


Delta 14” Band 
Saw (wood-cutting 
or metal-cutting) 


\ 


\ = 


— Order from your Delta 
Delta 14” Drill ° 
Press with distributor now — for 


production table 


r Fall delivery! 


svasive Disk 
Fix g Machine 


G 
A MANUFACT eee Wisconsin f 
personal copy 0 


ool Ww orkshop-" 


€ DELT 
mips E. Vienna Av® 


a 
Please send me ™Y fre 


Delta Abrasive Belt 
Finishing Machine 


Delta 17” Drill 
Press (for metal, 
wood, or plastics) 


Delta 12” 
Woodworking 
Lathe 


Delta Industrial Grinder 
with Twin-Lite* 
Safety Shields. 








Unprecedented Crisis confronts the Schools 
in the continued shortage of textbooks. 


Books Now in Use already weakened and 
worn by years of handling and long service 
Need HOLDEN BOOK COVERS More than Ever 


To Protect them from Wear and Soiling 


To Prolong their period of effective use 


To preserve an attractive, clean appearance 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Speaking of Fundamentals... 





CORONET Instructional Films provide 
essential basic training 





The illustrations at the left are from two new CORONET Instructional 
Films — How to Study and How fo Use a Library. There are others 
equally important — We Discover the Dictionary, Soccer for Girls, 
Springboard Techniques, Batting Fundamentals, Catching, How 
Man Made Day and The Nature of Color are a few of the latest 
ones. Dozens have been announced previously and many others 
are in production. 


From “How to Study’’— William H. Brink, Ph.D., ° 7 - ; 
Pilier ai Whcalia. iodine Wabindne. Nearly all CORONET Instructional Films offer the added ad 
collaborator. vantages of full natural color. Some are also available in 
black-and-white, and a few which do not require color are 
black-and-white only. All are offered at moderate cost and 


on terms to suit budget plans: 


For complete information concerning CORONET Films 
now available and new ones as released, write to — 


CORONET INsrRUCTIONAL FILMS 


From “How to Use a Library”’— Miss Alice 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHIC. CO Il, ILL 
Lohrer, Asst. Professor of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Ilinois, Urbana, collaborator. 
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in film and sound 


has been definitely advanced by Hol 
Constant research and improvement 


Sound-on-Film Projectors as the st 


Ed ee a 


Projectors for over 25 years to 


1814 ORCHARD STREET 











reproduction 


mes designed machines. 
has established Holmes 


andard of comparison. 


Write for full information. 


R 
A: 3m -¥ 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 


Dealers and Users 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








HONOR ROLLS & MEMORIALS 
in solid BRONZE 


There ca 


n be no tribute more 


fitting to those students who 
answered our country’s call to 
arms, than an Honor Roll in 


everlasting Bronze. 


“Bronze 


Here at 


Tablet Headquar- 


ters” our craftsmen skillfully 
design distinctive and digni- 
fied memorials, testimonials, 
tablets, doorplates, signs . . . 


from be 
sronze. 


A free full-size drawing of the 
plaque desired will be made on 


request. Send for illustrated cata- 
log and complete “order-by-mail” 
information to Dept. NS. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


autiful, imperishable 








... OF LEADERSHIP... PRODUCING 
AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


1896 


E. W. A. Rowles' Noteworthy 
Contribution to Excellence 
in School Equipment 


The original Dann's Blackboard 
Eraser—the first sewed, all-felt 
eraser. It still leads in popu- 
larity in all this nation's schools. 


BLACKBOARDS 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
FURNITURE 
ERASERS 
SHADES 

















Fifty years ago this month the name 
Rowles was established as a supplier of 
equipment to the shools of America. 
And today, a half century later, there 
is no better known name in the field. 
Constant and careful study of school 
needs, progressive improvement and main- 
tenance of the highest standards of quality 
in materials and workmanship are re- 
sponsible for this leadership. 

Starting on the second half century, 
Rowles’ veteran workmen, with knowledge 
born of long experience, are continuing 
to make available to the nation's schools, 
the best that master craftsmen and a 
modern factory can produce. 









EW. A ROWLES co, 


* “ 4A 
rb rl (aglou YF ¢ (ghts Vbiuocs 








. And with good reason—because 
teachers know Ditto Co-Ordinated Sup- 
plies assure bright, clean copies—repro- 
ductions that are a credit to them and their 
school. Another Dftto time-saver for 
teachers isthe series ofauthoritative Lesson 





Books—covering most subjects in every 
grade. Books are printed in Ditto ink— 
simply tear out the needed material—put 
it on the Ditto machine and, Presto!— 
One minute later up to 70 papers are ready 
for class or home-study. Write for free 
Ditto Supply and Workbook Catalog. 


DITTO 


CO-ORDINATED SUPPLIES 


DITTO, Inc., 624 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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"Yes, there's a place 
in out school plans for 
G-E Slimline!" 


This brand new G-E Slimline Fluorescent 
lamp with its thin diameter will go where 
there’s a need for maximum light from 
limited space. For example, it will fit 
easily into shallow ceiling units, behind 
wall coves or laboratory shelves, or 
wherever you want long, continuous lines 


of light! 


Why not call your G-E Lamp supplier right 
now and let him show you how G-E Slimline 
and many other G-E Lamps can help your 
modernizing program. 
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G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


















New G-E Slimline Fluorescent Lamps. 
Small diameter, long life, instant start- 
ing. Lengths up to 8 feet. 


More and more people are finding out 
how important G-E Lamp research really 
is! For most of the major lamp improve- 
ments of the past 50 years, such as coiled- 
coil filaments, tipless lamps, inside frost 
and many others have all been aimed at 
making G-E Lamps stay brighter longer. 
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AGE FENCE 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





@ Now you can again have sturdy, long-lasting Page Chain 
Link Fence in a choice of four superior metals to best meet 
your needs. Page Aluminum at lower-than-ever cost. Page 
Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized. Page-Allegheny 
Stainless Steel and Page-Armco Ingot Iron. When you choose 
Page Fence you deal with a nearby firm which is technically 
trained, long-experienced and reliable. Write to any office 
listed below for illustrated information you should have. 
For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 


Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 





| 
| 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 





1946 CATALOG 


of Radio and Electronte Supplies 









Today’s handiest, most complete 
Buying Guide! Places over 10,000 
items at your finger tips .. . parts, 
tubes, kits, diagrams, tools, books, 
recorders, discs, record players, test 
instruments, public address and 
other equipment . . . leading makes 
of guaranteed quality . . . all central- 
ized at Allied in the largest and most 
complete stocks under one roof. 


SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Our Educational Division gives you valu- 
able, experienced aid on radio and elec- 
tronic projects. Makes it easier for you to 
et everything you need . . . for classroom, 
aboratory or shop .. . from this one 


central source. 








HANDY RADIO soous 


Specially prepared by technical 
experts for radio training and for 
helpful reference. 

Radio Formulas & Data. .No. 37-752. .10¢ 
DictionaryofRadio Terms No. 37-751. .10c 
Radio Circuit Handbook . No. 37-753. .10c 
Radio Builders’ Handbook No. 37-750. .10c 
Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755. .10¢ 
Radio Data Handbook... No. 37-754. 25¢ 
All Six Books...........No. 37-190..756 : 


RADIO 


Everything in 
Radio & Electronics 














Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 61-D-6, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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| bronze axles for smooth, silent operation. 


HILD Floor Machines 


_ SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER 
also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner without wasting 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- 
soap solution is fed from the tank on 
the handle of the Machine to the back 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 
Brush . . . then passes through accu- 
rately spaced holes penetrating the 
brush back between each row of 
bristles. 


The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 
Machine . . . or the HILD Standard 








Above—Hild 
Shower-feed 
Floor Machine 


Below—Hild 
Standard 
(Plain Handle) 
Floor Machine 


Floor Machine . . . is used with easily 
interchangeable attachments to con- 
dition floors of all kinds and to keep 
them sparkling clean and bright. 





HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St. Dept. SC-4 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














SUIPIEIR TEX 
Double Roller Shades 


The* Perfect Window Shade for Schoolroom Use! 


Top may Reduces Glare — Admits Fresh Air Without Drafts 
Filters Soft Mellow Light — Long Trouble-Free Service. 


WRITE FOR 


SAMPLES AND 
ESTIMATE 


Give dimensions and number ot 





Supertex Translucent Double Roller Shades 
provide desirable top-lighting with light en- 
tering at the greatest possible angle, thus 
reducing glare, while the finest; washable 
duck, translucent fabric diffuses and mel- 
lows too-strong light. Double roller shades 









; - , . WwW h clot! 
allow free circulation of air at top and bot- ae ana “a a Re 
tom of window, fulfilling all ventilation re- es B-C 
quirements. oS 

CATALOG 


Equipment includes die-cast pulleys and Sithtentes 


thousands of 
; sche - 
Fray-proof stitched edges insure good ap- a oe 


pearance and long life. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Sanymetal 
















men? 


(Porcelain on Steel) 


Toilet Compartments Provide the Most Suitable 


Toilet Room Environment for Schools 


Sanymetal “Porcena” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet 
Compartments provide the utmost sanitation and 
durability combined with modernity and con- 
venience. Bring your toilet room facilities up 
to modern standards. The timely influence of the 
modern toilet room is too important to neglect. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet 
Compartments are fabricated of the ageless and 
fadeless material, porcelain on steel, which is 
used to make a compartment having a glass-hard, 
stainless surface that always looks new, does not 
absorb odors, is moisture and rust proof, and 
resists the corroding nature of ordinary acids. 
The glistening porcelain finish discourages de- 
facement and can be wiped clean as easily as 
any glass-smooth surface. Sanymetal “Porcena” 
(Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments 
embody the results of over 32 years of spe- 
cialized skill and experience in making over 
70,000 toilet compartment installations. Ask 

\ a Sanymetal Representative 
in your vicinity (see “Par- 
titions” in your phone book) 
for further information about 
how to plan suitable toilet 
room environments for exist- 
ing school buildings as well as 
new constructions. Write for 
file copy of Catalog No. 83. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1693 Urbana Road + Cleveland 12, Ohio 





% Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


and Shower Stalls 
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“PORCENA” 
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Saaymeral* 


(Percelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one 
sheet, but two 16-gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite 
sides of dense insulating core, strengthened by porcelain 
enamel (four layers on each sheet) which provides a non- 
porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth surface that is positively 
impervious to odors, acids and moisture. 


 e nts 
Toilet comentive - 
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Write Time-Tested Security 
Into Lock Specifications 


) Experienced school executives and builders 
for 20 years have specified dependable 
Dudley Locks for lockers, “lab” equipment, 
desks and cabinets in new and replacement 
installations. 





Available in keyless and master-keyed 
shackle and built-in types, they are easily 
opened by school administrators, yet the max- 
imum protection against pilferage is also 
#) assured. 





} Built on basic patents with many exclusive 
i features, precision-made Dudley Locks operate 
smoothly throughout their long service life. 
Consult your Dudley representative, or write 
direct for details. 


This book is getting rough handling, as most LO C <4 & Oo}? 5@) RAT | O N 


school books do. But it will come out of the snow- Dept. 410 570 West Mencee Street Chicago 6, Ill. 
bank none the worse for wear. ap web 2 ia a = a 


Books bound with ‘Fabrikoid”* or PX Cloth 
bookbinding materials are colorful and practical. 
They will resist snow and rain, can withstand hard 
usage. These famous Du Pont Fabrics are coated 
and impregnated with tough, impervious pyrox- 
ylin. They not only resist moisture, but also grease, 
mildew, and vermin. Fingerprints and dirt are 
easily removed with soap and water. 

If you haven’t been able to get as much “‘Fabri- 
koid’”’ and PX Cloth as you would like, it’s because 
of the current shortage of the base fabrics neces- 
sary for coating. As soon as more of these indus- 
trial textiles are available, we’ll do our best to see 
that you get Du Pont binding materials. 








OF HIS RECORD 


His is a record of unusual performance . before 
—during and now after the war days. Mr. 1-2-3 
Mixer Man has been on the job dishing out full- 
flavored, tangy tartness wherever, whenever a tart 
flavor or sour base has been desired .. 

1-2-3 Mixer is soeasy to use. . So economical in 
drinks and foods of all kinds. 1 or 1000 drinks . . 
always the same perfect flavor . Taste Appeal 
and Selling Appeal in everything orepared with it 











*“PABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH 
““FABRIKOID”’ 


Good Books Deserve Good Bindings 


FREE: For « Semple CAUTION: Pry uiuth's ns 
* Quert of 1-2-3 sriginat 2-bottle vechege, sects 

MIXER, coll or write ony Hy fy — ae cakes te. 

authorized distributer or — originel—the essurence of the ‘quality. 


*06. u. 5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Owe Sooo Shree 


coo THROUGH CHEMISTRY 150 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * DENVER * DETROIT* LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA 
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DUST INVITES GERMS 


Ordinary dust raised in 
Sweeping carries myriads 
of germs which-can remain 
virulent for weeks and 
even months. That 1s one 
reason why thousands of fac- 
tories, shops, stores, and 
Schools are adopting "Dustless" 
Sweeping. Daily sweeping with 
a Dustless brush and Arbitrin 
sweeping fluid reduces bacteria 
in the air as much as 97%. You 
ought to know all about this 
better method of = 
sweeping. Write 
Por Compiete 
facts today. 





DOES MORE FOR LESS 


MILWAUKEE Dusmiess .2°°2". 


528 North 22nd Street - Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


“Dustless"—"“Speed Sweep” — — \ = ~ 1 ee 
“Speed Wash'— brushes Ww 
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In the design or re-design of a school build- 

ing, the architect is as concerned with the 

type of equipment to be installed as with 

the physical dimensions and materials of 

the building itself. School seating equip- 

ment, for example, is an essential part of 

the plan since it must be correlated with 

numerous factors such as the source of 

e@ _ light, room size, and teaching procedures 

to be employed. 

+ As a supplier of school seating equip- 

ment, Arlington stands as a reliable and 

® desirable source. Arlington not only 

provides equipment of proper design 

® and sound construction but offers as 

@ well, a complete selection in almost 

every type and size of seating unit that 

@ might be required. Remember the 

name Arlington ... whenever the 

@ problem of school seating equipment 
° must be solved. . 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
te acid in ink. 


No parts to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


Neo glass inset to break. 


Mllustrated bere is type No. 48. 


No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 





Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it from yy 2 age out of 
the desk by books. 


Guard after inserting 


a 





For teachers’ 





Two popular styles mado 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 

1. They resist all destruction common with 


many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 


2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 


3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage. 

Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
1146 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


8-1 


olalemmejaala- Mae (-39 > 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 





Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 
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Why it will pay you 
to modernize your school with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


ET rid of dark spots in classrooms, corridors and auditoriums. 

Reduce heat losses through lighting areas. Protect the health 

of teachers and pupils by reducing excessive condensation, prevent- 
ing infiltration of irritating dust and grit. 

You can do all of those things—and also save money—by using PC 
Glass Blocks on new construction as well as on school modernizing 
projects. 

The light-transmission properties of PC Glass Blocks direct 
ample diffused daylight to areas remote from light openings. So you 
increase useable space, save artificial lighting costs. 

The dead air space in PC Glass Blocks gives them definite insulat- 
ing value, cuts down heat losses, helps to control temperature, 
humidity, and condensation. So you save on fuel cost, reduce wear 
and tear on heating and air-conditioning equipment. 

PC Glass Block panels form a solid wall, exclude drafts and dust, 
dampen distracting sounds. So you enhance comfort, maintain close 
attention, improve the scholastic standards of your students. 

PC Glass Blocks are quickly and easily cleaned. They do not 
break readily, rarely need repairs or maintenance. They eliminate 
window sash, which frequently rots, warps, cracks, corrodes and 
needs repainting. So you save on repair and maintenance costs. 

Before your building or school remodeling plans take definite 
shape, find out how you can have better lighting, greater efficiency 
—and rock-bottom economy with PC Glass Blocks. Write to Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Room 328, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 





» Also makers of PC Foamglas Insulation - 


st ASS BLOGS 
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HONOR ROLLS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
OF 
GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 





i), eee ye | LJ 


“Heating Plant Modernization 


fuel cost cutting, they also enjoy 


Pays for ltsel 99 Belt stoker firing. In addition to 


“A comparison of fuel costs be- 
fore and after Link-Belt stoke 
firing shows that the equipment 
will pay for itself in a compara- 
tively short time through lower 
coal costs and higher efficiency—"’ 
writes a Chairman of School 


quicker heating, higher boiler ca- 
pacity, smokeless operation, at- 
tendant released for other duties. 
automatic control of temperatures 
or pressures. 

Built and backed by one of the 
world’s great engineering organi 
zations. Write for literature 


Buildings and Grounds. LINK-BELT COMPANY. 
Stoker Division, 2410 W. 18th 


Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


Ho SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 
International Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 
and custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- similar experiences with Link- 


fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
i 
LINK<©}BELT 
4“: od 


faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue N. 
AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 7 oe 


Thousands of schools have had 


10240-A 


mee 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Darnell 
Casters 








ot lta-(o POWDER 


KEEPS FEET AT THEIR FASTEST 


Healthy feet are winning feet. Their care begins with regular use 
of Alta-Co—deadly to Athlete’s Foot, the efficiency-reducing 
fungus malady. Used in a simple, economical solution of one 
pound to a gallon of water, Alta-Co actually kills all species of 
fungi commonly found in Athlete’s Foot—and in less than one 
minute! Yet it’s harmless to skin and towels. Alta-Co Powder is 
considered indispensable by those in charge of gyms, shower 
rooms, swimming pools, and by thousands of men and women 
who use these public facilities with confidence. Tested Alta-Co 
methods of Athlete’s Foot Control are detailed in the free 
pamphlet, “Athlete’s Foot, a Public Health Problem.” 


Viel Co POWDER DARNELL CORP. LTD 
% 2 LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Durable, precision- built 
Darnell Casters and Wheels 
assure the easy handling of 
heavy loads — savings in 
floor and equipment wear 
soon pay for their cost. 


Westport, Connecticut 
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Teaching Living 


Democracy with 








Today —in a chaotic world, there 
is an urgent need for teaching the 
meaning and worth of democratic 
institutions. Educators say there 
is no better way of doing this than 
through 16 mm. sound films that 
bring living demonstration to words 
—that show democracy in action in 
terms that young minds can under- 
stand and remember. Modern 
audio-visual aids are more than a 
means of increasing fact retention 
...they are the ideal means of 
P| creating a real understanding of 
social relationships. 

...In this task of bringing the 
world to the classroom, the new 
Amprosound 16 mm. projectors offer 
many advantages. To appreciate the 
great strides made recently in 16 mm. 
sound projection—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration today! 


illustrated here is the new Amprosound Premier 
10—offering superb tone quality, brilliant illumi- 
nation, centralized controls—and many other 
exclusive woar-tested features. Write for com- 
plete descriptive circular giving prices and full 
details, 


go 


Sa 








The Army-Navy “E”’ 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
in the production of 16 
mm. motion picture 
projectors. 





AMPRO 


8 mm. silent...16 mm. silent...16mm.. 
sound-on- film... 16 mm. arc 


AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO 18 P . 
projectors ... accessories 











A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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NEW! J-M Unit Construction U', /y 
provides flexibility ! 


Two additions to the Johns-Manville Acoustical family bring the 

om cost of sound control within the scope of almost every school budget. 
“14:09 interiors C4 , ‘ . ; : 

pea flexible to meet Fibretex and Fibretone are attractive beveled units, twelve inches 

comptes". is! The J 


square, which have exceptionally high coefficients of sound absorption 
and of light reflection. 






efficient 
Ceilings, ane nga 
shalt ‘Tile Floors - St 
ler one specifica : 
unt gone 
one manufacture ~ oo 
sponsibility . Write 


: ' 
complete details: 


A unique feature of Fibretex is the pleasing pattern produced 
by its grooved squares. Its companion product, Fibretone, is dis- 
tinguished by the more familiar perforated pattern. Either one makes 
an attractive-looking ceiling or wall that can be left with original 
factory finish, or painted as often as desired with no loss in efficiency. 
(An example of Fibretex in a school corridor is illustrated above.) 





Whatever your problem in sound control may be, Johns-Manville 
can provide a solution that is scientifically correct. Johns-Manville, 


Dept. NS4, P. O. Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 





Member of 


M Johns-Manville Sound Control 


attic 
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Whaly»Nerr FOR SCHOOLS 


Grounds Superintendents 
Will Sing Praises of Lawn Beautifier 


Weed-No-More is not 
the title of a song, though 
it may inspire one among 
buildings and grounds su- 
perintendents of schools 
and colleges; it is the name 
of a new product just an- 
nounced by Sherwin-Wil- 
liams and its affiliates to 
provide inexpensive but ef- 
fective treatment of lawns. 

Weed-No-More is an 
ester of 2,4-D (Dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid) which 
destroys most broad-leaf 
weeds without harm to 





common lawn_ grasses. 
Mixing perfectly with wa- 
ter, it is easily sprayed on 





the lawn thus eliminating back-breaking weed digging to 
the end that its users will “weep no more.” The finance 
officers will be happy, too, for the 8 ounce package, which 
treats 1600 square feet, will sell for $1; the quart size, 
for larger areas, for $2.98. 

The new product will be distributed through hardware 
and drug jobbers and will be sold by Sherwin-Williams 
and its affiliates: Acme White Lead and Color Works: 
Rogers Paint Products, Inc.; W. W. Lawrence and Com 
pany; the Lowe Brothers Company; John Lucas and Com 
pany, Inc., and the Martin-Senour Company.—The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS3937 





Chlorinated Rubber 


Provides Base for Concrete Paint 


School administrators occasionally request information 
regarding paint that can be used successfully on concrete. 
They will be interested in knowing that chlorinated rubber 
supplies are back and that means that Truscon Paratex 
concrete floor coating is once more available. 

Prior to the development of chlorinated rubber as a 
paint vehicle a few years before World War II, no paint 
had been successful in withstanding the action of lime and 
moisture in concrete. Lime is present in every concrete 
surface, in some types of brick and in the mortar used for 
cementing the brick. Lime is harmless enough until con- 
tact with moisture. The combination is active chemically 
and, therefore, has usually contrived to ruin paint, espe- 
cially paint on cement floors that have been constructed at 
grade level or below grade. 

The substitution of a rubber type of base in paint instead 
of the customary oleo-resinous base, consequently, was a 
revolutionary step. Vegetable oils react with lime and 
moisture forming a soapy mess; rubber resin in paint does 
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not form a soap with lime. As a result, the Paratex floor 
paint represented a great advance in the concrete floor 
paint field. 

In addition to its use as a concrete paint, Paratex 1s 
adaptable also to steel protection—Truscon Laboratories, 
Inc., Caniff and Grand Trunk R. R., Detroit 11, Mich. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS338 





Glass Washer 
Handles More Than 1600 Glasses an Hour 


Cafeteria and dining 
room managers and home 
economics instructors in 
schools and colleges will 
be interested in the Lof- 
strand Company’s im- 
proved version of its glass 
washer and sterilizer. It 
washes, rinses,  sterilizes 
and dries more than 1600 
glasses an hour. The ster- 
ilization feature will win 
approval of the school 
nurse or the medical de- 
partment. 

No extra help is re- 
quired to operate the ma- 
chine, which is complete 
in itself. A set of brushes 
thoroughly cleanses glasses 
both inside and out, removing all lipstick, soil and other 





film adhering to the glasses. Hot water sprays rinse and 
sterilize, but no extra hot water apparatus is necessary. 
Fans circulate hot air, removing all steam and fog, and 
glasses are left sparkling and clear. 

The machine comes equipped with electric motor, but gas 
or steam coil units may be obtained. It is 63 inches high, 
34 inches wide, 21 inches deep and is made of stainless 
steel—The Lofstrand Company, 959 Selim Road, Silver 
Spring, Md. ; 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS339 





DDT Available 
In Wall and Screen Paints 


Repelo-Kote Dubl-Duty Transparent Wall Finish, which 
contains 5 per cent DDT, is said to serve a double pur- 
pose: it eliminates insect pests and protects wall finishes 
at the same time. It may be applied with a large paint or 
calcimine brush, roller coater or cloth pad. When a Repelo- 
Koted surface becomes soiled or unsightly, it may be 
restored to its original beauty and cleanliness by washing 
off the Repelo-Kote finish with clear water. It is then 
ready for another protective coat which is effective for 
many months. Though it is easy to apply, directions and 
cautions should be followed carefully. Repelo-Kote should 
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not be used over calcimine, white-wash, nonwashable wall- 
papers or any other surface that cannot be safely washed 
with clear water. 

The room should be amply ventilated when Repelo-Kote 
is being applied and if the finish is spilled on the skin, it 
should be washed off with soap and water. Avoiding 
contamination of food stuffs is stressed. 

Repelo-Kote Dubl-Duty Black Screen Finish, a com- 
panion product, serves a like purpose in care of screens: 
it eliminates insects and protects the screens. A coating 
is guaranteed effective against insects for a complete sea- 
son.—Ingram Chemical Laboratories, Chicago 47, Ill. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS340 


New Device 
Determines Correct Amount of Radiation 


Heat-O-meter, a time- 
saving device to determine 
the correct amount of radi- 
ation for steam and hot 
water heating systems, will 
prevent chills on the part 
of pupil and teacher and 
eliminate tedious figuring 
on the part of the school 
engineer or maintenance 
man. Now ready for pub- 
lic distribution after several 





years of research and use by heating authorities, the 
Heat-O-meter can be used successfully by anyone without 
previous technical training, according to the manufacturer. 
Its operation is rapid and does not involve subtraction, divi- 
sion, complicated multiplication or the use of a formula. 
The device, physically a round dial with three concentric 
celluloid printed disks, gives the correct answer through the 
simple turning of a dial. The dial is said to contain sizes 
of mains, returns, risers, radiator sizes and capacities, round 
and sectional boiler net ratings, chimney flue sizes and 
capacities with minimum and maximum heights, hot 
water tank sizes and capacities, fuel oil tank sizes and 
capacities, hot water generator capacities and other valuable 
heating information.—Heat-O-meter, 424 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS341l 





Accounting System 
Reduces Cost, Saves Time 

The accounting depart- 
ments of schools, colleges 
and universities will be in- 
terested in  Multi-Matic 
Accounting, an_ entirely 
new system of accounting 
and pay-roll preparation, 
developed by the Systems 
Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc. In comparing 
it. with conventional bookkeeping methods, users report 
savings of 40 per cent in cost and up to 66 per cent in time. 

The basic principle of Multi-Matic Accounting is the 
simultaneous posting of a number of financial or statistical 
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reports by means of a single writing, the patented Multi- 
Matic Accounting Board permitting the same entry to appear 
in a number of different columns on separate reports. 
A single writing, for example, prepares pay checks, em- 
ployes’ earnings, history records and the pay-roll register 
and ensures that identical entries will be correctly dis- 
tributed to the proper columns of the check stub or 
voucher, pay-roll register and employe’s ledger card. 

The new system is unique in that it provides a daily 
and period to date financial statement with proved balances 
of totals and of each operating account and yet it requires 
no skilled accounting help.—Remington Rand, Inc., Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS342 





New Cot Serves 


Double Purpose in School Emergencies 

The new Safe-T-Cot will be found useful in schools and 
colleges, for it can be used in emergencies as a cot or for 
carrying the injured. A modern pressed steel, spot-welded 
stretcher with hard wood handles and aluminum alloy 
tubes which slide into a heavy duck hemmed cover, it is 
sturdily constructed in accordance with military field re- 
quirements. Unusual reenforcement from the double stitch- 
ing of the canvas to the channeling and beading of metal 
parts results in a slight, compact, durable cot and stretcher. 
The heavy duck fabric is mildew and moisture proof and 
all metal parts are rustproof.. Completely patented con- 
struction enables the Safe-T-Cot to fold neatly and com- 
pactly for storage-—Thomson Industries, Inc., 29-05 Review 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS343 
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Plastic Diffusers 


Reduce Lamp Brightness, Minimize Glare 

If pupils or teach- 
ers are getting some 
glare from the fluo- 
rescent lights, the 
condition can easily 
be remedied through 
an inexpensive 
method which is said 
to improve the qual- 
ity of illumination in 
existing and new in- 
stallations. The new 
Guth PFC-100’s, “4 
toot” white plastic diffusers which quickly snap on or 
off 40-watt (T12) fluorescent lamps, reduce lamp brightness 
30 per cent yet are reported to be more efficient (82 per 
cent T.F.) than glass panels in providing efficient diffusion 





to minimize direct and reflected glare. 

The Guth PFC-100’s have a spring-like patented design 
which grips the lamp along its entire length thus affording 
easy cleaning and relamping. Fitting snugly, they help 
shield lamps and confine lamp heat for better, more con- 
sistent operating temperatures——The Edwin F. Guth Com- 
pany, 2615 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS344 
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NEW CATALOGS 


United Nations 


Study Kits, Guides Available 

Study kits and discussion guides on plans of the United 
Nations are available from the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., and are 
particularly timely for classes studying history, government 
and international relations. These materials are already 
in use in many school systems, and the Information Office 
has received reports showing that teachers and discussion 
leaders find the complete study kits well balanced, factual 
and convenient to use. Individual booklets can be obtained 
at a nominal fee; there is a special price for the complete 
kit. Information on subjects, prices and quantity discounts 
can be obtained from the United Nations Information Office. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS345 








"The Incandescent Lamp" 
Offers Pointers in Good Lighting 


It is important not only to have an adequate supply of 
lamps in the school storeroom but to have the proper lamp 
for the purpose for which it is to be used. “The Incan- 
descent Lamp,” which is No. 2 in the “Know How” 
Lighting Series being published by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
N. J., offers timely pointers in good lighting. The enter- 
taining booklet gives factual data, from the markings on 
the outside of the bulb to the -expected life of the lamp. 
In addition, a lamp guide tells what bulb to use where. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS346 





Booklet Tells 
~ About New Type of Filing Cabinet 


Steel Rock-A-Files, a complete departure from the con- 
ventional drawer type of filing cabinet, are now in produc- 
tion at Rockwell-Barnes Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. School administrators who plan to purchase 
new equipment for offices or libraries will want a copy 
of the booklet, “Basic Filing Improvements,” which de- 
scribes the exceptional features of Rock-A-File. 

Rock-A-Files do not pull open lengthwise but open 
sidewise. With this method of opening, the entire con- 
tents of the compartment are instantly visible and accessible 
at once; the actual pull to open the compartments is practi- 
cally negligible. When open, the overhang is only 6 inches 
or a total width of 19 inches. The center of gravity remains 
within the cabinet so that it cannot tip over. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to N§347 


Advantages of Steam Cooking 


Are Discussed in New Booklet 

“For Better Steaming,” a booklet devoted to the process 
of steam cooking, has been prepared by the Cleveland Range 
Company, 3333 Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio, and 
is available to schools, colleges and other educational insti- 
tutions free upon application. 

Until recently, steam cooking has not been widely pub- 
licized in recipe or cook books but the situation is said 
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to be changing, and this new booklet points out the advan- 
tages of this method in nutrition and economy. Informa- 
tion on how to select equipment is provided, and a steaming 
chart is included. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS348 





"Paint Progress" 


Gives Information on Preserving Color 

If the outside paint finish on the school building is 
fading, the school head will be interested in “Paint Prog- 
ress,” Vol. 5, No. 4, published by the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, 160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. In addition 
to information on preserving paint color, there is an 
interesting story on how the manufacturers of the com- 
paratively recent resin-oil emulsion paints get oil and 
water to mix and how duo-color metal painting is saving 
one company considerable sums in plant maintenance costs 
because the system indicates the time for repainting before 
rust begins to take its toll. Another feature consists of a 
group of photographs of scenes in a modern research 
laboratory. Other interesting items on luminescent pigments 


and using paint as light are included. 
NS349 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132, refer to 





FILM RELEASES 


The Story of DDT. 16 mm. sound. 3 reels. 25 minutes. 
The story of the discovery of DDT, its successful use during 
the war and plans for peace-time application. The loan 
price is $1; application may be made for sale price— 
British Information Services, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. . 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS350 








16 mm. Sound Films on Social Studies. Four motion 
picture films to aid in teaching subject now available on 
rental basis from DeVry: 

The World in Which We Live. Presents changes in ani- 
mal and plant life during the past ages. Portrays expedi- 
tions by explorers from the Chicago Museum of Natural 
History to Africa and Alaska. Running time: 22 minutes. 
Rental: $3. 

The Growth of Mankind. Shows man’s progress from 
savagery to modern civilization. Includes scenes of explora- 
tions of the late Dr. James Henry Breasted, such as his 
excavation uncovering civilization from the Stone Age to 
the early Grecian era. Running time: 11 minutes. Rental: 
$2. 

The Growth of America. Helps students develop an 
appreciation of America’s history. Running time: 10 min- 
utes. Rental: $1.50. 

Today and Tomorrow. Presents view of the world today 
against the background of yesterday. Stimulates practical 
thinking about the world of tomorrow, surveys the use 
of power from the ox-propelled wheel to the modern 
engine and man’s conquest of the air. 
18 minutes. Rental: $2.50. 

A 96 page catalog of classroom teaching films is avail- 
able without charge——DeVry Films and Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 132; refer to NS351 
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Hobart Electric Kitchen Machines 









Sales and Service offices in all Principal Cities 


HOBART MIXERS 


In addition to the three mixers illustrated 
here, Hobart produces a range of models 
designed for every conceivable operation. 
They mix, beat, blend, whip, mash. With 
attachments they chop, grind, slice, shred, 
grate, crumb, sieve, strain, etc. 

All Hobart mixers, regardless of size, 
feature exclusive Planetary Action—the 
most thorough, dependable, carefully- 
engineered mixing action ever developed. 


HOBART POTATO PEELERS 


New savings in time and food costs! Quiet, 
speedy and water-tight, these machines 


GUARANTEE AND SERVICE 


All Hobart machines are guaranteed and 
serviced by one nation-wide organization. 
This simplifies the maintenance,ag well as 
the purchase of all machines uséd*in your 
kitchen. ~ 

Illustrations show representative modele_ 
only—there are others in each line to meet 
the most varied demands. For details and 
specifications on theseor any other models, 
consult your Hobart representative or 
write the factory, 


(Consult Telephone Directory) 


peel potatoes and all root vegetables 
quicker, with negligible peel loss. Sizes to 
handle any needs. 


HOBART SLICING MACHINES 


The Hobart Electric Ball Bearing Slicing 
Machine is ideal for all boneless meats, 
hot or cold, cooked or uncooked, bread, 
cheese, vegetables, fruits, etc. Convenient 
to operate, speedy, quiet, and easy to clean. 
Maximum safety. Hobart Stay-sharp 
Stainless Steel Knife. 


HOBART FOOD CUTTERS 


Featuring distinct advances in speed, 
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Hobart 


thoroughness, safety, ease of cleaning, and 
economy of space. They cut and mix meats, 
vegetables, firm fruits, cocoanuts, citron, 
nuts, boiled eggs, beets—practically any- 
thing in the food line, uniformly in a few 
seconds’ time. 


HOBART DISHWASHERS 


Automatic and semi-automatic models. 
Made in a complete range of sizes, for 
kitchens of any size. They wash all table- 
ware clean, providing highest standards 
of sanitization in the shortest possible time. 
They carry such exclusive features as 
Revolving Wash Arms and the patented 
Dual-Drive Conveyor. 
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Food Machines 


The Hobart Manufacturing Company * Troy, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food Machines 
Distributed by Hobart agencies in all principal cities—and all leading kitchen outfitters 





Thousands of dollars 
in film damage 


SAVED BY VICTOR'S ‘Safety Zone’ 


VICTOR’S exclusive design brings you this triple insurance 
against costly film damage: 


1. Safety Film Trip — stops projector instantly in 
emergency or in case of incorrect film threading. 

2. 180° Swing-Out Lens Mount — simplifies cleaning 
of dust and grit. 


3. Duo-Flexo Pawls — slide into film perforations 
accurately instead of punching new holes. 


A VICTOR projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely. 
Even inexperienced operators, as well as old hands, enjoy operating 
VICTOR, because of these Safety Features. They are delighted, 
too, with the brilliance of VICTOR’S Straight Line Beam and 

the thrilling fidelity of VICTOR’S Sound System. 


VICTOR 3123157 
CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), 330 W. 42nd St. © Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 





